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Chapter 1 

REVOLUTION IN 
COLONIAL COUNTRIES 



Mao Tsetung was the greatest revolutionary, the greatest 
Marxist-Leninist leader, ofour time. For more than 50 years ke led 
the Ckinese people in monumental struggles and provided inspira- 
tion and iílumination to the working class and oppressed people in 
every country. Under kis guidance China was transformed from a 
backward preserve of imperiatism into the most advanced strong- 
kold of the international proletariat in the fight against im- 
perialism and reaction, the beaúon and bastion ofthe world revolu- 
tion. Mao Tsetung's contributions to the reuolutionary movernent 
worldwide, to the revolutionary science ofthe international work- 
ing class, Marxism-Leninism, and to its historic mission of 
abolishing all class distinctions andushering in the communist era 
are indeed im mortaL 

Making revolution in a country like China—a cohnial (or semi- 
colonialf country with the world's largest population and a vast 
territory, carved up by various imperialists and contending 
domestic reactionaries ailied with them—bnd advancing that 
revolution to socialism was an unprecedented achievement of the 
Ckinese peopte which radically changed not only China itseif but 
the face of the entire world. This Mao led them in doing, through 
decades of arduous and tortuous struggle. by concretely applying 
the universal princéples of Marxism-Leninism to the concrete 
situation in China, in the con text of the worid revolu tion. A nd in so 
doing he enriched these principles, 

This, the first chapter of this book on Mao's contributions, wiU 
specifically focus on the basic questions of Marxist theory and 
strategy concerning revolution in coionial countries which Mao 
Tsetung applied and enriched in leading the Chinese people in win- 
ling Uberation and advancing to socialism, in particular his 
development of the line of new-democratic revolution. 
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Marx and Engels 
To better understand Mao's contributions, first it is necessary to 

review the development of Marxism and Leninism on the question 

of national and colonial oppression. national revolution and revolu- 
tion in colonial countries. Marx and Engels founded scientific 
socialism in the middle of the 19th century. At that time they 
analyzed the development of capitalism and the penetration and 
influence of capitaüst commodity productaon not only in the 
capitalist countries themselves but in all parts of the world. They 
pointed out in the Communist Manifesto that: 



Modern industry has established the world market. for which the 
discovery of Amenca paved the way. This market has given an immense 
development to commerce, to navigation. to communication by land. This 
development has, in turn, reacted on the extension of industry; and in pro- 
portion as industry, commerce, navigation, railways extended. in the 
same proportion the bourgeoísie developed, increased its capital, and 
pushed into the ba-ckground every class handed down from the Middie 
Ages. 

The need of a constantly expanding market for its products chases thé 
bourgeoisie over the whole surface of the globe. It must nestle every- 
where. settle every where, establish connections everywhere . 

The bourgeoisie, by the rapid improvement of all instruments of produc- 
tion. by the immensely facilitated means of communication. draws all, 
even the most barbarian. nations into civilization. The cheap prices of its 
commodities are the heavy artillery with which it batters down all Chinese 
walls. with which it forces the barbarians' intensely obstinate hatred of 
foreigners to capitulate. It compels all nations, on pain of extinction, to 
adopt the bourgeois mode of production; it compels them to introduce 
what it calls civílization into their midst. Le,, to become bourgeois 
themselves. In one word. it creates a world after its own ímage. 1 

Marx and Engels fírmly supported the struggles of the oppres- 
sed nations and the masses of people in the colonial areas sub- 
jected to this form of capitalist colonialism— including the strug- 
gle of the Irish people, and mass rebellions in places such as India. 
Persia and China. For example, in an article entitled "Revolution 
in China and in Europe," written by Karl Marx in 1853 and analyz- 
Íng the effects of what came to be called the Taiping Rebellion. 
Marx pointed out that England, through enforcing the opium 
trade in China and other means, humiliated and oppressed China 
and the masses of Chinese people, but at the same time this also 
tended to break down the isolation which contributed to the 
preservation of the old feudal system of China. In this article Marx 
pointed out that: 
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Complete isolation was the prime condition of the preservation of old 
China. That isolation having come to a violent end by the medium of 
Kngland, dissolution must follow as surely as thatofany mummy careful- 
ly preserved in a hermetically sealed coffin, whenever it is brought into 
contact with the open air. Now. England having brought about the revolu- 
tion of China, the question is how that revolution will in time react on 
England, and through England on Europe, This question is not difficult of 
solution. if one of the great markets |of England] suddenly becomes 
contracted, the arrival of the crisis is necessarily accelerated thereby. 
Now, the Chinese rebellion must. for the time being, have precisely this ef- 
fect upon England.' 

Several decades later, in the 1880s and 1890s, Engels further 
made an important analysis of the development of colonial oppres- 
sion in such countries as China and pointed to the reaction of this 
on conditions in Europe and to a basic relationship between revolu- 
tion in the capitalist countries themselves and revolution in col- 
onial countries. For example in a Ietter to Karl Kautsky in 1894 

Engels noted that: 

The war between China and Japan signifies the end of old China, the 
complete, if gradual, revolution of its entire economic foundation, in- 
cluding the abolition of the old bonds between agriculture and industry in 
the countryside by big industry, railways, etc.. and thus also the mass'ex- 
odus of Chinese coolies to Europe; consequently. a hastening for us of the 
debacle and the aggravation of antagonisms into a crisis. It is again the 
wonderful irony of history: China alone is still to be conquered for 
capitalist production, and in so doing at long last the latter makes its own 
existence at home impossible. . ,■ 

But at that time Engels was not able to foresee the actual rela- 
tion between revolution in the West and East, nor was he able to 
predict what specific form the revolution in such countries as 
China would take. He noted, for example, in a letter to Karl Kaut- 
sky earlier. in 1882, that "as to what social and political phases 
these countries will then have to pass through before they Hkewise 
arrive at sociaÜ3t organization, I think we today can advance only 
rather idle hypotheses." 4 

In sum, then, Marx and Engels dealt with the colonial question 
during the first phase of the development of capitalism, pre-mon- 
opoly capitaiism, before it had developed into imperialism. This 

was a period in which colonialism was characterized economically 
by the export of goods. finished products, rather than later, in the 
irnperialist era, by the export of capital itself, as Lenin was to 
analyze in Imperialism, the Highest Stage of Capitalism. 
Thus the process which Marx and Engels had described in the 
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Above— the Chintien Uprising— the spark that set off the Taiping 
Rebellion (1851-65). one of many powerful struggles waged over 
the centuries by the Chine.se people against feudalism and, increas' 
in gly- against foreign domination. From one of the reliefs on the 
Monument to the People's Heroes, Peking. 
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Left— Betsey, called the International Gun by U.S. forces. This 
gun, used against the Chinese people's Yi Ho Tuan Movement 
(Boxer Rebellion) in 1900, symbolized how the imperiaIÍ6ts had 
carved up China. The barrel had been left behind by the 1860 
Anglo-French Expedition in China. The gun was mounted on an 
Italian carriage, loaded with Russian ammunition, and fired by a 

U.S. murine. 
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6 IMMORTALCONTRIBUTIONS 

Communist Manifesto—the tendency for the introduction of com- 
modities produced in the capitalist countries into backward areas 
of the world to transform these areas in the image of the capitalist 
countries— did not fully develop. Instead, especially with the ad- 
vent of imperialism and the consequent change in the nature off the 
relations between the capitalist countries and their colonies (as 
summarized by Lenin), colonial domination by ¡mperialism tended 
to retard the development of capitalism in the colonies and main- 
tain them in an enforced state of backwardness. 

Wars of Nationai Líberation in Europe in the 
Period of Rising Capitalism 

From the beginning Marx and Engels also devoted considerable 
attention to analyzing the development of the bourgeois national 
liberation movements in Western Europe. where such movements 
were then focused. Marx and Engels supported various bourgeois 
liberation movements insofar as and when they represented a 
struggle against feudal absolutism and against reactionary states 
holding back the developmertt of capitalisrn, which was then still 
historically on the order of the day in a number of countries such as 
Italy and Germany and others. 

Forexample. in 1870-1871. Germany, still not having completed 
the bourgeois-democratic revolution, waged a war against the 
France of Napoleon III. which together with Russian tsarism had 
been preventing the unification of Germany on a capitalist basis. 
Since such unification represented a progressive step at that time. 
Marx and Engels supported this struggle on the part of Germany. 
Lenin, in setting forth and fíghting for the correct Itne on World 
War I in opposition to social-chauvinism (socialism in words, na- 
tional chauvinism and support for one's own bourgeoisie in deeds», 
analyzed this policy of Marx and Engels'. stating for example 
that: 

The war of 1870-1871 was a historically prpgressrve war on the part of 
Germany until Napoteon 1 1 1 wos defeated; for the latter, together with the 
taar. had oppressed Germany fór many years. keeping her in a state of 
feudal disintegration- But as aoon as the war developed into the plunder of 
France (the annexation of Alsace and Lorramel, Marx and Engels em- 
phatically condemned the Germans. And even at the beginning of that 
war Marx and Engels approved of the refusal of Bebel and Liebknecht 
[socialist leaders in Germanyl to vote for credits and advised the Social- 
Democrats Isocialistsl not to merge with the bourgeoisie, but to uphoid 
the independent class interests of the proletariat. To apply the appraisal 
off this bourgeois-progressive and national-liberating war to the present 
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imperialist war means mocking at truth. . » 

Whoever refers today to Marx's attitude towards the wars of the epoch 
of the progressive bourgeoisie and forgets Marx's statement that "the 
workers have no fatherland," a statement that applies precisely to the 
epoch of the reactionary, obsolete bourgeoisie. to the epoch of the socialist 
revolution. shamelessly diatorts Marx and substitutes the bourgeois for 
tbe socialist point of view.* 

Lenin consistently explained why it was that Marx and Engels 
supported various bourgeois liberation movements in Western 
Europe during the latter half of the 19th century. even as late as 
1891 when, as Lenin noted, Engels said that in the event of war 
against Russia and Prance it would be the duty of the German 
socialists to defend their fatherland. 

Blasting the social-chauvinists who attempted to misuse these 
positions of Marx and Engels. Lenin sharply pointed out that in 
the circumstances where Marx and Engels took the approach of 
determining whose victory in a war between states in Europe 
would be more desirable, it was the case that "no other question 
could have been posed at the time except the following: the success 
of whick bourgeoisie, the success of which combination of forces, 
the failure of which reactionary forces (the feudai-absolutist forces 

which were harnpering the rise of the bourgeoisie) promised con- 
temporary democracy more 'elbow roorn.' " 8 

In other words, Lenin stressed, " 'the success of which side is 
more desirable' meant asking 'the success of which bourgeoisie is 
more desirable.' " This was because, as noted before. bourgeois 
liberation movements in Western Europe still could play a pro- 
gressive role at that time in certain conditions. But, Lenin hasten- 
ed to add, "one cannot even imagine bourgeois progressíve 
movements, whether modestly liberal or tempestuously 
democratic, in Britain, Germany, or France," for the era of such 
movements had passed wíth the development of these countries in- 
to imperialism. 7 

Again, Marx and Engels dealt with the national and colonial 
question and with the question of national liberation struggles in 

the period of rising capitalism, when liberation struggles against 
national oppression and ffeudal survivals could only lead, even if 
they were carried as far as possible, to the consolidation of 
bourgeois rule and capitalism. And in general while they analyzed 
and supported uprisings of the masses in the countries of the East, 

the attention of Marx and Engels on the national question was 
mainly concentrated on the bourgeois liberation movements in 
Western Europe. where such movements were then most develop- 
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ed and influential in determining world events- 

Imperialism Changes Colonial Revolution 

The development of capitalism into imperialism in a handful of 

capitalist countries brought tremendous changes not only in those 
countries themselves, but also internationally and specifically in 
their relations with their colonies and in the internal rélations 
within the colonies themselves. While subjecting these colonies to 
even more savage oppression, and while overall retarding the 
development of their economies, the increased penetration and 
domination by imperialism in these colonies did lead to the further 
break-up of the móre primitive forms of economic relations and to 
the transformation of feudal relations into semi-feudal relations of 

production, especially in the countryside in many countries of the 
East. such as China and others. 

This gave an impetus to the further development of the pró- 
letariat ñn these colonial countries while at the same time restric- 
ting the development of the national bourgeoisie there. which con- 
tinued to be under the domination of the imperialists. At the sarne 
time the broad masses of people, in most cases the great majoríty 
of the population, were still peaaants locked in the countryside in 
feudal or semi-feudal relations under the cmshing oppression and 
exploitation of the landlords, who were the mainstay of the im- 
perialist overlords in the country. Thus, just as in the capitalist 
countries capitalist development created the conditions for its own 
overthrow and brought into being its own gravedigger, the pro- 
letariat, so, too, with the development of capitalism into im- 
perialism, imperialist domination brought into being in the col- 
onial countries the conditions which would lead to its defeat there. 

In these colonies, the immediate struggle had to be waged 
against imperialism and feudalism, and the forces that could be 
united in this struggle included not only the leading class. the pro- 
letariat. but also the broad masses of peasantry. the petty 
bourgeoisie in the urban areas and sections of the bourgeoisie 
themselves, especiaüy the patriotic sections of the national 
bourgeoisie who, while subordinate to and in many ways depen- 
dent on imperialism, were at the same time held back an significant 
ways by imperialist domination and feudal relations in the country 
and could under certain conditions be an ally in the struggle 
against Ímperialism and feudalism. 

So with the development of capitalism into imperiaíism in a 
handful of capatalist countries. the situation and the role of na- 
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tional liberation movements changed accordingly. In these im- 
perñalist countries themselves there was. of course. no longer any 
progressive role for bourgeois liberation movements. Such were in 
fact a thing of the past. 

In the colonies of these imperialist powers. not only were the 
libération movements capable of playing a tremendously pro- 
gressive and revolutionary role, and not only were the masses ris- 
íng increasingly in resistance to the imperialists, but, in addition, 
with the changes summarized earlier, there was the possibility for 
the proletariat to march at the head of these national liberation 
movements and to lead them not only to the immediate goal of 
defeating the imperialists and their domestic lackeys, especially 
the feudal landlord class, but of advanctng through and beyond 
that to the socialist stage of revolution. There were, then. two dif- 
ferent and fundamentally opposed situations in Western Europe 
on the one hand and the colonial countries of the East on the other 
with regard to the national question. 

But there was at the same time a third situation, in Eastern 
Europe. There the question of overthrowing national oppression 
and feudal domination had not yet been thoroughly resolved, and 
the national movements could continue to play a progressive role, 
unlike Western Europe, where that period had passed and 
capitalism had on the whole developed into imperialism. 

Lenin not only thoroughly analyzed imperialism but also 
specifically analyzed the national question in the era of im- 
perialism. In "A Caricature of Marxism" Lenin categorized the 
types of countries with regard to the national question as follows: 

First type: the advanced countries of Western Europe (and America). 
where the national movement is a thing of the past. Second type: Eastern 
Europe, where it is a thing of the present. Third type: semi-eolonies and 
colonies, where it is largely a thing of the future." 

Russia: An East- West Bridge 

Russia itself was a kind of bridge between the West and East; 
that is, while capitalism had developed in Russia and had in fact 
reached the stage of monopoly capitalism, on the other hand in the 
countryside, where the great majority of the people still lived, 
feudal survivals were widespread and were the dominant form. At 
the same time. Russia until February. 1917. continued to be ruled 
by the tsarist autocracy. In short, the bourgeois-democratic 
revolution had not been completed in Russia, even though Russia 
had developed to the stage of imperialúsm. In addition, in Russia 
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there were large nurnbers of oppressed nations whose struggle 
against tsarist autocracy and against Great Russian domination 
still played a progressive role and was an ally of the proletariat in 
its struggle. Lenin and Stalin raised and fought for the right of 
self-determination of these nations as a crucial part of the Russian 
revolution. 

Also, as early as 1905, during the period of the revolutionary up- 
surge in Russia at that time, Lenin set forth in his famous work 
"Two Tactics of Social-Democracy in the Democratic Revolution" 
the need for the proletariat to unite with the masses of peasantry 
to overthrow the tsari9t autocracy as the first step and necessary 
stage of the Russian revoiution at that time. Lenin pointed out 
that the bourgeoisie in Russia could not and would not carry 
through the democratic revolution and only the united efforts of 
the workers and the masses of peasants, under the leadership of 
the proletariat and its Party, could accomplish this task. At the 
same time Lenin pointed out that the democratic revolution was, 
for the proletariat, not an end in itself. but a necessary step in 
order to be able to advance to the socialist revolution. In "Two 
Tactics," Lenin wrote: 

The revolutionary-democratic dictatorship of the proletariat and the 
peasantry is unquestionably only a transient. temporary sociaüst aim, but 
to ignore this aim in the period of a democratic revolution would be 
downright reactionary. While recognizing the incontestably bourgeois 
nature of a revolution incapable of directly overstepping the bounds of a 
mere democratic revolution our slogan advances this porticular revolution 
and strives to give it forms most advantageous to the proletariot; conse- 
quently. it strives to rnake the utmost of the democratic revokution in 
order to attain the greatest success in the proletariot's further struggle 
for socialism." 

Lenin summed up the road to socialism in Russia in this formula- 
tion: the working class must fíght to carry through the democratic 
revolution with the mass of peasantry as its reliable ally in this 
struggle: then it must advance the struggle, fighting to achieve the 
proletarian-socialist revolution and the dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat, with the mass of poor peasants, and the semi-proletarian 
elements in the countryside in particular, as its most reliable 

ally. 10 

Although the 1905 Revolution in Russia was crushed, in 
February 1917 the tsarist autocracy was overthrown through a 
mass upsurge. At that point Lenirt summed up that the bourgeois- 
democratic revolution had been carried as far as it could be in 
Russia and that the next. and immediate. stage of struggle was the 
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fight for proletarian dictatorship and the establishment of 
socialism. And in fact in that year in October the proletarian- 
socialist revolution did succeed in Russia. 

This brought basic changes tn the world; it marked the establish- 
ment of the first socialist state and, together with the changes 
brought by imperialism, made possible the transformation of the 
national liberation movements in the coionies. Speaking of its 
general character, the national liberation struggle in colonial coun- 
tríes was no longer part of the old bourgeois-democratic move- 
ment, part of the old capitalist revolution leading to the rule of the 
bourgeoisie and the establishment of capitalism, but became a 
component part of the world proletarian socialist revolution, an al- 
ly of the proletariat in the capitalíst countries in Ets struggíe 

against imperialism and for socialism on a world scale. Writing in 

1918, Stalin summed up this development: 

The great world-wide significance of the October Revolution chiefly con- 
sists in the fact that: 

1) It has widened the scope of the national questíon and converted it 
from the particular question of combating national oppression in Europe 
into the general question of emancipating the oppressed peoples. colonies 
and semi-colonies from imperialism; 

2) It has opened up wide possibilities for their emancipation and the 
right paths towards it, has thereby greatly facilitated the cause of the 
emancipation of the oppressed peoples of the West ond the Eost. and has 
drawn them into the common current of the victoríous struggle against 
imperialism; 

3J /í has thereby erected a bridge between the socialist West and the 
enslaved East, having created a new front of revolutions againat worldim- 
perialism, extending from the proletorians of the Weat, through the Rus- 
sian revolution, to the oppressed peoples of the East." 

Lenin and Stalin Analyze Developments 

In the several years following the victory of the October Revolu- 
tion in Russia in 1917. Lenin and Stalin not only analyzed the 
change in the general character of the colonial movements, but 
paid particular attention to the development of these movements 
and the forging of the correct policies of the communists in rela- 
tíon to them. Lénin gave direction to the Third International (the 
Communist International or Comintern) in its first years in 
developing its line on the national colonial question and in par- 
ticular its line and work in relation to the colonial liberation 
movements of the East. 

The victory of the October Revolution in Russia had spread 
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Marxism-Leninism throughout the world and given impetus to the 
formation of commumst parties built an the Marxist-Leninist style 
and with a Marxist-Leninist line, including in many of the colonial 
countries. This was also a factor of tremendous significance and 
strengthened the role of the proletariat in fighting for leadership of 
the national Iiberation struggle in the colonies and directing ít 
through the completion of the bourgeois-democratic revolution to 

the stage of socialism. 

At the Second Congress of the Comintern Lenin led the commis- 
sion on the national and colonial questions. In a report on that sub- 
ject he stressed on the one hand the need for communists to give 
full support to and strive to carry forward the nationál Hberation 
movement in the coionies and on the other hand the need to main- 
tain the independence of the communists and strengthen the 
revolutionary forces within these national Uberation movements. 

Further. the question was posed and answered by Lenin as to 
whether or not it would be possible for these countries to advance 
to socialism without having to go through the stage of capitalism. 
In his report of the commission on the national and colonial ques- 
tions at this Congress of the Comintern Lenin wrote the following: 

The question was posed as follows: are we to consider as correct the 
assertion that the capitalist s-tage of economic development is inevitable 
for backward nations now on the road to emancipation and among whom a 
certain advance towards progress is to be seen since the war? We replied 
in the negative. If the victorious revolutionary proletanat conducts 
systematic propaganda among them. and the Soviet governments come to 
their aid with all the means at their disposal-in that event it will be 
mistaken to assume that the backward peoples must mevitabiy go 
through the capitalíst stage of development. Not only should we create m- 
dependent contingents of fighters and party organizations in the colomes 
and the backward countries, not only at once launch propaganda for the 
organisation of peasants' Sovieta and strive to adapt them to the pre- 
capitalist conditions, but the Communist International should advance 
the proposition. with the appropraate theoretical grounding. that with the 
aid of the proletariat of the advanced countries. backward countnes can 
g0 over to the Soviet system ond. through certain stages of development. 
to communism. without having to pass through the capitalist stage. 1 - 

At the same time Lenin concluded that, "The necessary means 
for this cannot be indicated in advance." 10 

After Lenin's death. Stalin not only led in building socialism m 
the Soviet Union, but in giving support to and helping to for- 
mulate the Hne for revolutionary struggles throughout the world, 
inciuding in the colonial countries, China in particular. In severa! 
speeches and articles duráng the períod of the revolutionary up- 
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surge in China in the years 1924-27, Stalin helped to analyze the 
specific features of the Chinese revolution: the fact that it was an 
anti-imperialist struggle; the fact that the feudal domination of the 
countryside and the feudal exploitation of the peasantry played a 
central role in the Chinese economy. and therefore that the 
agrarian revolution in China was at the heart of the struggle and 
closely linked with the anti-imperialist struggle of the Chinese na- 
tion; and that the proletariat could and must lead the bourgeois- 
democratic revolution and advance the movement through and 
beyond that stage to the stage of socialist revolutíon. Further, 
Stalin pointed out that from the beginning in China the armed 
revolution was fighting the armed counter-revolution and that this 
was both a specifíc feature and a specific advantage in the Chinese 
revolution. 

Mao on the Chineae Revolution 

Thus Stalin helped to analyze some of the basic features of the 
Chinese revolution. But it was Mao Taetung who, taking part in 
the Chinese revolution and applying the universal principles of 
Marxism-Leninism to it, fully developed and elaborated the basic 
Une, theory and strategy of the new-democratic révolution. 

From its earliest stages, Mao had recognized that the Chinese 
revolution would be characterized by the tremendously powerful 
and central role of the peasant uprisings and the peasant agrarian 
revolution. This was in opposition to various opportunist and er- 
roneous linea within the Chinese Communist Party which wrote off 
the Chinese peasantry as a revolutionary force and which attempt- 
ed to center the struggle in the cities and/or to make it a one-stage 
struggle of the proletariat against the bourgeoisie, thereby er- 
roneously trying to bypass the stage of bourgeois-democratic 
struggle under the leadership of the proletariat. Mao'a line was 
also in opposition to right-wing opportunists within the CCP who 
attempted to surrender leadership of the revolution to the 
bourgeois and landlord classes. They denied the need for the in- 
dependence and initiative of the proletariat and its Communist 
Party and for the Communist Party to arm the masses and lead 
them as the mainstay of the armed struggle and in defeating the 
counter-revolutionary violence of the reactionary forces with the 
revolutionary violence of the mas9es. 

In 1927, Mao wrote a very important work, "Report on an In- 
vestigation of the Peasant Movement in Hunan," in which he 
stressed the central role of the hundreds of millions of peasants in 



China in the revolutionary movement. In that work he stated very 
powerfully: 

For the present upsurge of the peasant movement is a colossa) event. In a 
very short time. in China's central, southern and northern provinces, 
several hundred million peasants will rise like a mighty storm, like a hur- 
ricane. a force so swift and violent that no power. however great, will be 
able to hold it back. They will smash all the trammels that bind them and 
rush forward along the road to tiberatíon. They will sweep away all the im- 
perialiats, warlords, corrupt officials. local tyrant9 and evil gentry into 
their graves. Every revolutionary party and every revolutionary comrade 
will be put to the test. to be accepted or rejected as they decide. There are 
three alternatives. To march at their head and lead them? To trail behind 
them, gesticulating and criticizing? Or to stand in their way and oppose 
them? Every Chinese is free to choose. but events will force you to make 
the choice quickly. 14 

"Terrible," this mass upsurge of the peasants, a question of "go- 
ing too far," as some, including a number of people within the 

Communist Party, whimpered and complained? No, it was fine, for 
as Mao reminded these people in combatting their Confucian 
outlook: 

a revolution is not a dinner party, or writing an esaay. or painttng a 
picture, or doing embroidery; it cannot be so refined. so leisurely and gen- 
tle, so temperate, kind, courteous, xestrained and magnanimous. A revolu- 
tion is an insurrection, an act of violence by which one clasa overthrows 
another. A rural revolution is a revolution by which the peasantry over- 
throws the power of the feudal landlord class. Without using the greatest 
force. the peasants cannot possibly overthrow the deep-rooted authority 
of the landlords which has Iasted for thousands of years. The rural areas 
need a mighty revolutionary upsurge, for it alone can rouse the people in 
their millions to become a powerful force. AII the actions mentioned here 
which have been labelled as "going too far" flow from the power of the 
peasants, which has been called forth by the mighty revolutionary up- 
surge in the countryside.'* 

Correctly basing himself on the central role of the agrarian 
revolution and the upsurge of the peasants in China, as well as 
other specific features of Chinese society at that time which flowed 
from its semi-colonial, semi-feudal nature, Mao made the all- 
'mportant strategic analysis that the road to the seizure of power 
through armed struggle Iay not in insurrection in the cities follow- 
*« by civil war but in establishing base areas in the countryside 
fl hd, with the proletariat and its Party as the leading force, 
'uobilizing the mass of peasants as the main force to wage a pro- 
tracted people's war to encircle and finally seize the cities. This 
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was, in fact, the road that Mao led the Chinese people in taking in 
winning nationwide victory. liberating China and advancing to 
socialism, through the course of more than 20 years. While. of 
course, this has all to do with the question of Mao's contributions 
in the area of military strategy-a subject which will be dealt with 
in the next chapter— it was an índispensable part of Maos deveiop- 
ment of the overall line for revolution in China and still has great 
relevancy and importance today, especially for countries where 
conditions are the same as or very sirnilar to those in China dunng 
its new-democratic revolution. 

Firmly Based on Class Analysis 

As early as 1926, Mao had posed and answered a crucial ques- 
tion in any revolutionary movement: "Who are our enemies? Who 
are our friends? This is a question of the first importance for the 
revolution."" 1 Mao answered this by making an analysis of the 
classes in Chinese society. which he concluded as follows: 

To sum up. it can be seen that our enemies are all those in league with 
imperialism-the warlords. the bureaucrats. the comprador class. the big 
landlord class and the reactionary section of the intelligentsia attached to 
them. The leading force in our revolution is the industrial proletariat, Our 
closest friends are the entire semi-proletariat and petty bourgeoisie. As 
for the vacillating middle bourgeoísie. their right-wing may become our 
enemy and their left-wing may become our friend— but we must be con- 
stantíy on our guard and not let them create confusion within our ranks,' 7 

Mao pointed out in particular, not only at this point, but in 
leading the Chinese revolution through the entire stage of new 
democracy, that the question of the role of the Chinese bourgeoisie 
in the Chinese revolution was of special importance. He noted for 
example that in Russia. while there was a stage of bourgeois- 
democratic revolution, nevertheless even in that stage the 
bourgeoisie in Russia was not an ally of the proletariat as it was in 
China. Mao stated some years later, during the period of the anti- 
Japanese war when the united front was extended and larger sec- 
tions of the bourgeoisie were included in it in order to unite all who 
could be united against the Japanese. that "'lt is through this kind 
of complex relationship with the Chinese bourgeoisie that the 
Chinese revolution and thé Communist Party of China have pro- 
gressed in their development- This is a speeial historical feature, a 
feature peculiar to the revolution in colonial and semi-colomal 
countries and not to be found in the revolutionary history of any 
capítalist country." 18 



Mao noted in the same work that the specific relation between 
the proletariat and the bourgeoisie in the Chinese revolution was 
such that at times the proletariat was able to establísh a revolu- 

tionary united front with the bourgeoisie and at other times, owing 
to the actions of the imperialists and the Chinese bourgeoisie, it 
was forced to break off this united front. What characterized 
Mao's analysis and approach here and at all times was that it was 

firmly based on class analysis. Moreover, the various policies and 
lines that were adopted during the different phases of the new- 
democratic revolution were always rooted in this method of class 
analysis. At each point, within the Party, and as far as possible 
among the masses, the class basis of the actíons of various forces 

in Chinese society was thoroughly explained. 

When, in the revolution of 1924-27, Chiang Kai-shek turned 
traitor to the Chinese people and turned his guns against the 
Chinese masses, rnurdering tens of thousands of communists and 
other working people, Mao explained that Chiang's usurpation of 
the reins of the Kuornintang (previously a revolutionary organiza- 
tion made up of different class forces and including the Com- 
munists) and the overall treachery on the part of Chiang Kai-shek 
was due to the fact that he represented the big bourgeoisie and 
landlords in China who were allied with imperialism, in particular 

U.S. and British imperialism. Later. after the Japanese had invad- 
ed the northern provinces of China and were preparing to invade 
southward throughout China as a whole, the Chinese Communist 
Party proposed a truce and then a united front with the Kuomin- 
tang and even with Chiang Kai-shek at a certain point, Here again, 
the class basis for this was explained. Mao made clear that Chiang 
Kai-shek's nature had not changed. that he and the class forces he 
represented were still dependent on and lackeys of U.S. and 
British imperialiam, but owing to the contradictions among the 
imperialists and in particular between British and U.S. im- 
perialismon the one side and Japanese imperialism on the other, it 
was possible to build a united front with Chiang Kai-shek and the 
forces he represented. Further, Mao made clear that it was 
necessary to build such a united front in order to concentrate the 
struggle of the Chinese nation as a whole against Japan, which was 
attempting to reduce China from the status of a semi-colony to 
that of an outright colony of Japan. 

For several years after the initial Japanese invasion in 1931, 
Chiang Kai-shek refused to enter into any united front and instead 
dir&cted his main forces agaínst the Communist Party, attempting 
time and again to "encircle and suppress" them— in fact to wipe 
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them out. During this period, beginning with the betrayal by 
Chiang Kai-shek and his massacre of communists and other work- 
ing people in 1927, the Chinese Communist Party was forced to 
and did wage a 10-year civil war, in which tó a large degree it had 
to break off its united front with the bourgeoisie, since most sec- 
tions of it followed and supported Chiang Kai-shek and his reac- 
tionary coup within the Kuomintang and his reactionary role 
within Chinese society as a whole. 

Nevertheless, within the Communist Party Mao led a struggle 

against various erroneous and opportunist lines which, even after 
the initial Japanese invasion of 1931 , refused to go along with the 
policy of developing the broadest possible united front to resist 
Japan and defeat its efforts to reduce China to its colony. Owing to 
these and other sectarian errors and "'ultra-leff' mistakes, the 
Communist Party, which under Mao's leadership had established 
base areas in the countryside, was during the period of the 10-year 
civil war weakened in its resistance to the continuous attacks by 
Chiang Kai-shek's forces; it was at various times isolated from sec- 
tions of the people, ineluding masses of people in the countryside. 
Because of this in 1934 the Communist Party, together with the 
armed forces under its leadershíp, was forced to abandon its base 
areas and to embark on what became, as Mao called it, a "historic 
monument," the Long March, which in its course of about two 
years involved fighting on the average of more than one battle a 
day and carving a path of thousands of miles through China. This 
became a crucial turning point in the Chinese revolution. Though 
large numbers of the Communist Party and the armed forces under 
its leadership were lost during the course of the Long March, it 
was nevertheless brought to a victorious conclusion. As a result, 
during the course of the Long March, the basic line of Mao 
Tsetung and his leadership was consolidated within the Chinese 
Communist Party in early 1935.'° 

Unitcd Front Formed 

It was on the basis of the triumph of Mao's line during the Long 
March that the Communist Party was able to formulate. struggle 
for and finally achieve the united front against Japan. Finaliy in 
late 1936. Chiang Kai-shek was kidnapped and held by two of his 
own generals who supported the Communist Party's call for a 
united front, and Chiang was forced to agree to this united front. 
Forming such a united front with the Kuomintang required certain 
adjustments in the struggie within China. In particular, in the 



countryside it required stepping back from the policy of con- 
fiscating the land of landlords and distributing this land among 
the peasants, replacing this policy with the more limited one of 
rent and interest reductions. 

Mao led a struggle within the Communist Party to unite the Par- 
ty around this adjustment, while at the same time opposing the 
line of class capitulation. of subordinating the Communist Party 
and the armed forces under its leadership to the Kuomintang and 
the Kuomintang's armed forces, a line which would in fact have led 
to defeat in the War of Resistance against Japan and the slaughter 
and suppression of communists and the masses of working people, 
including the peasants in the liberated areas, at the hands of 
Chiang Kai-shek. 

Mao pointed out that on the one hand the class struggle within 
China had to be adjusted in conformity with the anti-Japanese war 
of resistance but on the other hand, as he stressed. the class strug- 
gle continued to exist independently of anyone's will. It could not 
be denied, still less could it be abolished. but it could and must be 
adjusted. And while it was absolutely necessary to form the 
broadest possible united front including sections of the big 
bourgeoisie and some landlords in order to defeat Japanese aggres- 
sion, at the same time within that united front the Communist Par- 
ty must continue to fight for and exercise its independence and in- 
itiative in every sphere, including the müitary sphere. It must in 
no way subordinate itself to the big bourgeosíe, the landlords or 
any other class forces, but must instead fight for leadership of the 
unlted front, 

Throughout this period of the united front, right up until the 
defeat of the Japanese aggressors in 1945, Chiang Kai-shek and 
those following him continued to direct their main fire against the 
Communist Party and the armed forces and liberated base areas 
under its leadership. The Kuomintang refused to even carry out 
the polioy of rent and interest reduction, which represented, as 
noted before, a compromise, an adjustment, on the part of the 
Cornmunist Party itself in the interests of the broad united front 
against Japan. The Kuomintang consistently attacked the Com- 
munist Party for carrying out such reforms in the countryside and 
íor striving to establish the democratic rights of the masses of peo- 
ple throughout China as a whole. 

In "On Coalition Government," the political report delivered by 
Mao to the 7th Congress of the Communist Party of China in 1945, 
On the eve of the victory of the anti-Japanese war, Mao summed up 
among other things the struggle around the question of reforms. 
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particularly in the countryside. He noted that: 

In the absence of political reforms all the producüve forces are being ruin- 
ed, and this is true both of agriculture and of industry. 

By and large, it will be impossible to develop industry unless China is in- 
dependent. free. democrutic and united.* 1 ' 

In other words, everything then hinged on defeating the 
Japanese and carrying through the new-democratic revolution. 
For, as Mao went on to point out: 

In semi-coLonial, semi-feudal and divided China. many people have for 
years drearned of developing industry, building up national defence, and 
bringing well-being to the people and prosperity and power to the nation. 
but all their dreams have been shattered. Many well-intentioned 
educators, scientists and students have buried themselves in their own 
work or studies and paid no attention to politics in the belief that they 
could serve the country with their knowledge. but this too has turned out 
to be a dream. a dream that has been shattered. This indeed ts a good sign. 
for the shattering of these childish dreams marks a startíng-point on 
China's road towards prosperity and strength. The Chinese people have 
learned many things in the war; they know that after the defeat of the 
Japanese aggressors they must build a new-democratic China enj oy ing in- 
dependence. freedom. democracy. unity. prosperity and strength, all of 
which are interrelated and indispensable. If they do so, then a bright 
future lies before China. The productive forces of the Chinese people will 
be released and given every possibility to develop only when the political 
system of New Democracy obtains in all parts of China. More and more 
people are coming to understand this point every day. 1 " 

Here Mao emphasized the basic principle that revolution was the 
motive force in society and the basis for releasing the productive 
forces, that the liberation of the Chinese nation, and the Chinese 
working people in partícular, and the buiiding of a prosperóUS 
country meeting the needs of the masses of people all depended on 
"putting politics in command." This was a fundamental truth that 
Mao repeatedly emphasized, not only Ín carrying through the new- 
democratic revolution to victory but in the period of socialist 
revolution that followed upon this victory. 

Combat Capttulationism 

As pointed out before, there were forces within the Communist 
Party itself. some of whom had originally opposed the formation of 
the united front against Japan. who once that united front was 
formed flipped over to an outright capitulationist policy and ad- 
vocated the virtual or even actual submission of the Communist 



Party and the armed forces and even the liberated areas under its 
leadership to the control of the Kuomintang. In wag^ng a very 
sharp struggle within the Communist Party to defeat these 
tendencies Mao pointed out the relationship between a line of dass 
capitulation put forward within the Commumst Party and a line of 
national capitulation to Japanese imperialism with regard to the 

struggle of the Chinese nation as a whole. Mao showed how these 
two capitulationist tendencies were linked together and mutually 
re-enforced each other." 

Only the proletariat and its Communist Party, as Mao repeated- 
\y stressed and struggled for, could lead a thoroughgoing 
resistance to Japan and could carry the struggle through to com- 
piete victory. Only the proletariat and its Cornmunist Party could, 
in the concrete historical conditions of China and the international 
situation, lead the bourgeois-democratic revolution in China to vic- 

tory, let alone lead it forward to the stage of socialist revolution. 
Throughout the period of the Anti-Japanese United Front and 
the war of resistance to Japan, as throughout the Chinese revolu- 
tion as a whole, Mao not only based the line and policy of the Com- 
munist Party on the analysás of the class forces within China and 
the situation in the country as a whole but on an analysis of the in- 
ternational situation at each of its different stages and of the class 
forces involved in the struggle in the international arena. When, in 
September, 1939, World War 2 broke out, Mao immediately anal- 
yzed its imperialist character on both sides and stressed that: 

On whichever side, the Anglo-French or the German, the war that has 
just broken out is an unjust. predatory and imperialist war. The Com- 
munist Parties and the people of all countries should rise up against it and 
expose the imperialist character of both belligerents, for this imperialist 
war bríngs only harm and no benefit whatever to the people of the world, 
and they should expose the criminal acts of the social-democratic parties 
in supporttng the irnperialist war and betraying the interests of the pro- 
letariat Germany started the war in order to plunder the Polish people 
and smash one flank of the Anglo-French imperialist front. By its nature, 
Germany's war is imperialist and should be opposed, not approved. As for 
Britain and France, they have regarded Poland as an object of plunder for 
their finance capital, exploited her to thwart the German imperialist at- 
tempt at a world re~division of the spoils, and made her a flank of their 
own imperialist front. Thus their war is an imperialist war, their so-cailed 
aid to Poland being merely for the purpose of contending with Germany 
for the domination of Poland, and thi9 war, too, should be opposed, not ap- 
proved. 23 

On the other hand Mao continued to correctly apply the policy of 
making use of contradictions among the reactionary forces, in- 
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cluding between the two imperialist blocs engaged in the im- 
perialist war at that time. This made it possible to continue the 
united front with Chiang Kai-shek. the lackey of U.S. and British 
impGrialism, and on the basis of the broadest possible unity to 
wage resistance to Japanese aggression in China without falling 
into the policy of siding with one imperialist bloc against the other. 
The fact that the overall character of the world war then was im- 
perialist did not negate the revolutionary role of the Chinese na- 
tion's war of resistance against Japan. and vice versa. 

Independence and lnitiative ín United Pront 

Crucial to maintaining a revoiutionary line in this situation and 
correctly grasping and handling the relationship between the 
struggie in China and the international struggle was the question 
of maintaining the independence and initiative of the Communist 
Party and the armed forces and liberated areas under its leader- 
ship. Without this the Communist Party would have, in fact. led 
masses of Chinese people into joining with and depending upon 
one imperialist bloc in the situation of inter-ímperialist war. Exact- 
ly by maintaining and fighting for initiative and independence was 
it possible for the Communist Party to continue to correctly main- 
tain the united front and wage the war of resistance against Japan. 
Later, the German attack on the Soviet Union in 1941 brought a 
change in the overall character of World War 2 from an inter- 
imperialist war to one whose main character and objective overall 
was the defense of socialism and the victory of those forces alhed 
with the Soviet Union. In these circumstances Mao continued to 
oppose the line. which grew stronger during that period, of subor^ 
dinating the Communist Party, and the armed forces and liberated 
areas under its leadership. to the Kuomintang and its British and 
U.S. masters. He continued to fight for the policy of maintaining 
independence and initiative and to struggle for the leadership of 
the proletariat in the anti-Japaneae war. Once again, in doing this 
Mao based himself on a class analysis of the various forces in 
China and on an international level. And once again it is this cor- 
rect method and this correct line which led to the victory of the 
Chinese people ín the anti-Japanese war and prevented Chiang 
Kai-shek and his imperialist masters from seizing the fruits of vic- 
tory of the Chinese people's heroic struggle. 

As an irnportant part of revolutionary strategy Mao knew hovv 
to take account of and utilize contradictions in the reactionary 
camp in order to advance the revolution at each point. But he also 




knew and armed people with an understanding of the difference be- 
tween such contradictions and the basic contradiction between the 
people and the reactionaries. This was decisive both for carrying 
through the revólution at the particular stage and for building up 
the revolutionary forces of the masses and preparing to carry the 
revolution forward to the next stage and ultimately to complete 
victory. 

New-Democratic Revolution 

It was during the anti-Japanese war in particular that Mao fur- 
ther developed the theory and strategy of new democracy and its 
application to the concrete conditions in China at that time. "The 
Chinese Revolution and the Chinese Communist Party," written in 
December, 1939, and "On New Democracy," written in January, 
1940, are both major works of this period in which Mao further de- 
veloped and elaborated the line of new-democratic revolution. In 
"The Chinese Revolution and the Chinese Communist Party," in 
partkular, Mao further developed the class analysis he first made 
in " Analysis of the Classes in Chinese Society' ' in 1926 and specifi- 
cally applied class analysis to the situation at that time and to the 
alignment of the various forces in China in the anti-Japanese war. 

Further, in that same work, in setting forth the character of the 
Chinese revolution, Mao thoroughly explained: 

What. indeed. is the character of the Chinése revolution at the present 
stage? Ia it a bourgwis-democratic or a proletarian-socialist revolution? 
Obviously, it is not the latter but the former. . . 

However, in present-day China the bourgeois-democratie revolution is 
no longer of the old general type, which is now obsolete, but one o-f a new 
special type. We call this type the new-democratic revolution and it is 
developing in all other colonial and semi-colonial countries as well as in 
China. The new-democratic revolution is part of the world proletarian-so- 
cialist revolution, for it resolutely opposes imperialism. ie„ international 
capitalism'. Politically. it strives for the joint dictatorship of the revolu- 
tíonary classes over the imperialists. traitors and reactionaries, and op- 
poses the transformation of Chinese society into a society under bourgeois 
díctatorship. Economicelly, it aims at the nationalization of all the big 
enterprises and capital of the imperialists, traitors and reactionaries. and 
the distribution among the peasants of the land held by the landlords, 
while preserving private capítalist enterprise in general and not 
eliminating the rich-peasant economy. Thus, the new type of democratic 
revolution eEears the way for capitalism on the one hand and creates the 
prerequisites for socialism on the other. The present stage of the Chinese 
revolution ia a stage of transition between the abolitíon of the colonial, 
8emi-colonial and semi-feudal aociety and the establiehment of a socialist 
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society, Le., it is a process of new-democratic revolution. This process, 
begun only after the First World War and the Russian October Revolu- 
tion. started in China with the May 4th Movement of 1919. A new- 
democratic revolution is an anti-imperialist and anti-feudal revolution of 
the broad masses of the people under the leadership of the proletariat. 
Chinese society can advance to socialism only through such a revolution: 
there is no other way." 

In concluding this work, Mao sums up the development of the 
Chinese revolution as follows: 

To complete China's bourgeois-democratic revolution (the new- 
democratic revolution) and to transform it into a socialist revolution when 
all the necessary conditions are ripe-such is the sum total of the great 
and glorious revolutionary task of the Chinese Communist Party. The 
democratic revolution is the necessary preparátÉon for the socialist revolu- 
tion, and the socialist revolution is the inevitable sequel to the democratic 
revolution. The ultimate aim for which all communists strive is to bríng 
about a socialist and communist society. A clear understanding of both 
the differences and the interconnections between the democratic and the 
socialist revolutions is indispensable to correct leadership in the Chinese 
revolution." 

Proletarían Leadership Key 

The link between the two revolutions and the necessary condi- 
tion both for victory in the democratic revolution and the advance 
to the socialist revolution was the leadership of the proletariat. 
This is something which Mao consistentEy fought for and gave 
leadership in achieving. It was a basic point he explained over and 
over again, including in this work, and a condition he repeatedly 
and resolutely struggled inside and outside the Commurúst Party 
to realize and develop. 

In "On New Democracy" Mao analyzed again the development 
of the bourgeois-democratic revolution in China and the line of new 
democracy. He explained that new democracy would be the stage 
of the Chinese revolution for a considerable period and that " In the 
course of íts progress, there may be a number of further sub- 
stages, because of changes on the enemy's side and within the 
ranks of our allies, but the fundamental character of the revolution 
remains unchanged." 1 " 

Again, in this work Mao paid particular attention to analyzing 
the role of the bourgeoisie in the Chinese revolution and explained 
how it occupied a different place in the struggle than the 
bourgeoisie in tsarist Russia. This constituted an important 
aspect in which the Chínese revolution differed from the Russian 



revolution, even though in the latter there was a stage of 
bourgeois-democratic revolution preceding the proletarian- 
socialist revolution. At the same time Mao analyzed the tendency 
of the Chinese bourgeoisie to conciliate with the enemy and the 
fact that it was not even as thoroughgoing a revolutionary class in 
China at that time as were the bourgeoisies of the capitalist coun- 
tries of the West in the period of the rise of capitalism there. 27 

Applying this to the situation in China at that time Mao sum- 
med up thflt, "Today, whoever can lead the people in driving out 
Japanese imperialism and introducing democratic government will 
be the saviours of the people. History has proved that the Chinese 
bourgeoisie cannot fulfil this responsibility, which inevitably falls 
upon the shoulders of the proletariat. " M Mao went on to point out 
that "In present-day China, the anti-Japanese united front 
represents the new-democratic form of state," 20 This was in accor- 
dance not only with the correct analysis of the necessary stage of 
new democracy in general but also with the particular sub-stage at 
that time, represented by the struggle of the Chinese nation 
against Japan and those Chinese traitors who collaborated with it. 
But. again, in this specific sub-stage of the Chinese revolution, and 
more generally, overall what gave the united front its revolu- 
tionary character and what defined this overall stage of struggle 
as new democracy was, as Mao insisted, the leadership of the pro- 
letariat and its Communist Party. 

It was this line, this theory and strategy of new democracy, 
which guided the Chinese proletaríat and masses of people and the 
Chinese nation as a whole in winning victory in the war of 
resistance against Japan. This victory represented the end of the 
particular sub-stage within the general stage of new democracy. 
The defeat of the Japanese could not and did not mean an end to 
the new-dernOCratic revolution in China because it did not yet 

represent the complete victory of the Chinese people over inv 
perialism and its domestic lackeys, in particular the feudal 
landlord class and the big bourgeoisie (specifically the bureaucrat- 
capitalists whose accumulation of capital was merged with their 
ruling position in the state and the one-party dictatorship of the 
Kuomintang). 

Civil War Against KMT 

Naturally, with the defeat of Japanese imperialism, the U.S. im- 
perialists, together with and through their lackey Chiang Kai- 
shek, attempted to seize the fruits of this victory. Mao led the 
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Chinese Communist Party in skillfully negotiating with the 
Kuomintang, even making certain concessions while refusing to 
compromise basic principles— giving up certain liberated areas but 
refusing to give up arms and disband its armed forces and refusing 
to capitulate to and subordinate itself to U.S. imperialism and its 
lackeys represented by Chiang Kai-shek. 

The line of the Chinese Communist Party under Mao's leader- 
ship, during and with the victory of the anti-Japanese war, had 
been to bring about the dismantling of Chiang Kai-shek's one- 
party dictatorship. representing the interests of imperialism, 
feudaJism and bureaucrat-capitalism, and replace it with the joint 
dictatorship of the revolutionary classes in China, led by the pro- 
letariat. This was the form of state power corresponding to the 
stage of new democracy. And it was the basic form of rule that was 
exercised in the liberated areas under the leadership of the Com- 
munist Party. 

But Chiang Kai-shek, with his imperialist backers, especially in 
the U.S., refused to accept this. Not only did they continue to at- 
tack the Communist Party and the armed forcea and liberated 
areas under its leadership all during the anti-Japanese war, but 
right after the victory in that war they made preparations for and 
launched an all-out assault, attempting to impose their reactionary 
rule throughout China. But the result was exactly the opposite. 
Because of the correct line and leadership of Mao Tsetung, when 
Chiang Kai-shek did unleash civil war the Chinese Communist Par- 
ty was able to expose and increasingly isolate and defeat Chiang 
Kai-shek's forces, to expand the liberated areas and, through a bat- 
tle of three years, drive Chiang Kai-shek from the mainland and 

liberate almost all of China, bringing the new-democratlc revolu- 
tion to a triumphant conclusion and ushering in the socialist era in 
China. 

But, once more, in the period between the defeat of Japan and 

the beginning of this final battle for the completion of the new- 
democratic revolution, there was considerable and intense struggle 
within the Chinese Communist Party over the question of whether 
or not it was possible to wage struggle against and defeat Chiang 
Kai-shek, backed as he was by U.S. imperialism. Mao led this 
struggle within the Chinese Communist Party against those who 
overestimated the strength of U.S. imperialism, put too much 
stock in the atom bomb and believed it to be all-powerful and 
decisive and who doubted the ability of the Chinese people and the 
Chinese revolutionary forces to wage a successful war of liberation 
against U.S. imperialism and its lackey Chiang Kai-shek. 
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Struggle for Revolutionary Victory 

As part of this important and decisive inner-Party struggle Mao 
wrote an article, ' ' Some Points in Appraisal of the Present Interna- 
tional Situation,' 1 in April of 1946, in which he stressed that while 
the Soviet Union would correctly come to certain agreements and 
compromises with the victorious imperialist states, specifically 
Britain, France and the United States, nevertheless, "Such com- 
promise does not require the people in the countries of the 
capitalist world to follow suit and make compromises at home. The 
people in those countries will continue to wage different struggles 
in accordance with their different conditions." at> 

There is no doubt that here Mao had in mind not only the strug- 
gle in the capitalist countries themseíves, such as Britain, France 
and the United States, but also in those areas where these im- 
perialist powers, and the U.S. in particular, were striving to main- 
tain colonial domination in one form or another. As a footnote to 
this article by Mao Tsetung explained, this document was written 
"since some comrades overe9timated the strength of imperialism, 
underestimated the strength of the people, feared U.S. imperialism 
and feared the outbreak of a new world war," and therefore "show- 
ed weakness in the face of the arraed attacks of the U.S.-Chiang 
Kai-shek reactionary gang and dared not resolutely oppose 
counter-revolutionary war with revoiutionary war, In this docu- 
ment Comrade Mao Tsetung was combatting such erroneous 
thinking." 31 

It is also the case that Mao was countering the opinion of Stalin, 
who at that time advised the Chinese Communist Party not to 

wage an all-out struggle for power against Chiang Kai-shek but in- 
stead to make the best possible agreement with him for the time 
being. In this respect Stalin also overestimated the strength of 
U.S. imperialism and underestimated the strength of the people, 
and this-re-enforced those inside the Chinese Communist Party 
who "dared not resolutely oppose counter-revolutionary war with 
revolutionary war." It should be noted, however, that (as he 
himself later commented) Stalin was glad to be proved wrong by 
the successful revolutionary struggle in China. And there was 
nothing to say that Chinese communists had to accept Stalin's 
wrong advice. Whether they did or not depended on their own line, 

as shown by Mao's rejection of th¡9 advice. his daring to lead the 
w ar of liberation against Chiang Kai-shek and U.S. im- 
perialism— and to carry it through to victory. 

This ideological struggle within the Chinese Communist Party 
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was crucial in layíng the basis for successfully leading the masses 
in waging the war of liberation and bringing to a victorious conclu- 
sion the new-democratic revolution in China. On October 1, 1949 
Mao proclaimed the founding of the People's Itepublic of China. 
The Chinese revolution had thus entered the socialist stage 
through the road of the new-democratic revolution. The question 
of how to advance from a colonial or semi-colonial and semi-feudal 
society to a socialist society had in fact been answered. And it was 

Mao Tsetung who, by taking part in the concrete practice of the 
Chinese revolution and applying the universal principles of 
Marxism-Leninism to it, had developed the theory and strategy of 
this historic revolutionary advance. 
On the eve of the complete victory of the new-democratic revolu- 

tion, in reviewing its triumphant course and preparing for the next 
stage of the revolution, Mao summed up the crucial question of 
proletarian leadership. He recalled how earlier Chinese pro- 
gressives had Iooked to the West for China's salvation and took up 
"the new learning" imported and adopted from there as a weapon 
against the old feudal culture in China. 

"For quite a long time," Mao said, speaking especially of the 
period from the 1840s to the beginning of the 20th century, 

those who had acquired the new learning felt confident that it would save 
China, and very few of them had any doubts on this score, as the 
adherents of the old learning had. OnJy modernization could save China, 
only learning from foreign countries could modernize China. Among the 
foreign countries. only the Westem capitalist countries wére then pró- 
gressive, as they had successfully built modern bourgeois states. The 
Japanese had been successful in learning from the West, and the Chinese 
also wished to learn from the Japanese 

Imperialist aggression shattered the fond dreams off the Chinese about 
learning from the West. It was very odd— why were the teachers always 
committing aggression against their pupil? The Chinese learned a good 
deal from the West, but they could not make it work and were never able 
to realize their ideals. Their repeated struggles. including such a country- 
wide movement as the Revolution of 1911, all ended in failure. Day by 
day, conditions in the country got worse, and Hfe was made impossible. 
Doubts arose, tncreased and deepened. World War I shook the whole 
globe. The Russians made the October Revolution and created the world's 
first sociaüst state. Under the leadership of Lenin and Stalin, the revolu- 
tionary energy of the great proletariat and labouring people of Russia. 
hitherto latent and unseen by foreigners, suddenly em pted like a volcano. 
and the Chinese and all mankind began to see the Russians in a new light. 
Then, and only then, did the Chinese enter an entirely new era in their 
thinking and their lífe. They found Marxism-Leninism. the universally ap- 
plicable truth, and the face of China began to change. fla 
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In this way, Mao concluded, China was able to embark on the 
revolutionary road of new democracy. In this way it was able to ad- 
vance to "a people's republic led by the working class," to 
socialism, the real salvation of the Chine9e people. 

Philosophical Contributione 

Not only did Mao elaborate the line of new democracy in terms 
of the political struggle and lead the battle on all fronts to 

establish the leadership of the proletariat in order to carry through 
the new-democratic revolution and advance to the socialist stage. 
but he also made important contributions in the sphere of Marxist 
philosophy as a necessary part of developing, defending and apply- 
ing the line of new-democratic revolution. 

In 1937, in theearly period of theunited frontagainst Japanand 
the anti-Japanese war, Mao wrote two profound philosophical 
works. "On Pradice" and *'On Contradiction." These works made 
a tremendous contribution to Marxist philosophy in general, But 
more specifically they were atmed at combatting erroneous tenden- 
cies within the Chinese Communist Party at that time regarding 
the current struggle: both the tendency to deny the need for the 
united front and the failure to recognize the current stage of strug- 
gle characterized by the war of resistance to Japan, on the one 
hand; and, on the other hand, the tendency to deny the need for the 
leading role of the proletariat in the united front. to subordinate 
the proletariat and the Communist Party to the Kuomintang and 
the claas forces it represented and therefore to fail to make 

preparations in the current stage of struggle for the future ad- 
vance to the completion of the new-democratic revolution and the 
beginning of the socialist revolution. 

In "On Practice" Mao set forth the philosophical basis, in par- 

ticular with regard to the theory of knowledge, for both these right 
and "left" errors: 

It often happens, however, that thinking lags behind reality; this is 
because man's cognition is limited by numerous social conditions. We are 
opposed to die-hards in the revolutionary ranks whose thinking fails to ad- 
vance with changing objective circumatances and has manifested itself 
historically as Right opportunism. These people fail to see that the strug- 
gle of opposítes has already pushed the objective process forward while 
their knowledge has stopped at the old stage. This is characteristic of the 
thinking of all die-hards, Their thinking is divorced from social practice, 
and they cannot march ahead to guide the chariot of society: they simply 
trail behind. grumblíng that it goes too fast and trying to drag it back or 
turn it in the opposite direction. 
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We are also opposed to "Left" phrase-mongering. The thinking of "Left- 
ists" outatrips a given stage of development of the objective process; 
some regard theír fantasies as truth, while others strain to realize in the 
present an ideal which can only be realized in the future. They alienate 
themselves from the current practice of the majority of the people and 
from the realities of the day, and show themselves adventurist in their ac- 
tions. M 

Process of Development 

Further, Mao analyzed from a philosophical standpoint the basis 
for the change in China's bourgeois-democratic revolution from the 
old-democratic to the new-democratic revolution, the basis for the 
sub-stages within the new-democratic revolution, as well as the 
basis for the advance through the new-democratic to the socialist 
revolution; 

The fundamental contradiction in the process of development of a thing 
and the essence of the process determined by this fundamental contradic- 
tion will not disappear until the process is completed; but in a lengthy prc- 
cess the conditions usually differ at each stage. The reason is that, 
although the nature of the fundamental contradiction in the process of 
development of a thing and the essence of the process remain unchanged, 
the fundamental contradiction becomes more and more intensified as it 
passes from one stage to another in the lengthy process. In addition, 
among the numerous major and minor contradictions which are determin- 
ed or influenced by the fundamental contradiction, some become inten- 
sified, some are temporarily or partially resolved or mitigated, and some 
new ones emerge; hence the process is marked by stages. If people do not 
pay attention to the stages ín the process of development of a thing, they 
cannot deal with its contradictions properly. . . 

Take the process of China's bourgeois-democratic revolution, which 
began with the Revolution of 1911; it, too. has several distinct stages. In 
particular, the revolution in its period of bourgeois leadership and the 
revolution in its period of proletarian leadership represent two vastly dif- 
ferent historical 9tages. In other words. proletarian leadership has fun- 
damentaUy changed the whole face of the revolution, has brought about a 
new alignment of classes. given rise to a tremendous upsurge in the pea- 
sant revolution, imparted thoroughness to the revolution against im- 
perialism and feudalism, created the possibility of the transition from the 
democratic revolution to the socialist revolution, and so- on. None of these 
was possible in the period when the revolutton was under bourgeois 
leadership. Although no change has taken place in the nature of the fun- 
damental contradiction in the process as a whole. ie., in the anti- 
imperialist, anti-feudal. democratic-revolutionary nature of the process 
(the opposite of which is its semi-colonial and semi-feudal nature), 
nonetheless this process has passed through several stages of develop- 
ment in the course of more than twenty years. 

. . . These stages are marked by particular features such as the inten- 



sification of certain contradictions [e.g., the Agrarian Revolutionary War 
and the Japanese invasion of the four northeastern provinces), the partial 
or temporary resolution of other contradictions ie.g., the destruction of 
the Northern warlords and our confiscation of the land of the landlords). 
and the emergence of yet other contradictíons (e.g., the conflicts among 
the new warlords, and the landlords' recapture of the land after the toss of 
our revolutionary base areas in the south). íU 

While, as noted before, "'On Practice" and "On Contradiction" 
have enduring and general application and have greatly enriched 
Marxist philosophy, they were of specific and critical importance 
in the Chinese revolution at that particular stage in laying the 
basis for the advance through the anti-Japanese war to the comple- 
tion of the democratic revolution in China on a new basis and the 
advance ín this way to socialism. As noted at the start of this 
chapter, the victory of the new-democratic revolution ñn China and 
the advance of China to socialism represented a great leap forward 
not only for the people of China but for the people of the whole 
world in their struggle against imperialism and reaction and for 
socialism and ultimately comnuinism. It brought profound 
changes not only in China but in the entire international situation 
and in the class struggle internationally. As the statement from 
the leading bodies of the Chinese Party and state on the death of 
Mao Tsetung summed up: 

During the period of the new-democratic revolution, Chairman Mao, in 
accordance with the universal truth of Marxism-Leninism and by combin- 
ifig it with the concrete practice of the Chinese revolution, creatively laid 
down the generai line and general policy of the new-democratic revolution, 
founded the Chinese People's Liberation Army and pointed out that the 
seizure of poiitical power by armed force in China could be achieved only 
by following the road of building rural base areas, using the countryside to 
encircle the cities and finally seizing the cities, and not by any other road. 
He led our Party, ourarmyandthepeopleofourcountry inusingpeople's 
war to overthrow the reactionary rule of ünperialism. feudaüsm and 
bureaucrat-capitalísm. winning the great victory of the new-democratic 
revolution and founding the People's Republic of China. The victory of the 
Chinese people's revolution led by Chairman Mao changed the sítuation ín 
the East and the world and blazed a new trail for the cause of liberatíon of 
the oppressed nations and oppressed people,* 

Upholding Proletarian Internationalism 

As a socialist country, the People's Republic of China, as well as 
the Chinese Communist Party, under the leadership of Mao 
Tsetung continued to support the revolutionary struggles of the 
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people of the world, including the struggle ffor national liberation 
of the peoples of the colonial countries. Having only just achieved 
its own liberation, China united with the Korean people in the war 
against U.S. aggression in the early 1950s. At the same time China 
supported the struggles of the peoples of Indochina and peoples of 
other areas against imperialism and reaction. Further, in the mid 
and late 1950s and afterward, with the degeneration of the Soviet 
party into revisionism, the betrayal by Khrushchev, Brezhnev and 
others. and the restoration of capitalism in the USSR, the Chinese 
Communist Party led by Mao Tsetung waged decisive struggle 
against the Soviet bourgeois ruling class. including an active 
ídeological struggle to expose and combat the sham Marxism and 
counter-revolutionary treachery of these Soviet revisionists. 

A most important issue in this struggle was the ouestion of 
whether or not to support the revolutionary movements of the 
peoples of Asia, Africa and Latin America, which had swelled into 
a mighty anti-imperialist torrent following World War 2. Apolo- 
gists of Neo-ColoniaH$m was a major article written by the 
Chinese Communist Party as a polemic against the Soviet reví- 
sionists on this decisive question. 

This article was written in 1963. when the Soviet revisionists 
were only in the process of carrying out the all-around reatoration 
of capitalism in the USSR and their overall relationship with U.S. 
imperialism then was characterized by capitulation to and col- 
laboration with it. Still, Apohgists of Neo-Colonialism sets forth 
basic analysis and basic principles which retain great importance 
and validity today in the situation where there have been signifi- 
cant changes in the world, where contention has clearly replaced 
collusion as the principal aspect of the relationship between the 
USSR and the U.S., and where U.S. imperialism is no longer alone 
the chief world exploiter and oppressor and bulwark of coloniahsm. 
Today the two superpowers, both of which practice neo- 
colonialism, are the maín enemies of the people of the world and 
must overall be the main target of the national liberation struggles 

in Asia, Africa and Latin America. 

In this article the Chinese Communist Party sharply pointed out 
that with regard to the struggles in Asia, Africa and Latin 
America: 

An important line of demarcation between the Marxtst-Leninists and 
the modern revisionists is the attitude taken towards thia extremely 
sharp issue of contemporary world politics. The Marxist-Leninists firmly 
side wiih the oppressed nations and actively support the national libera- 
tion movement, The modern revisionists in fact side with the imperiolists 



and colonialists and repudiate and oppose the national liberation rnove- 
ment in every possible way. M 

Attitude Toward Revolutionary Movements 

The Soviet revisionists attempted to subvert and actually sup- 
press the revolutionary movements of the people in the colonial 
countries because they feared, and rightly so, that these 
movements would interfere with their collaboration with U.S. im- 
perialism and their attempts to emerge as a superpower. 
Khrushchev and Co. claimed that the colonial system was on the 
verge of extinction in Asia, Africa and Latin America and that 
there was no longer any significant revolutionary mass struggle to 
be waged for national liberation in these areas. I n fact Khrushche v 
regarded such struggles as extremely dangerous. 

In answer to this the Chinese Communist Party pointed out 
that; 

The facts are clear. After World War II the imperialists have certainly 
not given up colonialism. but have merely adopted a new form, neo- 
colonialism. An important characteristic of such neo-colonialism is that 
the imperialists have been forced to change their old style of direct col- 
onial rule in some areas and to adopt a new style of colonial rule and ex- 
ploitation by relying on the agents they have selected and trained. The im- 
perialists headed by the United States enslave or control the colonial 
countries and countries which have already declared theír independence 
by organizing military blocs, setting up military bases, establishing 
"federations" or "communities," andfosteringpuppetregimes. By means 
of economic "aid" or other forms, they retain these countries as markets 
for their goods, sources of raw material and outlets for their export of 
capital, plunder the riches and suck the blood of the people of these coun- 
tries. Moreover, they use the Ünited Nations as an important tool for in- 
terfering in the internal affairs of such countries and for subjecting them 
to military. economic and cultural aggression. When they are unable to 
continue their rule over these countries by "peaceful" means, they 
engineer military coups d'etat, carry out subversion, or even resort to 
direct armed intervention and aggression. . . 

This néo-coloniaüsm is a more pernicious and sinister form of col- 
onialism. 1 " 

The Chinese Communist Party thoroughly exposed the 
bankruptcy of the revisionist leaders of the Communist Party of 
the Soviet Union (CPSUJ on these vital questions. It pointed out 
that: 

The leaders of the CPSU have also created the theory that the national 
iiberation movement has entered upon a "new stage'* having econornic 
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tasks as its core. Their argument is that, whereas "formerly. the struggle 
was carried on mainiy in the poiitícal sphere," today the economic ques- 
tion has become the "central task" and "the basic linfc in the further 
development of the revolution.". . . 

The primary and most urgent task facing these countries is still the fur- 
ther development of the struggle against imperialism, old and new col- 
onialism, and their lackeys. This struggle is still being waged fiercely in 
the political. economic, military, cultural, ideological and other spheres. 
And the struggles in all these spherea still find their most concentrated 
expression in political struggle, which often unavoidably develops into 
armed struggle when the imperialists resort to dírect or indirect armed 
suppression. It is important for the newly independent countries to 
develop their independent economy. But this task must never be 
separated from the struggie against imperialism. old and new coionialism. 
and their lackeys. 

Like "the disappearance of colonialism," this theory of a "new stage" 
advocated by the leaders of the CPSU is clearly intended to whitewash the 
aggression against and plunder of Asia, Africa and Latin America by neo- 
colonialism, as represented by the United States, to cover up the sharp 
contradiction between imperialism and the oppressed nations and to 
paralyze the revolutionary struggle of the people of these continents. 

According to this theory of theirs, the fight against imperialism. old and 
new colonialism, and their lackeys is, of course, no longer necessary, for 
colonialism is disappearing and economic development has become the 
central task of the national liberation movement. Does it not follow that 
the national Überation movement can be done away with altogether? . , . 

The wrong üne of the leaders of the CPSU completely abandons the task 
of fighting imperialism and colonialism and opposes wars of national 
liberation; this means that it wants the proletariat and the Communist 
Parties of the oppressed nations and countries to roll up their patriotic 
banner of opposing imperialism and strtiggling for national independence 
and surrender it to others. In that case, how could one even talk about an 
anti-imperialist united front or of proletarian leadership? 

Another idea often propagated by the Ieader9 of the CPSU is that a 
country can buíld socialism under no matter what leadership, including 
even that of a reactionary nationalist like Nehru. This is still farther 
removed from the idea of proletartan leadership." 1 

Continued Need for Proletarían Leadership 

This did not mean, of course, that China did not support coun- 

tries in Asia, Africa and Latin America, even those under the 
leadership of types like Nehru and others, in resisting imperialist 
domination. China as9Ísted them in this resistance in many ways 
and encouraged them to strengthen such resistance. But the point 
being stressed was that such resistance could not substitute for 
nor certainly be raised above the revolutionary struggle of the 
masses and the need for the proletaríat and its Commurúst Party 
to lead the national liberation movement to complete victory and 
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then lead the masses in building socialism. 

And the Chinese Communist Party reaffirmed the all-important 
principle of the link between the national liberation struggles ín 
the colonial countries and the struggle of the proletariat in the ad- 
vanced capitalist countries, their common unity in the fight 
against imperialism and for the ultimate goal of socialism and 
finally communism: 

No one can deny that an extremely favourable revolutionary situation 
now exists in Asia, Africa and Latin America. Today the national libera- 
tion revolutions in Asia. Africa and Latin America are the most important 
forces dealing imperialism direct blows. The contradictions of the world 
are concentrated in Asia, Africa and Latin America. 

The centre of world contradictions. of world political struggles, is not 
fixed but shifts with changes in the international struggles and the revolu- 
tionary situation. We believe that. with the development of the contradic- 
tion and atruggle between the proletariat and the bourgeoisie in Westem 
Europe and North America, the momentous day of battle will arrive in 
these homes of capitalism and heartlands of imperialism. When that day 
comes. Western Europe and North America will undoubtedly beeome the 
centre of world political struggles, of world contradictions/' 



.1- 



Adhering to and firmly upholding proletarian internationalism, 
the Chinese Communist Party and the People's Republic of China 
under the leadership of Mao Tsetung opposed this to the stand of 
the revisionist rulers of the Soviet Union, pointing to the duties 
and responsibilities of the proletariat and its Communist Party in 

power in the socialist countrigs: 

According to Marxism-Leninism and proletarian internationalism, 
every socialist country which has achieved victory in its revolution must 
actively support and aasist the liberation struggles of the oppressed na- 
tions. The socialist countries must become base areas for supporting and 
developing the revolution of the oppressed nations and peoples 
throughout the world, form the closest alliance with them and carry the 
pro]etarian world revolution through to completion. 

But the leaders of the CPSU virtually regard the victory of sociaiism in 
one country or several countries as the end of the proletarian world revolu- 
tion. They want to subordinate the national liberation revolution to their 
general üne of peaceful coexistence and to the national interests of their 
own country. 40 

At this time and in the following years Mao continued to lead the 
Chineae Communist Party and the Chinese people in supporting 
the struggles of the people in various parts of the world, e3pecially 
in the countries of Asia, Africa and Latin America. since these 
areas had beeome the focal point of the contradictions of the im- 



perialist system worldwide and the storm center of the revolu- 
tionary movement in the world. Throughout the 1960s, Mao made 
a number of statements at crucial points in support of key strug- 
gles in the world, especially in these areas, which rallied the 

Chinese people's support and called on the revolutionary people 
and the broad masses in all countries to stand with these strug- 
gles. Then, in 1970, during the height of U.S. aggression in In- 
dochina, Mao issued another staternent, in support of the In- 
dochinese people as well as the people of the whole world, and 
especially of Asia, Africa and Latin America, in the fight against 
U.S. imperialism and its running dogs. During this period and 
after, Mao alsó increasingly warned the people throughout the 
world of the reactionary nature and role of Soviet social- 
imperialism, including its intensifying efforts to infiltrate and 
subvert revolutionary movements aimed against U.S. imperialism 
and pervert these into instruments of its growing contention with 
U.S. imperialism. 

A Great Internationalist 

Regardless of specific changes in the situation. Mao Tsetung 
continued to fight for the basic stand and Üne of aupport for the 
revolutionary struggle of the people in all countries, including the 
vital national liberation movements in Asia, Africa and Latin 
America, and to combat revisionism and revisionist subversion of 
this struggle down to his last breath. From ali this we can see that 
Mao Tsetung's great roie in relation to revolution in colonial coun- 
tries lay first in developing the basic theory and strategy for ad- 
vancing through the bourgeois-democratic revolution to the 
socialist revolution in such countries, and then in continuing to 
champion support for the revolutionary struggles of the people of 
the world, including, as a decisive part of this, assistance to the 
struggle of the people in the colonial countries. ideologically, 
politically and practically. 

Today, although the situation in the various countries of Asia, 
Africa and Latin America varies and although the concrete condi- 
tions may differ in some ways from those during China's new- 
democratic revolution. nevertheless the basic theory, strategy, line 
and leadership provided by Mao Tsetung for revolutions in these 

countries stands as one of Mao's truly great and immortal con- 
tributions to Marxism-Leninism and the revolutionary struggle 
toward the ultimate goal of communism worldwide. 
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Mao talks with young fighters of the Eighth Route Army in 
Yenan, 1939. 



Chapter 2 

REVOLUTIONARY WAR AND 
MILITARY LINE 



Introductíon 

The first chapter, dealing with Mao's deuelopment of the line for 
revolution in colonial countries, and Ín particular with the theory 
arzd strategy of new-democratic revolution, pointed out that Mao's 
contributions in that area were closely linked with tkose he made 
in the field afwarfare and mititary strategy. This chapter takes up 
Mao's development of the line of people's war in China and his 
general contributions to Marxist military line, theory and 
strategy. 

Basis, Fundamental Prínciples of Mao's Military Line 

In formuiating a revolutionary line on warfare and Marxist 
military strategy and theory, Mao summed up and learned from 
the contributiona and writings on this subject of both Marxist 

revolutionary leaders and other writers and thinkers frorn various 
ages, both in China and in other countries. China itself, wtth its 
thousands of years of history and repeated uprisings of the masses 
and revolutionary wars, was rich in experience of warfare, both an- 
cient and more contemporary. Also in the bríef períod since the 
proletariat had emerged on the historical scene it had been engag- 
ed in a number of countries in revolutionary wars, sometimes 
together with. even under the leadership of, other classes, in- 

cluding the bourgeoisie, against feudalism, reactionary monar- 
chies or other forces holding back the development of capitaüsm, 
and sometimes as an independent force fighting together with 
other oppressed masses for the seizure of power and the establish- 
ment of a workers' state. 

Prom the first, the leaders of the class conscious workers' move- 
ment paíd considerable attention to the question of armed struggle 
and the role of revolutionary violence in advancing society from 
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one historical stage to the next, in particular from capitalism to 
socialisro and ultimately communism. Marx and Engels followed 
closely and wrote extensively on such historical events as the Civil 
War in the U.S. as well as various progressive wars in Europe and 
elsewhere. And in particular they followed closely and gave advice 
to the uprising of the workers in Paris which established the first, 
though short-lived, workers' government in 1871, the Paris Com- 
mune. They firmly established the basic principle of Marxism that 
the abolition of capitalism required as a first step the forcible over- 
throw of the capitalist state and the forcible suppression of the 
overthrown capitalist class and capitalist elements in order to ad- 
vance to classless society, communisrn. 
Engels, in such works as his " Introduction" to Marx's The Class 

Struggles in France, 1848 to 1850 and his famous Anti-Duhring as 
well as in other works, summed up the recent developments in ar- 
maments and other developments which gave rise to necessary 
changes in the strategy and tactics of modern warfare. And he 
summed up political lessons from this and their application to the 
question of the armed uprising of the working class against the 
rule of capital. 

Lenin, in the beginning of the 1905 Revolution in Russia. which 
he later would term a "dress rehearsal" for the successful seizure 
of power in 1917, paid particular attention to the question of the 
tactics of street fíghting and armed insurrection which had to be 
developed in order to confront the military power of the Tsar. In 
leading the successful rnsurrection in Russia in October 1917, 
Lenin and Stalin developed Marxist theory and practice with 
regard to insurrection and warfare in a capitalist country— though 
one with backward features such as large-scale survivals of 
feudalism and backward conditiona ín the countryside. Lenin and 
Stalin further developed Marxist theory, strategy and tactics on 
revolutionary war, specifically in the civil war that followed the 
victorious insurrection in October 1917. It was in this war that the 
Russian workers and peasants, led by the Bolshevik Party and 
Lenin «nd Stalin, defeated not only the overthrown capitalists and 
land'ords in Russia but fourteen reactionary powers that interven- 
ed on the side of counter-revolution. 

And of course, in World War 2, in the great patriotic war of the 
USSR which ended in the defeat of the German Nazis, Stalin 
briiliantly led the Soviet Red Army and the Soviet people as a 
whole in waging revolutionary war to defeat the invasion and war 
of aggression of the Nazis. which became the turning point and 
deciaive factor in the war and the defeat of the fascist axis. In the 



course of this, Stalin made great contributions to the revolu- 
tionary movement internationally and to communist strategy and 
tactics of warfare and their concrete application. 

First Comprehensive Marxist Military Line 

But it was Mao Tsetung who was the first among the great 
Marxist leaders to develop a comprehensive and compiete Marxist 
military line and system of thought on military affairs. For over 20 
years Mao Tsetung led the Chinese Communist Party, the Chinese 
people and the armed forces under the Communist Party's leader- 
ship in waging revolutionary warfare agaanst the warlords. against 
the reactionary regime of Chiang Kai-shek, then in the united front 

against Japan in the anti-Japanese war, and finally in the war of 
Überation against Chiang Kai-shek and his U.S. backers, which 
resulted in the liberation of China in 1949. 

Mao's deveJopment of MarxisnvLeninism with regard to warfare 
was closely linked with the character of the Chinese revolution. 
For, as pointed out in the preceding chapter, from the beginning 
the armed revolution was fighting the armed counter-revolution in 
China. And this was both a specific feature and a specific advan- 
tage of the Chinese revolution. 

In other words, as Mao pointed out and fought for, from the 
beginning warfare was the main form of the revolutionary move- 
ment in China. This was a truth that Mao established as a basic 
principle of the Party only through fíerce struggle against right 
opportunists within the Party at the early stages of the Chinese 
revolution. It was án the course of leading the armed struggle 
through the varíous stages of the revolution that Mao fully 
developed his Marxist military line and strategy and system of 
thought on military affairs, which guided the Chinese revolution to 
complete victory and made lasting contributions in greatly 
enriching Marxism-Leninism on the question of warfare. As Mao 
himseif was to say, for himself a9 well as the Communist Party and 
the Chinese masses which it led, it was a question of learning war- 
fare through making warfare. 

At the same time, as pointed out earlier, Mao studied and ab- 
sorbed the rich lessons of warfare, especially progressive wars in 
China and other countries. and the thinking and analysia of revolu- 

tionary leaders, and particularly Marxist leaders, on the question 
of warfare. Furthermore, Mao brilliantly applied materialist 
diaüectics to the question of warfare and the development of 
revolutionary strategy for warfare in China through the various 
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stages of the Chinese revolution. Mao's military works, then, are a 
rich treasure house not only of Marxist thought on the question of 
war but also in the application of basic principles of Marxism. in 
particular Marxist philosophy. 

Mao's military line was rooted in the basic fact that revolu- 
tionary war depends on the masses of people ancl caxi only succeecl 
on the basis that it enjoys their support and enlists them actively 
ín the struggle against the counter-revolutionary forces. ín other 
words, as Mao said, a people's war Ís a war of the masses. This has 
important application not only in countries like China but univer- 
sally for the revolutionary struggle in all countries. And while the 
military tactica Mao developed have specific relevancy and impor- 
tance for countries like China during the period of the new- 
democratic revolution, the basíc principles of Mao's military line 
have general application to revolutionary warfare in all countries, 

From the very beginning. Mao fóught for, and through the 
course of the revolution further deepened and forged, some of these 
basic principles. Of great importance among these is the principle 
that the Party must command the gun, and not the other way 
around— in other words, that the Party must lead the revolu- 
tionary armed forces and the armed struggle, and the army must 
never be allowed to become at the same time the political leading 
force of the revolution or a force independent from the politicaü 
leadership of the Party; and, linked to this, that man . not weapons, 
is decisive in warfare, a fundamental truth that Mao fought for, 
defended and developed in opposition to the opportunism of old 
and new revisionists. from Bernstein and Kautsky to Khrushchev 
and Khrushchev-types in China itself. 

Further, Mao developed the basíc oríentation which has applica- 
tion for oppressed nation9 and for sociaiist countries subjected to 

imperialist aggression, and further for all revolutionary armed 
forces which start off small and/or weak in opposition to their 
adversary— the orientation of first proceeding from the strategic 
defensive and waging the war in such a way as to prepare for and 
finally go over to the strategic offenaive and on that basis carry 

the warfare through to victory. 

In developing his line on revolutionary war, Mao based himself 
on and forcefully reaffirmed the fundamental Marxist analysis of 
the question of war. For example, in "Problems of Strategy in 
China's Revolutionary War," written in December 1936. Mao 
pointed out that "War is the higheat form of struggle for resolving 
contradictions, when they have developed to a certain stage, be- 
tween classes, nations, states, or political groups. and it has ex- 



isted ever since the emergence of private property and of classes." 1 
Mao made clear that the purpose of the proletariat in waging 
war was to defeat imperialism and reaction and advance society 
toward the stage of communism, where war would finally be 
eliminated with the elimination of classes. He vividly showed that 
it is necessary to wage warfare in order to end warfare: as he 
graphically put it, in order to get rid of the gun it is necessary to 
pick up the gun. This was a stinging refutation of revisionist and 
other bourgeois trash that preaches passivity and pacifism to the 
masses in order to set them up for slaughter by the reactionaries 
and hold back the revolutíonary struggle. 

Further, in "Problems of War and Strategy," written in 
November 1938, Mao explained that "The seizure of power by arm- 
ed force, the settlement of the issue by war, is the central task and 
the highest form of revolution. This Marxist-Leninist principle of 
revolutíon holds good universally, for China and for all other coun- 
tries.*' 2 Mao immediately added, however, " But while the principle 
remains the same, its application by the party of the proletariat 
finds expression in varying ways according to the varying condi- 
tions." 3 As on other questions, with regard to the Marxist military 
line for revolutionary war, Mao concretely analyzed the concrete 
conditions, combatted dogmatism as well as revisionism and on 
this basis developed the correct military line in opposition to 
various opportunist military lines. 

The correct military line for China's révolution was based on the 
correct analysis of Chinese society and the character of the Chinese 
revolution in general, which flowed from the basic semi-colonial, 
semi-feudal nature of China and its specific conditions, including 
its relation to various imperialist powers, during the course of this 
revolution. It was on this basis that Mao developed the strategy of 

eatablishing base areas, waging protracted war to surround the 
cities from the countryside and finally capture the cities and win 
nationwíde political power, the correct road on which Mao led the 

Chinese masses in waging the successful revolutionary struggle in 
China. • 

Revolutionary Base Areas 

At the very early stages of the Chinese revolution, Mao made 
and defended the analysis of why red political power could exist in 
China— that is, why it was possible to establish liberated base 
areas and use them as the foundation for waging revolutionary 
war. Mao provided leadership in carrying this out, not only in 
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theory but in practice. In 1927 he led the Autumn Harvest Upris- 
ing, from which the armed forces were developed which estabtished 
the first revoiutionary base area in China in the Chingkang Moun- 
tains. The basic line of establishing base areas and waging warfare 
with them as the foundation was itself a briUiant application of 
Marxist materialist dialectics and provided the means for turning 
weakness and backwardness in China into a strength for the 
revolutionary struggle. Mao pointed out that not only was China 
subjected to imperiaiist aggreasion and domination, but that 
various imperialist powers were contending for control of China 
and the various reactionary forces in China were aligned with and 
lackeys of these contending imperialists. Therefore the reactionary 
forces in Chána were divided. Further, he pointed out that in the 
vast countryside of China there was "a localized agricultural 
economy (not a unified capitalist economy)" and this provided the 
economic base for relatively self-suffícient base areas to exist. 1 
From the beginning Mao stressed that the armed s truggle in China 
must be integrated with the agrarian revolution and that it was 
generally Unked to the democratic revolution in China. He stressed 
that "the regions where China's Red political power has first 
emerged and is able to last for a long time have not been those 
unaffected by the democratic revolution. . but regions. . where 
the masses of workers, peasants and soldiers rose in great numbers 
in the course of the bourgeois-democratic revolution of 1926 and 
1927." 8 

Mao pointed out that the existence and survival of such base 
areas was an unprecedented event in the history of the world, and 
he consistently pointed to the material and political reasons why 
such base areas could exist and could be expanded in the course of 
revolutionary struggle. In this he had to wage a fierce ideological 
struggle against putschists in the Chinese Communist Party who 
wanted to wage big attacks on the cities, rather than establish 
base areas, who wanted to attempt to seize nationwide power right 
away and all at once. But even more he had to wage struggle 
against pessimism and right opportunism, including that of Lin 
Piao even at this early stage of the Chinese Revolution, in the late 
1920s. Such people were raising the question. "How long can we 
keep the red flag flying?" and doubting and challenging the 
strategy of establishing base areas and waging protracted warfare. 
Instead, such people. not believing that a revolutionary high táde 

in the country was imminent and being despondent in the face of 
temporary setbacks. wanted to go in for roving guerrilla actions 
and act as roving rebel bands. Mao pointed out that such an ap- 
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proach would isolate the revolutionary forces and the revolu- 
tionary army from the broad masses and was bound to lead to 
defeat. In refuting this line Mao stressed that "there will soon be a 
high tide of revolution" throughout the country as a whole, and 
specifically in response to the question of what was meant by 
" soon" Mao, ín a now famous and powerfully poetic statement, ex- 
plained it as follows: 

But when I say that there will soon be a high tide of revolution in China, I 
am emphatically not speaking of something which in the words of some 
people "¡8 possibly coming", something Ulusory, unattainable and devoid 
of sig^iificonce for action. It is like a ship far out at sea whose mast-head 
can already be seen from the shore; it is Uke the morning sun in the east 
whose shimmering rays are visible from a high mounuin top; it is like a 
chiid about to be born moving restlessly in its mother's womb. 8 

The establishment of base areas was, of cour9e, not an end in 
itseLf. but the means and the foundation for waging revolutionary 
warfare. It was a question of establishing the political power of the 
masses through armed struggle and then using this as a support 
and rear area for engaging the enemy in revolutionary warfaré. 
Here again, the role and struggle of the masses was decisive. In 
establishing the first base area in the Chingkang Mountains as ear- 
ly as 1927. Mao chose an area where the mass struggle was at a 
high level, and this was a most decisive factor in terms of not only 
establishing but being able to mñintain an independent regime, a 
liberated base area. With this as a foundation, Mao led not only in 
formulating but in applying: 

the policy of estabhshing base areas; of systematically setting up political 
power; of deepening the agrarian revolution; of expandmg the people s 
armed forces by a comprehensive process of building up first the township 
Rod Guards. then the diatrict Red Guards, then the county Red Guards. 
then the local Red Army troops, ali the way up to the regular Red Army 
troops; of spreading political power by advancing in a series of waves. etc.. 
etc. Only thus is it possible to build the confidence of the revolutioriary 
masses' throughout the country. as the Soviet Union has built it 
throughout the world. Only thus is it possible to create tremendous di^ 
ficulties for the reactionary ruling classes, shake their foundations and 
hasten their internal diaintegration, Only thus is it really possible to 
create a Red Army which will become the chief weapon for the great 
revolution of the future. In short. only thus is it possible to hasten the 
revolutionary high tide.' 

It was in this way that the workers' and peasants' army was in 
fact built up and the armed stmggle against the counter- 
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revolutionary forces of Chiang Kai-shek was developed. From very 
early on, Mao had developed some of the basic principles that were 
to form the foundation of his military line. He concentrated the 
many complexities of war into the formulation that the basic prin* 
ciple in war is to "preserve oneself and destroy the enemy." On the 
other hand he applied materialist dialectics not only to 
demonstrate how, overall, destroying the enemy is the principal 
aspect, but to develop out of an understanding of the basic princi- 
ple in war a whole series of strategic and tactical lines as weli as 

particular methods for waging revolutionary war and specific cam- 
paigns and battles within such a war in the concrete conditions of 
the Chinese revolution at each of its stages, leading to the suc- 
cessful seizure of nationwide political power. 

Mao stresaed that in ñ'ghting batttes and attacking the enemy it 
was necessary to concentrate the forces of the revolutionary army, 
while in order to develop and spread revolutionary struggle among 
the masses it was correct to dispérse the armed forces of the 
revolution, Both of these were important, for unless the masses 
were aroused and unless the armed struggíe was integrated with 
the revolutionary struggle of the masses, in particular the agrarian 
revolution in the countryside, then despite its heroism and even 

despite clever tactics in fighting, the Red Army would degenerate 
into banditry and warlordism. It would lack both a political and 
economic basis for waging revolutionary war, relying on the 
masses o£ people. On the other hand, unless the revolutionary ar- 
my adopted and successfully carried out correct military strategy 
and tactics, and in particular the principle of concentrating its 
forces, amassing a auperior force in any particular battle against 
the enemy, then it would not be able to sustain the base areas it 
had established and to further arouse and mobilize the masses in 
revolutionary struggle, build up the armed forces of the revolution 
and gradually expand the revolutionary war. In "A Single Spark 
Can Start a Prairie Fire," Mao summed up the military principles 
which had been developed through the course of three years of 
armed struggle: 



The tactics we have derived from the stmggle of the past three years are 
indeed different from any other tactics, ancient or modera, Chinese or 
foreign, With our tactics, the maases can be aroused for struggle on an 
ever-broadening scale, and no eneroy, however po werful. can cope with u s. 
Ours are guerrilla tactics. They consist mainly of the following poínta: 

" Divide our forces to arouse the masses, concentrate our forces to deal 
with the enemy." 

"The enemy advancea, we retreat: the enemy camps, we harass; the 
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enemy tirea, we attack; the enemy retreats, we pursue." 
"To extend stable base areas, employ the policy of advancing in waves: 

when pursued by a powerful enémy , émploy the policy of circüng aróUnd. " 
"Arouse the largest numbers of the masses in the shortest possible time 

and by the beat possible methods." 
These tactics are ju9t like casting a net; at any moment we should be 

able to cast it or draw it in. We cast it wide to win over the masses and 

draw it in to deal with the enemy. Such are the tactics we have used for the 

past three years." 

Of particular importance was what came to be called "the 
sixteen-character formula: 'The enemy advances, we retreat; the 
enemy camps, we harass; the enemy tires, we attack; the enemy 
retreats, we pursue.' " Several yeara later, Mao was to point out 
that "The sixteen-character formula covered the basic principles 
for combating 'encirclement and suppression': it covered the two 
stages of the strategic defen9ive and the strategic offensive, and 
within the defensive, it covered the two atages of the strategic 
retreat and the strategic counter-offensive. What came íater was 
ortly a development of this formula." 9 Through the development 
and application of these principles Mao led the revolutionary arm- 
ed forces in defeating four succesaive "encirclement and suppres- 
sion" campaigns launched by Chiang Kai-shek in an attempt to 
wipe out the revolutionary armed forces and the revolutionary 
base areas. All during this period, however, there was sharp op- 
position and interference within the Communist Party itself from 
various "left"opportunist lines. Most damaging of these linea was 
the 'ieft" opportunism of Wang Ming, who was later to flip over 
into outright right opportunism and capitulationism during the 

anti-Japaneae war and the united front against Japan. 

Combatting Opportunist Lines 

In this períod of the early 1930s Wang Ming's 'Íeft" opportunist 
line with regard to military affairs underestimated the enemy and 
insisted on the strategy of attacking large cities in oppositíon to the 
correct line of establishing and linking up base areas and luring the 
enemy in deep in order to atrike at it, concentrate superior forces in 
particuiar battles and wipe out its troops, and in this way break 
through the encirclement and in the particular campaign go from 
the defensive to the offensive. Owing to the interference of Wang 
Ming's "3eft*' opportunist Une. the Chinese Communist Party and 
the revolutionary army under its leadership were fínaiiy unable to 

defeat the fifth "encirclement and suppression" campaign launched 
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Chinese peasants from the liberated areas mobilize to support the Peo- 
ple's Liberation Army in the war for national liberation. 
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by Chiang Kai-shek against them, and were forced in 1934 to aban- 
don the centraJ base area in the south. Mao Tsetung, summing up 
these deveiopments, led the Chinese Communist Party's Red Army 
íti carrying out what became a historical event without precedent, 
the Long March. For two years, fíghting on the average of more 
than one battle a day, and winding over several thousand miles, the 
Red Army was finally able to break through the encirclement of 
Chiang Kai-shek's forces and advance to the northwest, 
establishing base areas there, The advance to the northwest was not 
aimply a questiort of fighting through, breaking the encirclement 
and avoiding suppression and annihilation by Chiang Kaí-shek's 
forces, but waa dírectly linked to the question of waging warfare 
against the Japanese, who had invaded the northeast of China and 
were preparing to advance into the re9t of the country. 

In January 1935, a deciaive turning point took place in the 
history of the Chinese Communist Party and the Chinese revolu- 
tion. An expanded meeting of the Political Bureau of the Party's 
Central Committee was held in which Mao Tsetung's military line 
was upheld in opposition to the opportunist line of Wang Ming and 
others, and Mao's leadership of the Chinese Communist Party and 
the Red Army was affirmed. This laid the basis for correctly carry- 
ing out the armed struggle against Japan, which was posing itself 
as the urgent requirement of the revolutionary struggle at the 
time. 

In sohdifying Mao*s revolutionary line and leadership with 
regard to the armed struggle and within the Chinese Communist 
Party a sharp struggEe aíso had to be waged against the flightism 
and splittism of Chang Kuo-tao, who attempted to set up a bogus 
Central Committee in opposition to Mao's leadership and refused 
to unite his armed forces with those under Mao's leadership to 
wage the struggle against Japan. Looking at the temporary and 
superficial phenomenon that the CommunÍ9t Party and the Red 
Army under its leadership had lost a large part of their forces 
through the course of the Long March, and acting in the manner of 
a warlord attempting to carve out territory for himself, Chang 
Kuo-tao insisted on retreating away from the task of estabiishing 
base areas and using them to engage in revolutionary warfare 
against the Japanese aggressors. Mao, in opposition to this, in- 
sisted that it was through the establishment of these base areas 
and the waging of the war against Japan and the full mobilizing 
and arousing of the maases for this atruggle that the Chinese Com- 
munist Party and the revolutionary armed forces would grow and 
become stronger. Through this struggle Chang Kuo-tao was 



defeated and soon after defected to the Kuomintang reactionaries. 

Through the course of the Long March, keeping fírmly in mind 
the objective of establishing the base areas for waging the struggle 
against Japan as well as the immediate objective of breaking 
through and defeating the "encirclement and suppression" of 
Chiang Kai-shek, Mao brilliantly applied military strategy. In par- 
ticular, he led the revolutionary armed forces in gaining the in- 
itiative and exercising flexibility under extremely difficult cir- 
cumstances. Mao poínted out in his military writings that the 
question of irütiative was closely linked to the question of 
superiority, and it was the case during the Long March that the 
reactionary forces of Chiang Kai-shek enjoyed strategic superiori- 
ty in terms of numbers and training as well as armaments. But, 
taking that into account and applying materialist dialectics and 
specifíc principles of military strategy and tactics based on them, 
Mao led the revolutionary armed forces in establishing tactical 
superiority in certain battles and in seizing the initiative tactically 
within the situation where the enemy strategically had superiori- 
ty. At the same time, Mao also correctly handled the dialectical 
relationship between the main direction and secondary direc- 
tions— that is, he led the Red Army in shifting its directions tac- 
tically in order to fight battles in the most favorable cir- 
cumstances, in order to be able to Launch surprise attacks on the 
enemy, while at the same time adhering to the main direction of ad- 
vancing to the north in order to be able to wage revolutionary war- 
fare against Japanese aggression. 

"Problems Of Strategy In China's Revolutionary War," written 
by Mao in December 1936, summed up the experience of revolu- 
tionary war in China under the leadership of the Chinese Com- 
munist Party up to that point and laid the basis for waging revolu- 
tionary war in reeistance to Japanese aggression. In thia work 
Mao reaffirmed the fundamental principle that he had ffought for 
and set forth in earlier works, such as "The Struggle In The 
Chingkang Mountains," in November of 1928, and "On Correcting 
Mistaken Ideas In The Party," wrítten in December 1929— the 
principle that the Party must lead the army and the armed *trug- 
gle and that the revolutionary struggle must have the ideological 
and political leadership of the proletariat. 

This leadership was not only established through the vanguard 
role of the Cornmunist Party— which was overall the most impor- 
tant aspect of the proletariat's leading role— but also (if secondari- 

\y) was realized through the active participation of a number of 
class-conscious workers as backbone forces in the Communist Par- 
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ty and the revolutionary array founded by Mao. In fact, Mao had 
taken with him to the firat base area in the Chingkang Mountains 
many workers who had been recruited out of various struggles of 
the workíng class. Thus it is fundamentaUy wrong to argue that 
the Chinese revolution, in proceeding from the countryside to the 
cities, represented the hegemony of the petty bourgeoisie 
(specifically the peasantry) rather than the leadership of the pro- 
letariat in the revolutionary movement. Such a position fails to 
grasp the dialectics of the revolution in China Ín its new- 
democratic stage, and in particular the fact that the peasantry was 
the main force but the working class— principally through the line 
and policies of its Party and secondarily through the backbone role 
of class-conscious workers— remained the leading force. 

In "ProbIem9 of Strategy in China's Revolutionary War" Mao 
emphasized that: "Therefore, in an era when the proletariat has 
already appeared on the political stage, the responsibility for 
leading China's revolutionary war inevitably falls on the shoulders 
of the Chinese Communist Party." ,ü This work was written to 
combat various erroneous tendencies within the Chinese Com- 

munist Party and in particular against various forms of 
dogmatism and mechanical thinking— either to regard it as suffi- 
cient to study and understand the laws of war in general, making 
no distinction between reactionary and progressive or revolu- 
tionary wars; or to mechanically copy the experience of the Civil 
War in Russia leading to the estabÜshment of the Soviet Union; or 
to regard the early expertence of the Chinese Communist Party 
when it was still within the Kuomintang as the only valid or most 
valuable experience, negating the rich lessons of the revolutionary 
war of ten years against Chiang Kai-shek's reactionary forces that 
followed the breakup of the alliance wrth the Kuomintang after 
Chiang's coup in 1927. 

In answering this Mao pointed out that the laws of war, the laws 
of revolutionary war, and the laws of China's revolu tionary war 
were all problems whích required study, analysis, and solution, 
and that while there were certain basic principles to warfare in 
general, to revoiutionary warfare in particular. and specifically to 
China's revolutionary war, it was necessary to continue to appJy 
concrete analysis to concrete conditions and continue to develop 
the correct military strategy. While the line for waging revolu- 
tionary warfare could, of course, not be divorced from an overall 
analysis of the character of the Chinese revolution in general as 
well as at the particular stage of resistance against Japan, and 
while it could not be divorced from a correct political line in 
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general, it was also necessary to study and develop specific Unes 
nd policies on warfare itself. As Mao explained, "Our reyolu- 
cionary war has proved that we need a correct Marxist military 
line as well as a correct Marxist political Une." 11 

Reviewing the experience of ten years of warfare against the 
Kuomintang reactionaries, Mao pointed out that a specific feature 
of the Chinese revolution and revolutionary war in China was that 
China was a very large country and that this afforded the revolu- 
tionary forces room for maneuver. Secondly, with regard to the 
war against Chiang Kai-shek's forces. it had been necessary to 
take into account the important characteristic that the enemy was 
big and powerful while, at the beginning of the war. the revolu- 
tionary forces, and the Red Army, were small and weak. At the 
same time, showíng the interpenetration and close Unk between 
poUtical and military questions, Mao pointed out that an impor- 
tant characteristic of the struggle against the Kuomintang was 
that the Communist Party firraly upheld and camed out the 
agrarian revolution, whereas the Kuomintang opposed the 
agrarian revolution and therefore it lacked support from the 
peasantry, which the Communist Party was able to mobilize as the 
main force for the revolution and the main support for revolu- 
tionary war. 

Summing up these points, Mao showed that it was the case that 
because of large territory and maneuvering room in China and 
because of the leadership of the Communist Party and its integra- 
tion of the agrarian revolution with the armed struggle, it was 
possible for the Red Army to grow and eventually defeat the 
enemy. On the other hand he stressed that because of the fact that 
at the beginning the enemy was big and powerful while the Red Ar- 
my was amall and weak. it was impossible to rapidly defeat the 
enemy and therefore the revolutionary war in China must of 
necessity assume a protracted character. Mao's purpose in sum- 
ming up and analyzing these important characteristics was not on- 
ly to arm Party members and the masses with a correct under- 
standing of the müitary Une in general, but also to iay the basis for 
waging the war of reBÍstance against Japan. As he pointed out, 
"China's revolutionary war, which began in 1924, has passed 
through two stages, the fírst from 1924 to 1927, and the second 
from 1927 to 1936: the stage of nationai revolutionary war against 
Japan wül now commence." ia Lesaons which had been learned at 
the cost of great sacrifíce and paid for in blood had to be appUed 
concretely to the present struggle against the Japanese ag- 
gressors. 
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Offensive und Defensive 

Certain specific characteristics of the war against the Kuomin- 
tang might not entirely apply in the war against Japan. For exam- 
ple, in the short run in the war against the Kuomintang the enemy 
<Chiang Kai-shek's forcesl had a large population from which to 
draw, or press-gang, its troops, whereas in the war against 
Japanese aggression it was the Chinese nation that had a large 
population from which to draw its troops while Japan was not 
capable of fielding as large an army. Nevertheless, the basic prin- 
ciples of revoiutionary war whíeh had been forged in the course of 
the struggle against the Kuomintang must now be applied in wag- 
ing the revolutionary war against Japan. 

And this was true for most of the specific characteristics of the 
revolutionary war against the Kuomintang. For example, a most 
important factor which Mao pointed to in summing up the strug- 
gle against the "encirclement and suppression" campaigns was 
that in these battles "the two forms of fighting, offensive and 
defensive. are both employed, and here there is no difference from 
any Other war, ancient or modern, in China or elsewhere. The 
special characteristic of China's civil war, however. is the repeated 
alternation of the two forms over a long period of time." ia 

At the same time, Mao stressed the apecial importance of the 
strategic defensive in waging revolutionary war. He emphasized 
that "In every just war the defensive not only has a lulling effect 
on politically alien elements, it also makes possible the ratlying of 
the backward sections of the masses to join in the war." 14 He 
noted that: 

The military experts of the newer and rapidly developing imperiaüst 
countries, namely, Germany and Jopan, trumpet the advantages of the 
strategic offensive and come out against the strategic defensive. This 
kind of military thinking is absolutely unsuited to China's revolutionary 
war. These military experts assert that a seriou9 weakness of the defen- 
sive is that it shakes popular morale, instead of tnspiring it. This applies 
to countries where class contradictions are acute and the war benefits only 
the reactionary ruling strata or the reactionary political groups in power, 
But our situation is different. 16 

And Mao summed up the serious errors of those in the Chinese 
Communist Party who had insisted on not giving up any territory 
in the face of enemy attacks and wanted to fight the enemy "out- 
side the gates," who advocated strikíng out in two directions, rely- 
ing on positional warfare and following the policy of pitting a small 



force against a larger one rather than the correct policy of concen- 
trating a larger force against a numerically inferior force to wipe it 
out in any particular battle or campaign. Such people oppoaed the 
absolutely correct and necessary poUcy of luring the enemy in 
deep, surrounding it with the masses, cutting off its forces into 
various parts and annihilating them bit by bit. Mao noted that 
such erroneous arguments were raised in opposition to "guemlla- 
igm" but that they would certairúy lead to defeat. not victory, and 
that, where they held sway, they had led to exactly that. 
Mao emphatically stated that: 

Without a doubt these theorieB and practices were all wrong. They were 
nothing but subjectivism. Under favorable circumstances this subjec- 
tivism mamfested itself in petty-bourgeois revolutionary fanaticism and 
impetuosity. but in times of adversity. es the situation worsened, it 
changed successively into desperate recklessness, conservatism and 
fliehtism. They were the theories and practices of hotheads and ig- 
noramuaes; they did not have the sUghtest flavor of Marxism about them; 
indeed they were anti-Marxist. ,e 

Those who held such wrong and opportunist theories had in fact 
been responsible for the defeat of the Red Army during the fifth 
"encirdement and suppression" campaign of Chiang Kai-shek. 
Mao recaUed that they had incorrectly argued that, fc 'Evén though 
luring the enemy deep into our territory might have been uaeíul ín 
the past, it would be useless against the enemy's fifth 'encu-cle- 
ment and suppression' campaign in which he adopted the policy of 
blockhouse warfare. The only way to deal with this campaígn, they 
said, was to divide up our forcés for reaistance and make short 
swift thrusts at the enemy."" 

At the same time Mao pointed out that passive defense was also 
wrong and wouid lead to defeat. He stressed that the point ín 
hghting defensive warfare, and of strategic retreat as a key part of 
defensive warfare. was in fact to prepare to go over to the counter- 
offensive. He summed this point up in this way: "Strategic retreat 
is aimed solely at switching over to the counter-offensive and ís 
merely the first stage of the strategic defensive. The decisive Irnk 
in the entire strategy is whether victory can be won in the stage of 
the counter-offensive which follows." 18 

Once again Mao emphasized the crucial importance of concen- 
trating superior forces tacÜcaUy within the situation where 
strategically the enemy had superior numbers as well as supenor 
training and armaments. This came to be capsulized m the for- 
mula: "'strategy. one against ten; tactics, ten against one. In 
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other words, in the strategic situation where the revolutionary 
forces were still greatly outnumbered by the counter-revolutionary 
forces it was necessary in particular battles and campaigns to ap- 

ply the principle of concentrating an overwhelming force to wipe 

out a numerically inferior section of the enemy force. 

Mao also pointed out that another important characteristic of 
the operations of the revolutionary army which flowed from the 
fact that the enemy had technical superiority over it was that it 
fought with fluid and not fixed battlelines. And through analyzing 
the opportunist line which had led to defeat in the face of Chiang 
Kai-shek's fifth "encirclement and suppression" campaign and 
had forced the Chinese Communist Party and the Red Army to em- 
bark on what became the Long March. Mao pointed out, with a 
brilliant application of dialectics. that "The mistaken rejection of 
guerrilla warfare and fluidity on a small scale had led to guerriila 
warfare and fluidity on a great scale." 10 

Mao insisted on a dialectical approach to what was called 
"guerrilla-ism." Herejected "guerrilla-ism" insofarasit meant op- 
position to building a regular army. At the same time he stressed 
the importance of guerrilla warfare and defended this against 
those who denounced the use of guerrilla warfare as "guer- 
rilla-ism." He pointed out that in this sense "guerrilla-ism" had 
two aspects, and that while the revolutionary army and revolu- 
tionary warfare in China had developed to a much higher level than 
in the early stages of the first formatíon of armed units (the fírst 
building up of the Red Armyl s-till it was necessary to retain and 
continue to apply some of the principles which had been forged 
through the waging of guerrilla war. He summed this up by say- 
ing: 

At present we oppose the wrong measures of the period of the domina- 
táon of 'ieft" opporlunism on the one hand and on the other the revival of 
many of the irregular features which the Red Army had in its infancy but 
which are now unnecessary, But we should he resolute in restoring the 
many valuable principles of army huilding ond of strategy and tactics by 
which the Red Army has consistently won its victories.' ;n 

Finally in this work, Mao reaffirmed the all-important princíple 
of waging warfare of annihilation, that is fighting battles and cam- 
paigns not merely to rout the enemy but to thorougbly wipe it out 
and achieve a quick victory in battles, This, again, was a masterful 
application of dialectics. of applying the tactics of quick victory 
and annihitation to the situation where the strategic oríentation 
must be a protracted war and & war of attrition to gradually and 
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ver a fairly long period of time wipe out large numbers of enemy 
forces and in this way wear down and finally defeat the enemy. 

Guerrilla Worfare 

A year and a half later. after almost a year of experience in the 
war of resistance against Japan. Mao wrote "Problems of Strategy 
jn Guerrilla War Against Japan" in May 1938. As a note to this ar- 
ticle explained, it was wrítten as part of a struggle against those 
inside and outsíde the Party who "belittied the important 
strategic role of guerrilla warfare and pinned their hopes on 
regular warfare alone, and particularly on the operations of the 
Kuomintang forces. Comrade Mao Tse-tung refuted this view and 
wrote this article to show the correct road of development for anti- 
Japanese guerrilla warfare." 2 ' 

In this work Mao reiterated the basic principle that the war 
must be fought at tts beginning stages and throughout most of its 
duration as a strategically defensive war and that it must be a pro- 
tracted war. This was necessary and also could be turned to the ad- 
vantage of the revolutionary war. owing to the fact that on the one 
hand Japan was a strong country and was waging a war of aggres- 
sion, an unjust war, while China was weak in terms of technical 
ability and level of development of its productive forces but was 
waging a just war of resistance which could and must rely upon 
the strength of the masses of people. Because of these factors it 
was the case that Japan could and would occupy large parts of 
Chinese territory. This increased the necessity and importance of 
waging guerrilla warfare. especially within the areas generaüy oc- 
cupied by the Japanese aggressors. 

Mao pointed out that "the basic principle of guerrilla warfare 
must be the offensive. and guerrilla warfare is more oífensive in its 
character than regular warfare." 22 He stressed. however. that the 
offensive in guerrilla warfare must take the form of surpnse at- 
tacks. He further emphasized that in guerrilla warfare it was even 
more important than in regular warfare to fight battles of quick 
decision. GuerriIIa warfare is by its nature more dispersed than 
even mobile warfare but, Mao insisted. at Lhe same time the princi- 
ple of concentrating a superior force to strike at a small part of the 
enemy remains valid and important in guerrilla warfare. 

In the overall sense, during the entire war, Mao said, regular 
warfare would be principal and guerrilla warfare secondary. 
However, regular warfare meant principally mobile warfare and 
only secondarily positional warfare. Mobile war refers to warfare 
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fought by regular units with rear base areas and on a relatively 
large scale, applying the principle of moving and fighting, moving 
in order to fight; guerrilla warfare is generally fought by more ir- 
regular units, maínly for the purpose of harassing the enemy in its 
own territory. Mao sumrned up that, mainly through regular— and 
principally mobile— warfare but with guerrilla warfare playing an 
important though secondary role, the road to victory Iay in "the 
accumulation of many minor victories to make a major victory." 23 
In other words, in both regular as weU as guérrilla warfare it was 
necessary to stress the principles of fighting battles of quick deci- 
sion, of concentrating a big force to strike at a small section of the 
enemy forces and to annihilate the enemy forces piece by piece, 
thus through a protracted process carrying out a war of attrition 
against the enemy until it was weakened to the point where the 
final coup rfe groce could be delivered to it. 

Mao also gave emphasis to the question of developing guerrilla 
war into mobile war through the course of the anti-Japanese war. 
He pointed out: 

Since the war is protracted and ruthless, it is possible for the guerrilla 
units to undergo the necessary steeling and gradually to transform 
themselves into regular forces, so that their mode of operations is gradual- 
ly regularized and guerrilla warfare develops into mobile warfare. The 
necessity and possibilíty oi this development must be clearly recognized 
by the guerrilla commanders if they are to peraist in, and systematically 
carry out. the policy of turning guerriBla warfare into mobile warfare." 

In formulating this principle Mao criticized those who took the 
purely military approach, pointing out: 

They do not realize that the development of guerrilla warfare ínto mobile 
warfare means not the abandonment of guerrilla warfare, but the gradual 
formation, in the midst of widespread guerrílla warfare, of a main force 
capable of conducúng mobüe warfare, a force around which there niusi. 
Stül be numeroue guerrilla units carrying on extensive guerrilla opera- 
tions. These guerrilla units are powerful auxiliaries to the main force and 
serve as inexhaustible reservea for its continuous growth." 

And Mao went on to add that the principle of decentralized com- 
mand in campaigns or battles should be applied to regular as well 
as guerrilla war— in short, that ít was necessary to have unified 
strategy and overall a centralized strategic command but at the 
same time decentralized command and initiative and flexibility in 
waging particular campaigns and battles. 



"On Protracted War" 

Written at the same time as "Problems of Strategy in Guerrilla 
War Against Japan" Mao's "On Protracted War" was a broader 
and more general statement surnming up the principles of war and 
revolutionary war in particular and setting down the policies and 
overall strategic orientation for the war of resistance against 
Japan. Mao pointed out that the war of the Chinese nation in 
resistance to Japan was a war "which has no precedent in the 
history of the East, and which will go down as a great war in world 

history too." 1 " 3 

In this work Mao forcefully combatted and refuted the theory of 
China's inevitable subjugation as weU as the theory of quick vic- 
tory, both of which had considerable currency within China 
generally as well as in the Chinese Communist Party itself, though 
the former, the theory of subjugation and its outlook of capitula- 
tion, constituted overall the greater danger. Mao analyzed once 
again and in a thorough way the factors which explained both why 
it was possible for China to wage a victorious war of resistance 
against Japan and why on the other hand it must be a protracted 
war. He criticized both the notion that since Japan was superior to 
China in arms and technology therefore China could not wage a 
successful war of resistance and the notion, which he described as 
groundlessly optimistic. that Japan could be easily defeated, a no- 
tion which, he pointed out. beUttled the strategic role of guerrilla 
warfare in the war against Japan. 

Mao thoroughly and all-sidedly answered the argument that 
China would not be able to achieve victory . He concretely analyzed 
the specific features of the anti-Japanese war and the international 
situation in which it was taking place. He pointed out that Japan, 
whiie temporarily powerful and enjoying technical superionty over 
China, waa after all an imperialist power and therefore monbund, 
while on the other hand China was historically in an era of prog- 
ress-the proletariat and its Party had emerged on the scene and 
was leading the war of resisUnce against Japan. Mao further 
pointed out that internationally there was the existence of the 
Soviet Union and wide-scale progressive and revolutionary 
movements in various countries throughout the world which were 
opposed to Japan's war of aggression against China. 

On the baais of a concrete analysis of the different strengths and 
weaknesses of Japan and China Mao summed up once again that: 

Japan can ride roughshod over China for a certain time and to fl cer- 
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Uin extent. that China must unavoidably travel a hard stretch of road, 
and that ihe War of Resistance will be a protracted war and not a war of 
quick decisíon; nevertheless. it follows from the other contrast— a small 
country, retrogression and meagre support versus a big country. progress 
and abundant support — that Japan cannot ríde roughshod over China in- 
definitely but is sure to meet final defeat. while China can never be sub- 
jugated but is sure to win final victory." 

This was a sharp ideological struggle which had decisiveeffect in 
relation to the military struggle against Japan. At that time. at 
the beginning of the war, it was not at all clear, looking only on the 

surface and without examining the essence of things, that 
backward China could defeat advanced Japan. Because of this the 
tendencies to capítulate and to attempt to avoid protracted war 
were greatly slrengthened. 

Mao forcefully combatted those who wanted to adopt a policy of 
capitulation and concession to Japan and who promoted the er- 
roneous notion that this would halt Japan's advances throughout 

China and induce Japan to rest content with its seizure of only cer- 
i ;iin parts of northern China. Mao pointed to the imperialist nature 
of Japan, which was in fierce rivalry with other imperialist powers, 
and he showed how Japan could not stand stíll with a partial 
seizure of China but must push deeper into the interior of China. 
Basing himself on a class analysis of the forces not only within 

China but internationally and the relationship between the inter- 
nal and external forces, Mao pointed out that the Kuomintang 
"depends on Britain and the United States and hence will not 
capitulate to Japan unless they tell it to. ,,líB Thus, Mao pointed 
out, the tendency to capitulate and compromise with Japanese im- 
perialisrn, while great and dangerous, could and would be over- 
come by relying on the masses of Chinese people and the Chinese 
nation as a whole. which overwhelmingly favored and demanded 
resistance against Japan. 

At the same time Mao refuted the erroneous arguments of the 
theorists of quick victory and pointed to the fundamental unity be- 
tween the theory of subjugation and the theory of quick victory. 
Speaking of those who advocated quick victory Mao said pointed- 
ly, "they lack the courage to admit that the enemy is strong while 
we are weak," and base their strategy on this subjectivism. au Fur- 
ther about such people Mao said: 

Unable to endure the arduous trials of a protracted war and eager for an 
early triumph, the impetuous theorists of quick victory clamor for a stra- 
tegically decisive engagement the moment the situation takes a 9lightly 



favorable turn. To do what they wanl would be to inflict incalculabie 
damage on the entire war. spell fínis to the protracted war. and land us in 
the enemy's deadly trap; actually, it would be the worst policy. Undoubt- 
edly. if we are to avoid decisive engagements, we shall have to abandon 
territory. artd we must have the courage to do so when (and only whenl it 
becomes completely unavoidable, At such times we should not feel the 
slightest regreU for this policy of troding space for time is correct/ 
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Mao answered those who called such a policy one of non- 
resistance, pointing to the truth that unloss the strategy of pro* 
tracted war and the various principles that were inevitably part of 
it were applied. and if in place of these the strategy of the theorists 
of quick victory was adopted. then this would inevitably land the 
Chinese nation in the position of subjugation. Mao summed thia 
point up in the following way: 

Not to fight at all but to compromise with the enemy— that is non- 
resistance. which should not only be denounced but must never be 
lolerated. We must resolutely fight the War of Resistance. but in order to 
avoid the enemy's deadly trap. it is absolutely necessary that we should 
not allow our main forces to be finished off at one blow. which would make 
it difficult to continue the War of Resistance— in brief. it is abaolutely nec- 
essory to avoid national subjugation. To have doubts on this point is Lo be 
shortsighted on the question of the war and is sure to lead one into the 
ranks of the subjugationists. We have criticized the desperate reckless- 
ness of "only advance. never retreat" precisely because, if it became the 
fashion, this doctrine would make it impossible to continue the War of 
Resistance and would lead to the danger of ultimate national 
subjugation." 

Summing up the basis of the two erroneous kinds of think- 
ing— the theory of subjugation and the theory of quick vic- 
tory— and formulating in opposition to both of these the correct 

understanding, Mao made the followingconcise formulation: 

In the eyes of the subjugationists the enemy are supermen and we 
Chinese are worthless. whiie in the eyes of the theorist9 of quick victory 
we Chinese are supermen and the enemy are worthless. Both are wrong. 
We take a different view; the War of Resistance Against Japan is a pro- 
tracted war. and the final victory will be China's. These are our conclu- 
gions. 3 
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Three Stages in War of ResÍBtanee 

In this work Mao also analyzed the basic stages which the war of 
resistance to Japan would pass through. He explained that there 
wouid be three basic atages, the first covering the period in which 
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Japan would be on the atrategic offensive and the Chinese war of 
resistance would be one of the strategic defensive. This would be a 
period in which mobile warfare would be the main form whiJe guer- 
rilla warfare, and secondariJy to guerrilla warfare positional war* 
fare, would be supplementary to mobile warfare. 

The second stage of the war, Mao said, would be a strategic 
stalemate. In this period guerrilla warfare would assume the posi- 
tion of the main form, supplemented by mobile warfare, because 
the objective would be to threaten the enemy's consolidation of the 
areas it occupied and to harass it in its occupied areas. 

The third stage would be that of the strategic counter-offen9¡ve 

by the forces of resi9tance to Japan. To go over to this stage would 

require the accumulation of strength of the forces of the Chinese 

nation in resistance to Japan as well as a shift in the international 

situation to one more favorable to China's war of resistance. In 

this stage mobile warfaré would again become principal. but guer- 

rüla war would continue and positional warfare would increase in 
importance. 

Overall this analysis of Mao's of the development of the war was 
proved correct by the actual events in the war itself. As he was 
later to sum up after the victory of the anti-Japanese war and at 
the start of the war of liberation against Chiang Kai-shek and his 
U.S. imperiahst masters, it proved to be the case during the anti- 
Japanese war that "the dispersal of our forces for guerrilla warfare 
wa9 primary, and the concentration of our forces for mobile war- 
fare was suppleraentary." aa By this Mao meant that, taking the 
course of the anti-Japanese war as a whole and analyzing the suc- 
cession of battles which accumulated to lay the basis for final vic- 
tory, guerrilla warfare assumed the fírst place while mobile war- 
fare assumed an important but secondary place. This was linked to 
the fact that the stage of stalemate in the war proved to be fairly 
lengthy. In "On Protracted War, " Mao had already formulated the 
prínciple that would form the basis for the fact that guerrilla war- 
fare actually proved to be primary: " 'With regard to the whole, 
mobile warfare is primary and guerrilla warfare supplementary; 
with regard to the parts, guerrilla warfare is primary and mobile 
warfare supplementary.' "" 

People, Not Weapons, Decisive 

While aetting forth in "On Protracted War" the baaic orienta- 
tion and strategic principles for the war of resistance against 
Japan , and as a necessary part of thia, Mao also criticized and 
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refuted a number of other erroneous concepts. Crucial to defeating 
Che theory of national subjugation was the criticism of the 
mistaken notion that "weapons decide everything." This upside- 
down view was naturally a powerful prop in support of the argu- 
ment that Japan, superior in weapons and technology, was bound 
to defeat China, which was inferior in these things. 

Mao forcefully answered the arguments of those who put for- 
ward such a line: 

At thi s point, the exponents of national subj ugation and of compromise 
will again rush in and say, "To move from inferiority to parity China 
needs a military and economic power equal to Japan's, and to move from 
parity to superiority she will need a military and economic power greater 
chan Japan's. But this is impossible. hsnce the above conclusions are- not 

correct," 

. . .This is the so-called theory that "weapons decide everything." 
which constitutes a mechanical approach to the question of war and a sub- 
jective and one-sided view. Our view is opposed to this; we see not only 
weapons but alao people. Weapons are an important factor in war, but not 
the decisive factor: Ít ia people. not things. that are decisive. The contest 
of strength is not only a contest of military and economic power. but also a 
contest of human power and morale. Military and economic power is ne- 
cessarily wielded by people. If the great majority of the Chinese, of the 
Japanese and of the people of other countries are on the side of our War of 
Resistance Against Japan, how can Japan's military and economic power. 
wielded as itia by a smail minority through coercion, count as superiority? 
And if not, then does not China, though wielding relativeiy inferior 
núlitary and economic power, become the superior? 85 

Against the technical superiority of Japan, Mao stressed that 
the strength of the Chinese masses, led and mobilized poHtically to 
wage a war of resistance, could, in combmation with the correct 
military line based on the principle of people's war, lead to victory. 
Mao put it this way: "The mobiüzation of the common people 
throughout the country wiU create a vast sea in which to drown the 
enemy, create the conditions that will make up for our inferiority 
in arma and other things, and create the prerequisites for overcom- 
ing every difficulty in the war." 30 

Speaking ñurther of the relationship between people and 
weapons and of the need for the Chinese people and the revolu- 
tionary army, and the Chinese Communiat Party leading them, to 
correctly handle this reiationship, Mao emphasized that: 

The reform of our militaxy aystem requires its modernization and im- 
proved technical equipment, without which we cannot drive the enemy 
back across the Yalu River. In our employment of troops we need pro- 
gressive. flexible strategy and tactics, without which we likewise cannot 
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win victory. Nevertheless. soldiers are Ihe foundation of an army; unlesa 
they are imbued with a progressive political spirit. and unless such a spirit 
is fostered through progressive political work, it will be impossible to 
achieve genuine unity between officers and men. imposaible to arouse 
their enthusiasm for the War of Resistance to the full. and impossible to 
provide a aound hasis for the most effective use of all our technical equip- 
ment and tactics, í,T 

Closely linked to this, Mao stressed the importance of what he 
termed "man's conscious dynamic role/' specifically in relation to 
war. He pointed out that though the objective conditions— the ob- 
jective strengths and weaknesses of opposing sides in a war— set 
the possibility for victory or defeat. yet they don't determine the 
outcome of the war. The actual achievement of victory or actual 
defeat will also depend on the subjective factor. namely the con- 
cept of directing and t he waging of the war. Hence the importance 
of á Correct military líne, in close connection with a correct overall 
political line, and hence also the importance of studying the laws of 
war and the concrete features of the particular war being waged 
and, as Mao stressed, of leaming warfare through warfare. 

Mao emphasized both that in the overall sense war could not be 
separated from politics nor military line from an overall political 
line, and on the other hand that war has its own particular features 
and laws. which cannot be sirnply equated with politics in general 
but must be concretely studied, acted on. summed up and 
developed in the course of waging a revolutionary war. In short, 
Mao stresaed that it was impossible to win a revolutionary war 
without on the one hand widespread political mobilization and 
arming the masses to consciousiy wage and support the struggle, 
and on the other hand without concretely appíying a correct 
miiitary line. This military line must be based on the fact that the 
war was a just war, a people's war, and at the same time it must be 
rooted in the concrete conditions of China at that time in the con- 
text of the international situation and the international struggle. 
Following exactly this method, Mao not only formulated and 
fought for the baaic strategy of protracted war, but summarized 

and concentrated fully the tactics for carrying out such a war: 

In a word, the above operatíonal prínciple for fíghting campaigns and 
battles is one of "quick-deciaíon offensive warfare on ex&erior lines." lt is 
the opposi te of our strategic principle of "protracted defensíve warfare on 
inUrior lines." and yet it is the indispensable principle for carrying out 
thia strategy. 11 " 

"Interior lines" refers to a situation in which one's armv is sur- 



rounded by the enemy. Strategically this was the situation for 
most of China's war of resistance against Japan. However. 
briUiantly applying materialistic dialectics. Mao developed the 
operational principles for tactically reversing this situation— that 
is, in fighting battles or campaigns surround parts of the enemy 

and force them into battles at a disadvantageous situation where 
they have only interior lines. Carrying this out depended on the 
strategy of establishing base areas and on the crucial principle of 
luring the enemy in deep. 

At the same time. because strategically the enemy was more 
powerful and surrounded the revolutionary army, it was necessary 
to launch offensive battles of annihilation and to fight battles of 
quick victories. Otherwise the reserves of the overall superior 
forces of the enemy could be brought to bear and the tactical ad- 
vantage of the revolutionary army would be turned into its op- 
posite, with defeat rather than victory being the result. Further, as 
he had done all during the Long March and in the battles before it, 
Mao developed and applied the principle of achieving ini tiative and 
flexibility within the situation where the enemy was strategically 
superior. Applying again the principle of "man's conscious 
dynamic role," Mao pointed out; 

In the struggle. correct subjective direction (i.e., correct direction by the 
subjoctive factor, leadership in the war| can transform inferiority into 
superiority and passivity into initiative, artd incorrect sub^ectíve direction 
can do the opposite. The fact that every ruling dynasty was defeated by 
revolutionary armies sbows that mere superiority in certain respects does 
not guarantee the initiative, much less the final viclory. The inferior side 
can wrest the initiative and victory from the superior side by securing cer- 
tain conditions through active subjective endeavor in accordance with the 
actual circumstances. w 

Applying Marxism to China's Conditions 

These analyses of Maos of the essential basic principles of 
revolutionary war in China's conditions then were indispensable 
for victory in the war of resistance against Japan and the advance 
of the Chinese revolution overall. In formulating and fíghting for a 
correct miiitary linefor the war of resistance against Japan and for 
revolutionary war in China in general, Mao, as noted earlier. had to 
not only concretely apply Marxist principles to the situation in 
China, but had to combat various erroneous tendencies, in par- 
ticular those that attempted to mechanicaily copy and apply in 
China the experience of the October Revolution in Russia, which 
set the general strategic orientation for revolution and the seizure 
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of power in t-he capitalist countries. 

"Problems of War and Strategy" was written by Mao in 
November of 1938 to combat these erroneous lines. In it he stress- 
ed the difference between a country like China— a colonial or semi- 
colonial and semi-feudal country— and the capitalist countries. 
Specifically he pointed out that: 

On the issue of war. the Communist Parties i n the capitalist countries op- 
pose the imperiaüst wars waged by their own countries; if such wars oc- 
cur, the policy of theae Parties is to bring about the defeat of the reac- 
tionary governments of their own countries. The one war they wont to 
fight is the civil war for which they are preparing. But this insurrection 
and war should not be launched until the bourgeoisie becomes really 
helpless. until the majority of the proletariat are determined to rise in 
arms and fíght, and until the rural masses are giving willing help to the 
proletariat. And when the time comes to launch such an inaurrection and 
war. the first step will be to seize the cities. and then advance inio the 
countryside, and not the other way about. All this has been done by Com- 
munist Parties in capitaliat countriea, and it has been proved correct by 
the October Revolution in Russia. 

China is different however. The characteristíes of China are that she is 
not independent and democratic but semi-colonial and semi-feudal, that 
internally she has no democracy but is under feudal oppression and that in 
her extemal relations she has no national independence but is oppressed 
by imperialism. It follows that we have no parliament to make use of and 
no legal right to organize the workers to strike. BasicaHy. the Usk of the 
Communist Party here is not to go through a long period of Jegal struggle 
before launchtng insurrection and war, and not to seize the big cities first 
and then occupy the countryside, but the reverse.»" 

Summing up the history of the Chinese revolution to that point, 
Mao forcefully drew the basic lesson that without armed struggle 
as the main form it would have been impossible to advance the rev- 
olutionary movement. He noted that the Chinese Communist Par- 
ty at first failed to fully grasp this and that, even after this basic 
understanding was achieved, erroneous lines. political and 
military, led to setbacks in the armed struggle against Chiang Kai- 
shek after his complete betrayal in 1927 and to serious defeats and 
setbacks in fighting the fifth "encirclement and suppression" in 
particular. It was in this work that Mao formulated his now 
famous statement that "political power grows out of the barrel of a 
gun" and stressed that it was necessary for all communists to fully 
grasp this principle. 

At the same time he reaffirmed the decisive principle that the 
Party must lead the armed struggle and the revolutionary army 
and not the other way around. Or, as he formulated it then, "Our 
principle is that the party commands the gun, and the gun must 
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never be allowed to command the party." Mao linked this to the 
all-important question of waging successful guerrilla warfare, em- 
phasizing that only with thc leadership of the Communist Party 
could guerrilla warfare be persevered in and both supplement 
regular war and at a certain point develop into regular warfare. 

In line with thís Mao concluded this work by stressing once 
again the irnportance of studying military theory and strategy and 

the further strengthening of the whole Party in its grasp not only 
of the correct political Une in general but in particular of military 
affairs and the laws and principles of revoíutionary war. Thís was 
decisive in developing and implementing the correct policies and 
tactics for, and leading the masses in, waging the protracted war 
of resistance against Japan. 

During the course of this war Mao not only summed up and gave 
further guidance to the development of the revolutionary war in 
China itself but followed closely and analyzed the deveiopment of 
the international struggle and the world war which broke out in 
1939. In particular, at an early point in the historic battle of Stal- 
ingrad in the Soviet Union, Mao summed up that this would in fact 
be the tuming point in the whole of VVVV2. On October 12, 1942 
Mao wrote an editorial for Liberation Daily in Yenan (where the 
Communist Party leadership was headquartered), in which he 
analyzed the development of the battle of Stalingrad and predicted 
the victory of the Soviet army and the shift in the whole war in 
favor of the Soviet Union, the Chinese people and the forces 
worldwide who were allied with them. This article was written as a 
further refutation of pessimism and ended with the clear-cu t state- 
ment: " All those who take a pessimistic view of the world situation 
should change their point of view. M " 

In fact. within three years the defeat of the fascist ímperialists of 
Japan and Germany, and of the whole fascist Axis, was achieved. 
In China it was achieved on the basis of carrying out Mao 
Tsetung's revolutionary political line and mílitary line. In "On 
Coalition Government," a report to the 7th Congress of the 
Chinese Communist Party delivered by Mao Tsetung on the eve of 
the victory of the anti-Japanese war, he summed up the victorious 
course of the war and the role of the armed forces under the leader- 
ship of the Communist Party in that war. Mao noted that at the 
beginning of the war, even within the Communist Party itself, 
"there were some who looked down on this army and thought that 
the main reliance for resistance to Japan should be placed on the 
Kuomintang.'"" He emphasized that the revolutionary army 
under the leadership of the Party "is powerful because all its 
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members have a discipline based on political consciousness; they 
have come together and they fight not for the private interests of a 
few individuals or a narrow clique, but for the interests of the 
broad masses and of the whole nalion. The sole purpose of this ar- 
my is to stand firmly with the Chinese people and to serve them 
whoIeheartedly." i;i 

Mobilizing the Masses 

Mao summed up and stressed once again the importance of 
mobilizing the masses broadly for the war and organizing the 
masses ínto militia to fight incoordination with theregional forces 
of the People"s Liberation Army, while at the same time having a 
main force of the army capable of fighting in different regions ac- 
cording to the different requirements of the war. In other words. it 
was the full mobiiization of the Chinese nation for peoplfr'9 war, for 
carrying out the strategic line of protracted war and the various 
tactics and principles of operation that Maodeveloped for fighting 
such a war. that resulted in victory in the war of resistance to 
Japan. Mao sharply pointed out that a force representing reac- 
tionary classes and therefore incapable of fundamentally relying 
on the masses could not carry out. let alone lead, such a war. In 
short; "Qnly by waging such a people's war can we defeat the na- 
tional enemy. The Kuomintang has failed precisely because of its 
desperate opposition to a peopie's war."" 

In fact, as noted in the previous chapter, during the anti- 
Japanese war ( whtle nominally fighting the Japanese, Chiang Kai- 
shek adopted a passive and defeatist stance towards the Japanese 
aggressors and concentrated most of his fire against the Com- 
munist Party and the arméd forces and base areas under its leader- 
ship. But, under Mao Tsetung's leaderahip, the Chinese Com- 
munist Party beat back such attacks and at the same time main- 
tained the united front against Japan, while also maintaining its 
independence and ínitiatíve. It carried out Mao's poLitical line and 
military line and on this basis greatly expanded the armed force-s 
and base areas under its leadership and played the leading and 
decisive part in mobilizing the Chinese nation to wage people's 
war, in the form of a protracted war of resistance, and finally 

defeat Japan. 

Summing up. on the eve of the victorious conclusion of this war, 
its main lessons and the underlying causes of the policies and ac- 
tions of the various forces anvolved ín it, Mao looked ahead and 
politically armed the Chinese Communist Party. and laid the basis 
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for arming the broad masses of people. with the understanding 
that they could not give up their weapons.and subordmate 
themselves to the Kuomintang. which was attempting to se.ze he 
fruits of the victory the Chinese people had paid for inblood in the 
anti-Japanese war. it was in this work that Mao made another of 
his now famous statements. "Without a peoples army the people 
have nothmfr" 1 * This was a crucial point to stress not only in sum- 
ming up the whole course of the anti-Japanese war and the Chmese 
revolution up to that point. but in waging struggle then and 
oreparing to continue the revolution in the situation nght after 
Lhat war and carry the struggie forward in the next stage. 

When Chiang Kai-shek refused to carry out democratic reform 
and to dismantle his one-party regime. and instead attempted to 
usurp power throughout China. launching a Civil war agamst the 
Chinese Communist Party and the armed forces and base areas 
under its leadership. Mao led the Chinese Commumst Party and 
the Chinese masses in waging revolutionary war aga.nst this 
counter-revolutionary war of Chiang Kai-shek and his UjS. 
backers. In guiding this armed struggle Mao apphed the pnnciples 
and strategy of revolutionary w that had been deveioped under 
his leadership in the Chinese revolution up to that point. 

Concentrate a Superior Force 

ln an articie written in September 1946 " C °™ ent ^ * 
Superior Force to Destroy the Enemy Forces One by One. Mao 
set the orientation for the Chinese Commurust Party the revolu^ 
tionary army and the Chinese masses m . carrying forward the 
strategy of people's war and in particular fighting battles of an- 
nSon to defeat an enemy that at the beginning of the war was 
superior in numbers and had superior weaponS and supeno 
technology. Basing himself on the same prmc.p es of people s war 
as they applied to the concrete situation then, Mao wrote: 

ln the oresent civil war. BÍnce conditions have changed, the rnéthoíj I of 
nghUn^Xüld change too. The concentratior, l ol ^^^or «^ 
warfare should be primary. and the d.spersal of °V ^L^aSrTv hai 
warfare should he ipplemenury. Now that Ch.ang Ka.she s army has 
aequired more powerful weapons. it is necessary for our ^army tc my 
special stress on the method of concentratmg a supenor force to w.pe out 
the enemy forces one by one." 

In October 1946 Mao wrote "A Three Months' Summary" ta 
which he analyzed the development of the war of hberat.on agamst 
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Chiang Kai-shek and the U.S. imperialists in its beginning phase 
up to that point. As was noted in the preceding chapter, at this 
point in the development of the Chinese revolution there was an in- 
tense struggle within the Chinese Communist Party over the ques- 
tion of whether or not it was possible to wage a successful revolu- 
tionary war against Chiang Kai-shek, backed as he was by U.S. im- 
perialism. Mao began this "Summary*' with the forceful reitera- 
tion of the Central Committee's directive of July 20 of that 
year— that indeed it was possible to defeat Chiang Kai-shek and 
that the whole Party must be confident about this. 

Mao then proceeded to analyze the "fundamental political and 
economic contradictions which Chiang Kai-shek cannot resolve 
and which are the basic cause rendering our victory certain and 
Chiang's defeat inevitable. . ," 47 He went on to analyze the 
specific contradictions in the military sphere which would be the 
direct cause of the victory of the revolutionary forces and the 
defeat of Chiang Kai-shek— namely the fact that Chiang's battle 
lines were overextended and he had, from a long-term point of 
víew, a shortage of troops. 

However, to translate this into actual victory it was necessary to 
uphold and strictly apply the basic principles of fíghting by the 
method of concentrating a superior force to wipe out the enemy 
forces one by one; fighting battles of decisive victory; fighting, as 
Mao said, when conditions were favorable and moving away when 
they were not favorable; fighting in a tactical way on exterior lines, 
offensively and in quick-dectsion battles. These and other basic 
principles which Mao had developed through the course of the 
revolutionary wars in China, and in particular the war of resistance 
against Japan, were still valid and had to be applied to the war 
against Chiang Kai-shek's forces at that time in order to bring 
about the actual victory. 4 * 

In a telegram, "The Concept of Operations for the Northwest 
War Theatre," sent by Mao Tsetung to the Northwest Field Army 
in April 1947, he stressed the importance of keeping the enemy on 
the run, tiring him out, wearing him down, reducing him to ex- 
treme fatigue and conditions of starvation and then launching the 
offensive to destroy him. Without doing this, Mao said, it would be 
irapossible to win final victory. 

Again, during this war of libera tion against Chiang Kai-shek and 
the U.S. imperialists behind him, a struggle arose within the 
Chinese Communist Party over the question of whether or not to 
temporarüy give up some territory in order to lure Chiang Kai- 
shek's forces in, divide them up and defeat them one by one. 
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Specifically, in 1947 Chiang Kai-shek amassed large forces for a 
direct attack on the area of Yenan, the base area where the Chinese 
Communist Party leadership and the leadership of the People's 
Liberation Army was headquartered. In the face of this there were 
some in the Chinese Communist Party who argued that it was 
wrong to retreat temporarily from the Yenan area and that ánstead 
an all-out fight should be waged to defend it. 

Mao defeated this erroneous line and gave leadership and direc- 
tion to the liheration forces in waging a tactical retreat, circling 
around and isolating, chopping up and annihilating large forces of 
Chiang Kai-shek's army one by one, using the methods of mobile 
warfare and the basic principle of concentrating a superior force in 
battles. fighting offensively and wiping out the enemy in quick- 
decision warfare. 

Going on the Offensive 

The tremendous success in this campaign marked the turning 
point in the war of liberation. In September of 1947 Mao wrote an 
inner-Party directive entitled "Strategy for the Second Year of the 
War of Liberation." which set forth the task of carrying the war in- 
to the Kuomintang areas and switching from the strategic position 
of fighting on interior lines to fighting on exterior lines— that is, 
going over from the strategic defensive in which the enemy was en- 
circiing and attacking to the strategic offensive in which the libera- 
tion army was encircling and attacking the enemy, 

During that period the liberation army launched the coun- 
trywide offensive which was, in the space of two years, to lead to 
complete victory in the war of liberation. In setting forth the 
strategy for this offensive Mao stressed that ' 'the operational prin- 
ciples of our army remain the same as those laid down 
before- . , "*• In "The Present Situation and Our Tasks," written 
in December of 1947. Mao set down in more fully developed form 
these basic operational principles. which have come to be known as 
the ten major principles of operation (see p. 721. 

Once again in this work ("The Present Situation and Our 
Tasks") written at the point when the liberation army had gone 
over to the strategic offensive and victory could be cleariy seen on 
the horizon. Mao summed up the crucial importance at an earlier 
point in this war, in fact at its very beginning, of correctly assess- 
ing the domestic and international situation and on this basis 
recognizing the possibility for successfully waging a revolutionary 
war against the counter-revolutionary war that Chiang Kai-shek 
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TEN MAJOR PRINCIPLES OF OPERATION 

(1) Altack dispersed, isolaled enemy forees first; attack conoen- 
i rated, strong enemy forces later. 

12» Take small and medium cities and extensive rural areos first; talte 
big cities later. 

13) Make wiping out the enemy's effective strength our main objec- 
tive; do not make holding or seizing a city or ploce our main objective. 
Holdmg or seizing a city or place is the outcome of wiping out the 
enemy's effective strength. and of ten a cíty or pJace can be held or seiz- 
ed for good only after tt hos changed hands a number of times. 

141 In every battle, concentrate an ahsolutely superior force (two, 
three, four and sometimes even five or six times the enemy 's strength), 
encircle the enemy forces completely, strive to wipe them out 
thoroughly and do not let any escape frorn the net. In special cír- 
cumstances, use the method of deaiing the enemy crushing blows, that 
is, conccntrate all our strength to make a frontal attack and an attark 
on one or both of his flnnks, with the nim of wiping oul one port and 
routing another so that our army cnn swiftly move its troops to smash 
other encmy forces. Stri ve eo avoid ba ttles of attrition in which we lose 
more than we gain or only break even. In thís way, although inferior as 
n whole lin terms of numbers), we shall be absolutely superior in every 
pnrt and every specific campaign, and this ensures victory in the cam- 
paign. As time goes on. we shall become superior as a whole and even- 
lually wipe out all the enemy. 

(51 Fight no battle unprepared. fight no battle you are not sure of 
winning; make every effort to be well prepared for each buttle, rnnke 
every effori to ensure victory in the given set of conditions as between 
the enemy and ourselves, 

(6) Give full play to our style of fighting-couragc in battle, no fear 
of sacnftce, no fear of fatigue, and continuou* fighting fthat ÍS, 
Fighling successive battles in a short time without rest). 

17) Strive to wipe out the enemy when he is on the move. At the same 
time, pay attention to the taetics of positionai attack and cnptur* 
enemy fnrtified points and cities. 

(8) Wilh regard to attocking cities, resolutely seize all enemy for- 
tified points and cities which are weakly defendcd. At opportune 
moments, seize all enemy fortified points and cities defended with 
rnoderate strength, provided circumstances permit. As for strongly 
defended enemy forttfied points and cities, wait tili conditions are rip'e 
and then take them. 

19) Replenish our strength with ail the arms and most of the person- 
nel captured from the enemy. Our army's main sources of manpower 
and maiénei are at the front. 

(10» Mnke good use of the intervals between campaigns to rest. train 
and consohdate our troops. Periods of rest. training and consolidation 
should not m general be very Jong, and the enemy should so far 09 
possible be permitted no breathing space. 

iSMW, "The Present Situation And Our Tasks." pp. 349-350» 




Crossing the Snow Mountains on the Long March. 
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had unleashed. Mao pointed out that at the beginning of the war, 
when Chiang Kai-shek initially seized certain cities and grabbed 
territory. he became swelled with arrogance; he mistook the 
strategy of the liberation army-of fighting first from the 
strategic defensive— for strategic weakness on the part of the 
liberation army. Mao pointed out that: 

We said then that Chiang Kai-shek's superiority in military forces was only 
transient, a factor which could ploy only a temporary role, that U.S. im- 
perialist aid was likewise a factor which could play oñly a temporary role 
while the anti-popular character of Chiang Kai-shek's war and the feelings 
of the people were factors that would play a constant role, and that in this 
respect the People's Liberation Army was in a superior poaition. Patriotic 
just and revolutionary in character, the war waged by the People's Libera- 
tion Army waebound towin thesupportof thepeopleof the whole country. 
This was the poüttcal foundation for victory over Chiang Kai-shek. The ex- 
perience of eighteen months of war has fully confirmed our judgement. so 

Mao not only insisted that the major principies of operation for 
the revolutionary army developed through the course of earlier 
warfare were atill correct and applicable but atressed again that it 
would be impossible for Chiang Kai-shek's army to make use of 
these principles. He noted that Chiang Kai-shek and the U.S. im- 
perialists were fully aware of the strategy and principles of the 
People's Liberation Army but that this knowledge could not save 
Chiang Kai-shek. Mao pointedly said that "The reason is that our 
strategy and tactica are based on a people's war; no army opposed 
to the people can use our strategy and tactics."* 1 A revolutionary 
war, a war of the masses, can and must be fought only according to 
military principles which are ín conformjty with relying upon the 
masses and mobilizíng their strength as the backbone of the war. 
A reactionary war can never be fought on this basis. 

Masses Are Bastion of Iron 

And the reverse is also true. A revolutionary war can never be 
fought without relying on the masses of people and mobilizing 
them as the strength and bastion of iron, as Mao said, of the 
revolutionary war. For exampie, such things as launching surprise 
attacks, evading the enemy, circling around, retreating and then 
turning a retreat into a counter-offensive, concentrating superior 
forces for attack in battles and campaigns and in general conduct- 
ing guerrilla and mobile warfare-all these depend upon the firm 
support of the masses of people. Without that support the enemy 
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will be able to upset the element of surprise through gaining Ín- 

teUigence, he will be able to thwart attempts at surprise attacks 
and evasion, to determine the point where a retreat is to be turned 
into a counter-offensive, etc, and will be able to defeat the at- 
tempts of carrying out mobile warfare as well as guerrilla warfare. 
So. too, a regime which does not depend on the masses of people 
to support it and supply it both with provisions and with soldiers, 
but which, like the army of Chiang Kai-shek, is forced to press- 
gang soldiers into its service and has its technical base resting 
upon the exploitation of the masses. is bound to be riddled with in- 
ternal contradictions. Its army is bound to be characterized by low 
morale, particularly in circumstances where it is very difficult to 
engage the enemy on your own terms and where there is no quick 
victory. This is an expression of the truth that people, not weap- 
ons, are decisive in warfare. 

Three Decisive Campaigns 

When the People's Liberation Army had entered into the 
country-wide counter-offensive and was approaching the hour of 
victory, Mao developed specific principles of operation for three 
decisive campaigns in the Chinese people's war of liberation 
against Chiang Kai-shek and U.S. imperialism. These were the 
Liaohsi-Shenyang campaign, the Huai-Hai campaign and the 
Peiping-Tientsin campaign. Mao drafted the telegrams to the arm- 
ed forces of the People's Liberation Army involved in these cam- 
paigns. In fact "The Concept of Operations for the Liaohsi- 
Shenyang Campaign" and "The Concept of Operations for the 
Peiping-Tientóin Campaign" were not only general instructions for 
carrying out these decisive campaigns but also represented sharp 
struggle against opportunists, including most especially Lin Piao, 
in the leadership of these partícular forces of the People's Libera- 
tion Army. Lin Piao, showing his right deviationism, wanted to 
drag his feet and was afraid to launch the all-out attack to carry 
through these deciaive campaigns— in particular of Liaohsi- 
Shenyang and Peiping-Tientsin. 

This stemmed from Lin Piao's rightist view and his tendency to 
overestimate the enemy, which had occurred several times at 
decisive points in the history of the Chinese revolution and which 
had been criticized by Mao at several key junctures, including as 
far back as 1930 when Mao wrote "A Síngle Spark Can Start a 
Prairie Fire'* to counter the pessimism of Lin Piao and others who 
were committing right deviations. In the telegram on "The Con- 
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ceptof Gperations for the Peiping-Tientsin Campaign," drafted on 
December 11, 1948, Maoemphatically warned Lin Piaoand others 
that "You should on no account overrate the enemy's combat ef- 
fectiveness. sa 

With the carrying out of Mao's specific directives on these 
decisive campaigns and with the achievement of victory in these 
campaigns, the success of the war of Hberation became fundamen- 
tally assured. Still, of course, it was necessary to vigorously carry 
the war against Chiang Kai-shek's reactionary forces through to 
theend and to resdutely, thoroughly, completely and wholly wipe 
them out, as Mao put it. At this point, in late 1948— early 1949, 
the U.S. imperialists and their Kuomintang lackeys, facing immi- 
nent defeat, began to make attempts to politically maneuver and 
employ new dual tactics— that is, to continue the war against the 

People's Liberation Army while at the same time attempting to 
organize an opposition faction within the revolutionary camp 
which would split that camp and conclude a "peace" with the 
Kuomintang, leaving it still in power. Again, Mao Ied the Chinese 
Communist Party, the revolutionary army and the Chinese masses 
in successfully continuing and carrying forward the revolutionary 
war whíle at the same time exposing the maneuvers of officials 
within the Kuomintang, backed by U.S. imperialism. who were at- 
tempting to secure an "honorable peace" on reactionary terms. 

In this way the broadest masses of the Chinese people were won 
to unity with the revolutionary movement, and the 
enemy— imperialism, feudalísm and bureaucrat-capitalism, as 
represented by the Kuomintang and its U.S. backers— was 

isolated to the extreme and finally dealt a crushing and thorough 
defeat. Thus, after more than 20 years of almost continual warfare, 
China had finally achieved national liberation and the Chinese peo- 
ple had been emancipated frc-m the rule of imperialism, feudalism 
and bureaucrat-capitalism. On October 1, 1949 the People's 
Republic of China, Ied by the working class and its Communist 
Party, was founded as the crowning victory of the revolutionary 
armed struggle of the Chinese people. 

Worldwide Significance of Mao's MiLitary Line 

In sum, it was the leadership of Mao Tsetung, his revolutionary 
political line and his revohitionary military line, which guided the 
Chinese people in winning this great victory. And the political and 
military lines of Mao Tsetung, though forged through the applica- 
tion of Marxism-Leninism to China's concrete conditions duríng 
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its new-democratic revolution, and though involving certain 
policies specifically related to those conditions, are, in their basic 
principles, of great significance not only for the Chinese revolution 
and not only historically, but for revolutions in colonial and semi- 
colonial countries today and more generaüy for revolutionary 
struggles for the seizure of power and revolutionary wars. Through 
leading the Chinese revolution, which was (as noted before) from 
íts beginning to the seizure of state power an armed struggle. Mao 
developed and enriched Marxist theory and atrategy on warfare 
and developed a comprehensive Marxist system of military think- 
ing which is of great value and significance for the international 

proletariat. 

As noted in the preceding chapter, almost immediately after the 
victory of the Chinese revolution, starting in the year following the 
founding of the People's Republic, China aided the Korean people 
in resisting the war of aggression by U.S. imperialism, and Chínese 
volunteers took part in this war on a broad scale. 

There was struggle within the Chinese Communist Party and ar- 
my over what military line to carry out in the war to resist U.S. ag- 
gression and aid Korea, Mao, while taking into account the specífic 
features of that war, argued that the basic line, strategy and prin- 
ciples that had been developed in the course of the various stages 
of the revolutionary armed struggle in China basically applied. In 
1953", at the conclusion of the war, Mao made a speech which 
stressed that. while the factor of leadership was important in the 
victories scored in the war. "the most important factor is the con- 
tribution of ideas by the masses." And he added that "Our ex- 
perience is that reliance on the people together with a fairly correct 
leadership enables us to defeat a better-equipped enemy with our 
inferior equipment."* 9 

At the same time. while stressing and explaining the vital impor- 
tance for China to carry out its internationalist tasks and aid 
Korea in resisting U.S. aggression. Mao emphasized that "we will 
invade no one any where. But if others ínvade us, we will fight back 
and fight to a finish."** Here again Mao was reaffirming the basic 
principles of people's war upon which the successful armed strug- 
gle of the Chinese people in liberating China had been founded. 

Throughout the 1950s, while U.S. imperialism. with íts atomic 
weapons, continued to threaten the socialist countries including 
China and the people of other countries with aggression in various 
parts of the world, Mao continued to uphold the orientation which 
he had set forth years earlier— that U.S. imperialism was a paper 

tiger and specifically that even the atom bomb could not enable 
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U.S. imperialism to win in a war of aggression against China. Mao 
stood firmly by the principles which had guided the successful 
armed struggle of the Chinese people in winning their liberation. 
In a statement in July 1956. "U.S. Imperialism Is a Paper Tiger," 
Mao stressed once more that the reason that the Chinese Com- 
munist Party and the revolutionary armed forces under its leader- 
ship were able to triumph over the reactionary forces in China was 
because they were linked with, relied upon and mobilized the 
masses of people. He summarized this in the basic law that "small 
forces linked with the people become strong, while big forces op- 
posed to the people become weak. M " 

A year later, in November 1957, at the Moscow meeting of 
representatives of Communist and Workers' Parties, Mao sharply 
combatted the revisionist betrayal by Khrushchev and his attempt 
to put over the line that U.S. imperialism was all-powerful because 
it had superior weapons, including atomic weapons, and that the 
development of new weapons, in particular atomic weapons, 
changed the basic principles of war. Mao reaffirmed the basic prin- 
ciple of strategically despising the enemy, including a big and 
powerful force Uke U.S. imperialism, while tactically respecting 
and taking it seriously, a principle that was applied in China's 
revolutionary war and found expression in the orientation of wag- 
ing people's war and relying on the strength of the maases while 
carrying out the policy in campaigns and battles of concentrating 
a superior force to annihilate and defeat the enemy forces one by 
one.' 



ao 



Combatting Revisionist Miütary Line 



Mao continued to uphold this basic military line in opposition to 
revisioniats in the Soviet Unión and in China itself, who argued. as 
revisionists have historically argued, that weapons, not people, are 
decisive in warfare. While of course stressing that China should 
develop its national defense and achieve the most modern weapons 
possible, Mao insiated that the development of new weapons, in- 
cluding nuclear weapons, did not change the basic principles of war 
and revolutionary wars in particular. He continued to give empha- 
sis to the development not orüy of a regular army, but also to the 
broad armed forces of the massea of people, as expressed organiza- 
tionally in the development of the militia, which would be an im- 
portant force in addition to the regular people's army in the wag- 
ing of a revolutionary war against imperialist aggression in China. 

In 1958, in a speech at the group leaders' forum of the enlarged 
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meeting of the military affairs committee, Mao criticized the 
Soviets' military doctrine and military strategy because it was all 
based on the offensive and was oppoaed to the basic principles of 
waging peopie's war." 

Several years later, in the early 1960s, in criticizing a Soviet 
textbook on political economy Mao stressed that it was important 
to achieve modernization of the economy, and that this had par- 
ticular significance in regard to the question of war and defending 
the country, but that it could not be made decisive in the develop- 
ment of military strategy. He noted that: 

For now we are holding off on general automation. Mechanization has to 
be discussed, but with a sense of proportion. If mechanization and 
automation are made too much of, it is bound to make people despise par- 
tial mechanization ond production by native methods. In the past we had 
such diversions, when everybody was demanding new technology, new 
machinery. the large scale, high 9tandards; the native, the mediura, or 
small in scale were held in contempt. We did not overcome this tendency 
until we promoted concurrently native and foreign, large and medium and 
small." 

Mao specifically drew the link between this and the question of 
warfare: 

We wilJ adopt advanced technology, but this cannot gainsay [negate] 
the necessity and the inevitability of backward technology for a period of 
time. Since history began. revolutionary wars have always boen won by 
those whose weapons were deficient, ioat by those with the advantage in 
weapons. During our civil war, our War of Resistance Against Japan, and 
our War of Liberation, we lacked nationwide political power and moderniz- 
ed araenals. If one cannot fight unless one has the most modern weapons. 
that as the same as disarraing one'a self . 8B 

Here, as before, Mao was basing himself on the rich experience of 
the Chinese revolution as well as the revolutionary struggles in 
other countries and on the basic principles of military line and 
strategy which he had developed over a long period in leading the 
armed struggle of the Chinese people and in summing up further 
the development of revolutionary wars in the world. 

Later, Mao spoke to this basic principle immediately after the 
9th National Congress oí the Chinese Communíst Party in 1969. 
This was a time when U.S. military action against Vietnam was at 
a high point, with the stationing of hundreds of thousands of 
troops in southern Vietnam and aggression against the North, 
while at the same time Soviet aggressive acts were intensifying on 
the northem border of China. Mao once again reaffirmed the basic 
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strategic orientation and principles of warfare which, in opposition 
to various revisionist línes, he insisted still applied to the situation 
in China in the face of the threat of imperialist aggression at that 
time. He pointedly declared: 

Others may come and attack us but we ahall not fight outside our 
borders. We do not fight outside our borders. I say we will not be pro- 
voked. Even if you invite us to come out we will not come out, but if you 
should come and attack us we wül deal with you. It depends on whether 
you attack on a small scale or a large scale. If it is on a small scale we will 
fight on the border. If it is on a large scale then I am in favor of yielding 
someground, Chinaisno smali country. Ifthere isnothinginit forthem I 
don't think they will come. We must make it clear to the whole world that 
we have both right and advantage on our side. If they invade our territory 
then I think it would be more to our advantage. and we would then have 
both right and advantage. They would be easy to fight since they would 
fatl into the people's encirclement. As for things like aeroplanes, tanks 
and armored cara, everywhere experience proves that they can be dealt 
with. 90 

One year later Mao issued his statement in support of the Indo- 
chdnese peoples' struggle against U.S. aggression, which was also 
a declaration of support for the revolutionary struggles of the 
peoples of the world. In this statement Mao emphasized that a 
small country can defeat a big country and a weak country can 
defeat a strong country if the people dare to rise in struggle, take 
up arms, rely on their own strength and fight to become masters of 
their own country. This was not only based on a summation of the 
heroic struggle and experience in revolutionary warfare of the 
peoples of Indochina (which retain great value, despite the total 
revistonist betrayal of the leaders of Vietnam today) but also a 
summation of the long years of revolutionary armed struggle in 
China itself. especially after the establishment of the first base 
areas. For these revolutionary base areas represented in essence a 
state. a revolutionary regime, and the historical experience of the 
Chinese revolution exactly marked the process of a small and weak 
state, the liberated base areas, defeating a more powerful state by 
carrying out people's war. It marked the process of a revolutionary 
army, relying on the masses of people, defeating a reactionary ar- 
my which at the start of the war was superior technologicaliy and 
even in numbers. This has great significance for revolutionary war- 
fare in all countries. 

Down to the very end Mao Tsetung not only continued to cham- 
pion and support revolution in China but also the revolutionary 
struggles of the peoples of the world. And it can be clearly seen 
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that Mao Tsetung's overall analysis and basic line and theory on 
the question of warfare. as on other questions, is a powerful weap- 
on for the revolutionary people in all countries and has enduring 
and universal significance, though its concrete application may 
differ from country to country. On the question of warfare and 
miütary line, as on other questions, Mao Tsetung has made truíy 
immortal contributions to the revolutionary struggle of the work- 
ing class and oppressed peoples throughout the world and to the 
cause of communisrn. 



Chapter 3 

POLITICAL ECONOMY, 

ECONOMIC POLICY 

AND SOCIALIST CONSTRUCTION 




Introduction 

As pointed out in tke two previous chapters (dealing with Mao 's 
line on revolution in colonial artd semi-colonial countries and on 
revotutionary war and miUtary line respectivelyh one of the 
specific features—and specific advantages—of the Ckinese revolu- 
tion was that from a very early stage the revoiutionary forces, led 
by the Communist Party, established liberated areas which served 
as a base for waging war against tke reactionary enemy. ín order 
to maintain tkese tiberated base areas and make them as powerful 
as possible a foundation for waging revolutionary war, in order to 
unleash the activism of the masses in these areas—and ultimately 
in the whoie country—in thé revoluüonary struggie and as the 
backbone of tkat struggle, and in order to unite aii real fríends 
against the enemy at every point, it was necessary not only tohave 
a correct political line generally, and not only to kave in particular 
a correct military line; it was also necessary to forge and apply a 
correct line on questions ofpolitical economy, economic policy and 

construction, 

As noted in tke first ckapter, at a very early point in the Chinese 
revolution (1926) Mao made a basic analysis of ctasses in Chinese 
society, exactly for the purpose of determining friends an d enem ies 
in tke revolution at that stage. Suck class analysis is an important 
part of Marxism and Marxist political economy in particular as 
well as an urgent task at each decisive stage in tke development of 
the revolution. And throughout the various stages (and sub-stages) 
of the Chinese revolaüon Mao devoted serious attention to this 
problem. 

In addition, from the time of tke establishment of the first base 
area (1927) Mao, in leading the revolutionary struggle, had to and 
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did devote serious attention to economic policy and to specific 
guidelines for economic construction- And tkrough the course of 
more than 20 years. frorn the time of the establishment of the first 
base area to the winning ofnationwide political power in ¡949. Maa 
and the Chinese Communist Party accumulated rich experience in 
carrying out revolution on the economic battlefront and on that 
basis developing production. Tkis was to servc as an important 
part of the foundation for Mao's development of a revolutionary 
tine on these crucial questions ríuring the socialist períod folhiving 
the seizure of power Further, many of the basic principles of 
miiitary line and strategy which Mao developed in guiding the 
Chinese people during the hng years of revotutionary war teading 
up to the seizure of nationwide politicat power were applied by 
Mao íc the probiems of econornic policy and construction both in 
the tiberated areas during tke period of the new-democratic revolu- 
tion and in the country as a whole during the sociaÜst stage which 
foliowed. 

Atl this is another aspect of the phewmenon that the new- 
democratic revolution served as the preparation for and prologue 
to sociatism in China. But, of course, upon entering the sociaimt 
period new tasks presented tkemselves, new probténis which had 
to be solved in order to continue to aduance. As always, in ad- 
dressing himself to and providing soiutions for these problems, 
Mao not only applied the rích lessons ofthe Chinese revolution but 
assimilated and applied the lessons ofthe positive and negatiue ex~ 
perience ofotherrevolutions and in particularof the Souiet Union, 
the world's first socialist state. In this process he not onty applied 
and defended but devetoped and enriched basic principtes of 
Marxism-Leninism. Tkis is certainty true with regard to the ques- 
tions of poütical economy, economic policy and sociatist construc' 

tion. 

These questions and Mao's great contríbutions in these areas 
constitute ofcourse a big subject. To go fully into it is beyond the 
scope of this book. The ctosety retated question of Mao's great 
theory of "continuing the reuolution under the dictatorship of the 
proletariat" will be deatt with in a subsequent chapter. Here at- 
tcntion wilt be facused on summarizing the main points concerning 
Mao's lineon politicat economy, economic policy and socialist con- 
struction. 

Marxist Political Economy 

As Mao himself was to say, "Political economy aims to study 
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the production relations." 1 Karl Marx, with the collaboration of 
Frederick Engels. in founding the revolutionary science of the pro- 
letariat, first developed socialist political economy asa key compo- 
nent part of this science. Marx penetrated beneath the thousands 
of surface phenomena of capitalism and analyzed the essential rela- 
tions that characterize this form of society. As Mao pointed out, 
"Marx began wíth the commodity and went on to reveal the rela- 
tions among people hidden behind commodities. " 2 

Proceeding from this, in his famous work Capital and elsewhere, 
Marx laid bare the basic contradiction of capitalism between 
socialized production and private ownership and the secret of 
capítalist accumulation— the exploitation of the wage-workers ín 
the process of production by the capitalist owners of the rneans of 
production to create surplus value appropriated privately by these 
capitalists. 

Marx showed that this capitalist mode of productíon was not. as 
its apologists proclaimed, the highest. most perfectand final stage 
of society t but merely represented the latest of "particular 

historica! phases in the development of production, m 1 1 was bound 
to be superseded by a new. higher mode of production— corav 
munism— which would represent a qualitative leap for mankind. 
characterized by the elimination of all class distinctions and a 
tremendous and continuous advance of the social forces of produc- 

tion. 
Communism was bound to replace capitalísm. Marx 

demonstrated, not because communism represented a more "just" 
or a "utopian" form of society, but because the progress of 
mankind through all previous historical phases in the development 
of production, up to capitalism. had prepared the basis for commu- 
nism, and because the fundamental contradiction of capitalism 
would continually throw society into ever greater chaos and crisis, 
with the development of the social productive forces straining to 
burst the confines of the relations of production— in particular 
private capitalist ownership— until this contradiction was resolved 
in the only way it could be: through the abolition of the capitalist 
system of private ownership and the conversion of all means of 
production into the common property of society. 

To accomplish this required. Marx further showed. a political 
revolution ín which the exploited proletariat overthrew the 
capitalist class, smashed the capitalists' state machinery. 
established its own state— the revolutionary dictatorship of the 
proletariat— and advanced to "the abolition of ctass distinctions 
gpnerally, to the abolition of all the relations of production on 
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which they reat, to the abolition of ail the social relations that cor- 
reapond to these relations of production, to the revoiutionizing of 
all the ideas that result from these social relations," 4 

Unfortunately, however, neither Marx nor Engels lived to see 
the period when the proletariat, having seized power, began the 
process of carrying out this unprecedented transformation of 
society. With the exception of the Paris Commune in 1871, no 
proletarian state was established during their lifetimes and the 
Paris Commune itself iasted only a few months before it was 
smashed by the forces of counter-revolution. 

Lenin's Contribution to Political Economy 

But at that very time capitalism was, in a number of countries, 
beginning to develop towards its highest and finai 
stage-imperiaüsm. It was Lenin who thoroughly analyzed this 
developrnent and proved in opposition to various oppor- 
tunists-including Karl Kautsky, who had been a close col- 
laborator of Engels but had turned into a counter-revolutionary in 
the latter part of his life-that imperialism did not eliminate or 
somehow dilute the basic contradiction of capitalism but raised it 
to a higher level. Imperialism, Lenin showed, was not only the 
highest stage of capitalism, it was also the eve of proletarian 
revolution. And Lenin led the proletariat of Russia in making the 
fu-st successful proletarian revolution, in establishing the first 
socialist state which began the process of transition to com- 
munism. 

Lenin developed Marxisro-and, as a key component part of this, 
Marxast political economy-to a new and higher stage. Marxism 
became Marxism-Leninism. 

Further, for the brief period between the seizure of power in 
Russia in 1917 and his death in 1924, Lenin applied these scientific 
pnnciples to the concrete problems confronting the new socialist 
state, including in the crucial sphere of economic policy and 
construction. Lenin set forth the basic orientation and direction 
that WOUld guide the proletariat of the Soviet Union in carrying 

out the transformation of ownership from capitalist to sc-cialist in 
town and countryside and lead to the high-speed development of 
the socialist economy. 

During the Civil War and the imperialist intervention foUowing 
the October Revolution, Lenin developed the policy of War Com- 
munism. This immediately concentrated ownership and the 
lifelines of the economy in the hands of the proletarian state and 




enabled the victorious proletariat to maintain a sufficient material 
base to defeat the domestic and foreign reactionaries that had 
ganged up against it and to lay the basis for developing the 
economy following the war. At the same time, it required tremen- 
dous sacrifice on the part of the Russian workers and peasants 
and, with regard to the latter in particular, put severe strains on 
them in the form of state appropriation of their surplus grain. 

After the civil war, Lenin recognized that the policy of War Com- 
munism, while it had contributed to victory in the war, had also 
raced ahead of the material as well as political, ideological and 
organizational conditions. He called for a retreat, to prepare the 
conditions for a future advance. This retreat was embodied in the 
New Economic Policy (NEP). This new policy abandoned the 
surplus grain appropriation policy and replaced it with a tax (the 
tax in kind) as the means for the state to secure grain. 

The NEP embodied considerable concessions to capital- 

ism— both domestic and foreign, in both city and countryside. It 
allowed foreign capitalists to operate in the country and even lured 
them with the prospect of high profíts. It permitted domestic capi- 
talists to operate certain businesses. Even within state-owned 
enterprises it ínvolved the practices of one-man management, 
reliance on bourgeois experts, specialists and executives, and the 
widespread use of such things as piece-work and many rules and 
regulations similar to those in capitalist factories (many of these 
management policies had actually been part of War Communism 
as well). 

All this was necessary to achieve in the shortest possible time 
the rehabilitation of the economy, which had been shattered and in 
many places nearly brought to a standstill during the course of the 
civil war, with many workers dislodged from production and 
becorning virtually declassed. It was necessary to strengthen the 

proletariat and the proletarian state politically as well as 
economically. At the same time, however, the proletariat, through 
its state power, maintained control over finance and trade and 
placed restrictions on the operation of private capital in town and 
countryside. And Lenin stressed the importance during this period 
of establishing and developing producers ' and consumers' 
cooperatives to lay the basis for collectivization in the countrysíde 
and the general advance to socialist relations in the near future. In 
this way, the Soviet Union advanced economically through the 
state capitalism of the NEP to socialism. 

Lenin was very open ab-out the fact that the NEP represented a 
retreat and a concession in the short run to capitalism. It was 
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justified and necessary, he argued, because of the specific condi- 
tions in the country at that time. It was not a grand plan for de- 
veloping the country into a powerful modern socialist state, nor 
were its basic policies meant to apply to socialist construction, as 
revisionists since Khrushchev's time have been known to claim. It 
was the means for creating the conditions in a brief period for the 
advance to a socialist economy, for an assault on strategic 
economic po&itions of capitalism. 

Socialist Construction Under Stalin 

Durtng the very last part of his life Lenin fell seriously ill and 
was no longer able to give leadership to the day to day affairs of 
the Party and state. It was Stalin who took the helm, carried for- 
ward the NEP and led in the advance to socialist industrialization 
and development of agriculture. In carrying this out, Stalin also 
led the fierce and continuing struggle within the Party against the 
likes of Trotsky, Kamenev, Zinoviev and Bukharin, opportunists 
who opposed now from one side and now the other the correct road 
forward. 

Trotsky, and along with him Kamenev and Zinoviev, peddled the 
"theory of productive forces," arguing that it was impossible to 
construct socialism in the Soviet Republic because it was 
economically and technically too backward. This line had, in part, 
a thin "left" cover by insisting that immediate revolution in 
Europe was required for socialism to survive in Russia. However 
the rightiat essence of this line was barely below the surface. On 
the other hand, Trotsky opposed the NEP by clamoring for 
policies of exploiting the peasants to achieve industrialization and 
organizing military-iike conditions in the factories to force the 
workers to boost production; and he even called for extending the 
granting of foreign concessions to strategic plants and branches of 
industry, thus, as Stalin put it, trying to "throw ourselves on the 
tender mercies of foreign capitalists." a 

Later, when the Party had formulated and embarked on the 
policy of carrying out socialist industrialization of the country on 
the basis of arevived agriculture, Trotsky, in league with Zinoviev 
and others, charged that industrialization was not being carried 
out fast enough. But in realíty they were fully opposed to socialist 
¡ndustrialization and tried to undermine it by pitting the mass of 
peasants against the working class, calling in fact for reliance on 
the rich peasants, the capitalist forces in the countryside. From all 
this it can be seen that the distinguishing feature of Trotsky, and 
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what enables one to recognize the real followers of Trotsky, is the 
consistent absence of principles except careerísm and lack of faith 
in the masses and a fundamental unity with the right. 

This was demonstrated án the fact that Trotsky's line of relying 
on capitalist forces with regard to industry and agriculture was 
very similar to that of Bukharin, who during the NEP and after- 
ward pushed the line of building up the bourgeoisie according to 
the notion of "the peaceful growing of the bourgeoisie into 
Socialism, amplifying it with a 'new' slogan— 'Get Rich!'"" 1 
Bukharin especially championed this right opportunism with 
regard to the countryside, arguing straight out for a policy which, 
like the essence of Trotsky's line. meant fostering and relying on 
the capitalist elements, the Kulaks. 

Staiin led the Soviet Party in defeating these various bourgeois 
lines and in carrying out socialist industrialization and the step by 
step collectivízation of agrícukure. Neither of these, of course, had 
been accomplished before in history; and in particular the suc- 
cessful collectivization of agriculture, involving the most acute 
class stniggle tnside and outside the Party, was a monumental 
task and of decisive importance for the building of socialism ín the 
Soviet Union. For Russia at the time of the October Revolution 
was largely a peasant country with a backward countryside, in- 
cluding large-scale survivals of feudal relations, even though it had 
been an imperialist country. 

To bring about socialist collectivization togéther with socialist 
industrialization and transform the Soviet Union from a relatively 
backward to an advanced country economically— all of which was 
accomplished in the two decades between the end of the civil war in 
Russia and WW2— was a great achievement of the Sovíet working 
class and people under the leadership of Stalin. And it had much to 
do with the Soviet Union's abiiity to defeat the Nazi invaders in 
WW2, another great achievement of the Soviet people carried out 
under Stalin's leadership. 

At the same time, in giving leadership to an unprecedented task 
of such tremendous proportions-the socialization, transformation 
and rapid development of the economy of such a large and complex 
country as the Soviet Union under the conditions where it was the 
only socialist state in a world still dominated by imperiahsm— Sta- 
lin did make certain errors. To a significant degree this is ex- 
plainable by the very fact that there was no historical precedent 
for this task, no previous experience (and previous errors) to learn 
from. On the other hand, as Mao has summed up, certain of 
Stalin'9 errors, including in the sphere of political economy, 
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economic policy and socialist construction, arose because and to 
the extent that Stalin failed to thoroughly apply materialist dialec- 
tics to solving problems, including rnany genuinely new problems 
that did arise. 

Owing largely to this. especially in the period of the 1930s— after 
collectivization in agriculture and socialist transformation of 
ownership in industry had been essentially completed— Stalin 
himself adopted aspects of the "theory of productive forces." He 
developed first the slogan that "technique decides everything" 
and then the related concept that, with modem technique, cadres 
capable of mastering this technology decide everything. 

This seriously downplays the question of politica, in fact goes 
against the line of politics in command, and also downplays the 
role of the masses and specifically the need to rely on the conscious 
activism of the masses in socialist production as in everything 
else. Along with this, while he led in carrying out collectivization 
in the countryside in the late 1920s, Stalin tended to develop in- 
dustry at the expense of agriculture, leaving the peasants too few 
funds for accumulation through their own efforts. 

Stalin also continued many of the policies that had been in- 
troduced during the NEP (or before, during War Communism), 
such as extensive use of piece-work, bonuses, one-man manage- 
ment. experts in command, and so forth. In essence Stalin put one- 
sided emphasis on the question of ownership, which is the most 
decisive but not the only aspect of the relations of production. He 
failed to pay consistent attention to revolutionizing the other 
aspects of the relations of production (relations between people in 
production and distribution) and the superstructure. 

To a large degree, Stalin proceeded from the assurnption that 
once the question of ownership was largely settled— that is, once 
public ownership had basically replaced private ownership— then 
all that was necessary was to achieve and master advanced 
technology and efñ'cient management and in this way socíalism 

would continue to achieve a more powerful material base and socie- 
ty would continue advancing toward communism. This incorrect 
view went hand in hand with Stalin's erroneous analysis that by 
the mid-1930s antagonistic classes had been eüminated in the 
Soviet Union. It failed to recognize that the bourgeoisie is con- 
stantly regenerated out of the contradictions of socialist society 
itself— such as between mental and manual labor, town and coun- 
tryside, worker and peasant, as well as disparities in income aris- 
ing from the application of the principle of "to each according to 
his work"— and that so long as these inequalities left over from 
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capitalism persist there will continue to be classes and class 
struggle. including the antagonistic struggte between the pro- 
letariat and the bourgeoisie. which forms the principal contradic- 
tion under socáalism. 

Stalin himself repeatedly and resolutely fought against at- 
tempts to restore capitalism in the Soviet Union. But errors such 
as those briefly summarized above did take their toll. And the ef- 
fects of these errors were greatly magnified during the Great 
Patriotic War against Germany, when a certain amount of com- 
promise was necessary with bourgeois forces inside and outside 
the Soviet Union who were opposed to the fascist Axis. AII this 
allowed more ground for bourgeois forces. especially the 
bourgeoisie within the Soviet Party and state (those whose 
counterparts in China Mao was later to call "capitalíst-roaders") 
to prepare the ground for capitalist restoration while Stalin was- 
still alive and then to carry out this retrogression not long after he 

died. 

In his last few years Stalin did in fact address himself to some of 
the basic questions arising from the remnants of capitalism still 
surviving under socialism. Specifically. in Economic Problems of 
Socialism in the USSR, Stalin pointed out that, while it did not 
play a regulating role in the economy, the law of value continued to 
operate within a restricted sphere. This was due, Stalin said, to the 
fact that in the countryside the form of socialist ownership was not 
state but collective, which was an important aspect of the continu- 
ing disparity between the city and countryside, and because com- 
modity exchange hadn't yet been entirely replaced by a higher 
form of exchange. 

Further, Stalin addressed some of the major contradictions tnat 
would have to be resolved in order to advance to communism. 
Besides the disparity between town and country, he called par- 
ticular attention to the mental/manual contradiction. Stalin stress- 
ed that in order to advance to communism it would be necessary to 
resolve these as well as other contradictions left over from 
capitalism— to eliminate the essential difference between town and 
country, mental and manual labor and so on. 

But. at the same time, Stalin tended to treat the question of 
eliminating these differences almost entirely from the standpoint 
of developing production and raising the material and technical 
level of the masses and not very much from the standpoint of 
politics and ideology. In other words, Stalin did not put much em- 
phasis on reatricting these differences to the degree possible at 
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each point and how this was dialectiaally related to the tasks of 
developing production, raising the material and technical level of 
the masses. etc. nor on the question of waging stmggle in the 
ideological sphere to corabat the bourgeois ideology which is 
fostered by these disparities. 

One of the strongest points in this work by Stalin is his refuta- 
tion of the revisionist deviations of L.D. Yaroshenko. "Comrade 
Yaroshenko's chief error," wrote Stalin, "iá that he forsakes the 
Marxist position on the question of the role of the productive 
forces and of the relations of production in the development of 
society, that he inordinately overrates the role of the productive 
forces, and just as inordinately underrates the role of the relations 
of production, and ends up by declaring that under socialism the 
relations of production are a component part of the productive 
forces." 7 

Stalin went on to point out that the contradiction between the 
relations and forces of production continues to exist under 
socialism. because "the development of the relations of production 
lags, and will lag, behind the development of the productive 
forces."* With a correct line in command, Stalin stressed, this con- 
tradiction would not become an antagonistic one. The opposite 
would be the case, however, if an incorrect line were appiied. 

But a shortcoming of Stalin's anaiysis of this question was that 
he stiil did not acknowledge the existence of the antagonistic class 
contradiction between the proletariat and the bourgeoisie and the 
fact that the correct handling of the contradiction between the 
forces and relations of production depended principaUy on the cor- 
rect handling of the contradiction between the proletariat and the 
bourgeoisie, on the waging of the class struggle against the 
bourgeoisie. In addition. as Mao emphasized, while Stalin insisted 
on the continuing existence of the contradiction between the forces 
and relations of production, he did not make the same point with 
regard to the contradiction between the economic base and the 
superstructure: "Stalin speaks only of the production relations. 
not of the superstructure, nor of the relationship between 
superstructure and economic base. . , Stalin mentions economics 
only. not politics." And "StahVs book from first to last says noth- 
íng about the superstructure. It is not concerned with people; it 
considers things, not peopte," 

In these críticisms, written In the late 1950s, Mao was not only 
reflecting certain important differences he had developed with the 
Soviet line even under Stalin. but he was aiso beginning to forge a 
further advance in Marxiat-Leninist theory and practice on the 
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question of political econorny, in particular on the relationship be- 
tween revolution and production. This was only forged, however, 
through sharp two-line struggle within the ChineSé Communist 
Party around these same questions, struggle which was to con- 
tinue and deepen over the remaining years of Mao's life. 

In fact. from the time that political power was won there 
developed a struggle within the Chinese Comrnunist Party over 
what road to take— the socialist or capitalist road. Opposition to 
the sociaüst road came from two directions. First were those who 
argued for the necessity of "assistance" from the United States, 
even though U.S. imperialísm had been the most powerful backer 
of Chiang Kai-shek and was of course still intent on subjugating 
China. Such a line of looking to the U.S. for "assistance" 
amounted in fact to promoting dependence on and capitulation to 
U.S. ¡mperialism and would have meant not only that socialism 
could not be built in China but even that the victories of the new- 
democratic revolution would be wiped out. 

At the same time there were those who wanted to strictly apply 
in China the Soviet approach to economic construction, just as 
there had been those who earlier had wanted to blindly follow the 
Soviet model in the struggle leading up to the seizure of nation- 
wide political power. The struggle against this deviation aharpen- 
ed into an antagonism after the revisionist coup of Khrushchev & 
Co. in the mid-1950s. when the Soviet model became a model for 
restoring capitalism. 

Economic Policy in Liberated Areas 

In opposition to both these opportunist lines Mao increasingly 
developed a revolutionary line for building socialism. which was 
rooted both in the long experience and lessons of the Chinese 
revolution during the struggle for power and in a deepening sum- 
mation of the Soviet experience and its positive and negative 
Iessons, under Stalin's leadership and then with the triumph of 
revisionism. Some who had sided with Mao during the period of 
the new-democratic revolution came to regard his line and the 
basic principles guiding it as "outmoded" once political power was 
captured. and this became a more marked phenomenon the further 
China advanced into the socialist period. But Mao continued to 
fight for the understanding that the basic principles that had guid- 
ed the successful. if protracted and complex. struggte for power 
must also guide revolution and construction in the socialist Stage. 
Politics in command, reliance on the masses, recognizing the 
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crucial role of the peasants and the importance of the countryside 
combattmg ehtism and tendencies to bureaucratism-these and 
other points which reflected and flowed from the ideological and 
pohtical Iine representing the outlook and interests of the pro- 
letanac continued to form the foundation of Mao's line. 

From the first phases of the Chinese revolution, Mao stressed 
that, with regard to economic policy as in other fields, while carry- 
ing out the bourgeois-democratic revolution as the first stage and 
resisting ,4 ultra-left'* lines that would expropriate small-owning 
middle forces and drive them into the camp of the enemy, it was 
necessary during that stage to lay the basis economically as weli 
as in other ways for the socialist future. In an articie written in 
January 1934, addressing the question of the economíc policy in 
the liberated areas, Mao formulated it this way: 

The principle goveming our economic policy is to proceed with all the 
essential work of economic construction within our power and concentrate 
our economic reaources on the war effort, má at the same time to improve 
the ufe of the people as much as possible, consolidate the worker-peaaant 
alliance ín the economic field. ensure proletarian leadership of the peas- 
antry. and stnve to secure leadership by the state sector of the economv 
over the private sector, thus creating the prerequisites for our future ad- 
vance to socáalism. 10 

Later, in his major work "On New Democracy." written in 
January 1940 during the anti-Japanese war. Mao stressed that 
"we must never establish a capitalist society of the European- 
American type or allow the old semi-feudal society to survive." 
And he noted that as far as the economy of the new-democratic 
period was concerned, "In general. socialist agriculture will not be 
established at this stage. though various types of co-operative 
enterprises developed on the basis of 'land to the tiller' will contain 
elements of socialism."" 

As explained in the first chapter of this book. in order to unite all 
possible forces against the Japanese aggressors, for the duration 
of the anti-Japanese war the Chinese Communist Party adjusted 

its policy on agTarian economic relations, pulling back from the 
policy of confiscating the landlords' holdings in most cases and 
substituting in9tead the campaign to reduce rent. taxes. etc. But 
this did not mean that such reduction could be achieved, nor cer- 

tainly maintained, without a struggle. 

Mao ernphasized that "rent reduction is a mass struggle by the 
peasants," and that therefore "Party directives and government 
decrees [of the government in the base areaaj should guide and help 
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it insitead of trying to bestow favours on the masses. To bestow 
rent reduction as a favour instead of arousing the masses to 
achieve it by their own action is wrong, and the results will not be 

sohU"'* 

Mobilizing the masses was the key to carrying out rent (and tax) 
reduction, which in turn served as the basis for organizing the 
peasant masses to carry out production to support the revolu- 
tionary government and armed forces. And in this production 
drive, mobilizing the masses was also decisive. While insistmg 
that "No one who fails to study production carefully can be con- 
sidered a good leader," Mao sharply criticized those cadres who: 

take a conservative and purely financial poínt of view which concentrates 
on revenue and expenditure to the neglect of economic development, It is 
wrong to have a handfui of government Ifunctionaries busying themselves 
with collectíng grain and taxes, funds and food supplies to the neglect of 
organizing the enormous labour power of the rank and file of the Party, 
the government and the army, and that of the people, for a masa campaign 
of production. 111 

Here a crucial question was at stake: how to ease the burden that 
the peasants had been forced to bear under the old rule while at the 
same time providing the neeessary material base for maintaining 
the new regime and supporting the revolutionary armed forces in 
the war of resistance against Japan. The solution lay, Mao 
stressed, in mobilizing the Party rank and file and Party and 
government functionaries jcadre), as well as the army members as 
far a9 possible, together with the masses of people in mass cam- 
paigns of production. At the same time it was crucial to mobilize 
the masses both to transform production relations as far as pos- 
sible— establish mutual-aid labor teams and other beginning forms 
o£ cooperation— and to make breakthroughs in developing new 
techniques in production, even with the still primitive means of 
production they possessed. Without this it would be ímpossible to 
unleash the activism and creativeness of the masses as the back- 
bone of the war of resistance against Jñpan. 

The participation of the troops in production was an important 

link in all this: it helped enable the burden of taxation by the 
revolutionary government to be lightened for the peasants. As 
Mao pointed out, íf the soldiers spent three months of the year in 
production and devoted nine months to fighting and training, then 
the situation could be maintained where "Our troops depend for 
their pay neither on the Kuomintang government, nor on the 
Border Region Government frevolutionary government], nor on 
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the people, but can fully provide for themselves."" This remained 
an important part of Mao's line on economic policy and specificaUy 
the relation between economic construction and warfare 
resistance to aggression. in the socialist period as well. 

Irt his well-known speech to labor heroes in the liberateci areas 
( 4 "Get Organized! ' ') Mao again gave emphasis to the fact that there 
were two opposed methods of dealing with production problems: 

To organize the strength of the masses is one policy. Is there a contrary 
policy? Yes. there is. It is one that lacks the mass viewpoint. íails to rely 
on the masses or organize them, and gives cxclusive attention to organiz- 
ing the small number of peopíe working in the financial, supply or trading 
orgonizations, while paying no attention to organizing the masses in the 
villages, the army, the government and other organizations. the schools 
and factories; it treats economic work not as a broad mov-ement or as an 
extensive front, but only as an expedient for meeting financial deficits. 
That is the other policy, the wrong policy. l!V 

Mao went on to show again the links between present economic 
policy and the future advance to socialism. "The cooperatives," he 
pointed out, "are now the most important form of mass organiza- 
tion in the economic field." They represented a cornerstone of the 
bridge leading from the individual economy of the peasants that 
had existed for thousands of years under feudalism to the coilec- 
tive economy of socialism. Mao noted: 

This scattered, individual form of production is the economic founda- 
tion of feudal rule and keepa the peasants in perpetual poverty, The oniy 
way to change it is gradual collectivization, and the only way to bring 
about collectivization. according to Lenin, is through co-operatives. We 
have already organized many peasant co-operatives in the Border Region 
[base area]. but at present they are only of a rudimentary type and must 
go through several stoges of development before they can become co- 
operatives of the Soviet type known as collective farms. Ours is a new- 
democratac economy, and our co-operatives are still organizations for col- 
lective labour based on an individual economy <on private property)." 

Here Mao charted the basic course that cooperation in the 
Chinese countryside wouid undergo in advancing the peasant 
economy to sociaüst relations, with the first step. appropriate to 
the new-democratic period, being mutual-aid labor teams. As with 
everything else, Mao stressed that the success of these teams 
depended on the mobilization and conscious activism of the 
masses, In fact, Mao pointed out, "These methods of coliective 
mutual aid are the anventions of the masses themselves. ..." and 
the task of the Party was to sum up and popularize them. 17 
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Several years later, with victory approaching in the anti- 
Japanese war, Mao emphasized again the importance of correctly 
handling economic policy. Irt particular, he criticized those com- 
rades who did not base economic policy on the concrete conditions 
of China's revolutionary struggle, specifícally the fact that this 
struggle was then centered in the countryside and must proceed by 
advancing from the countryside to the cities; 

We want to hit the Japanese aggressors hard and make preparations for 
seizing the cities and recovenng our lost territories. But how can we attam 
this aim. aituated as we are in a countryside founded on mdwidual 
economy. cut up by the enemy and involved in guerrilla warfare? We can- 
not imitate the Kuomintang. which does not lift a finger itself but depends 
entirely on foreigners even for such necessities as cotton cloth. We stand 
for self-reüance. We hope for foreign aid but cannot be dependent on ít; we 
depend on our own efforts, on the creative power of the whole army and 
the entire people. But how do we go about it? By launching large-scale pro- 
duction campaigns simultaneously among the troops and the people. 

This was akin to the principle Mao applied in warfare-concen- 
trating forces for a battle of annihilation— a principle he continued 
to apply to economic construction. in particular with regard to key 
links and key projects in the economy, both in the new-democratic 
and the socialiat periods. 

While he was specifícaUy dealing with the situation then facing 
the revolution, the emphasis Mao gives in the quote above-on the 
importance of the countryside, on mobilizing the masses. on the ar- 
my taking part in production as well as fighting and training, and 
on self-reHance generally-aU these were not only of vital impor- 
tance in the conditions of that time. They remained basic prin- 
ciples even after nationwide political power was won and the 
socialist period was entered. 

Simüarly, in the same article, Mao says, -Since we are ín the 
countryside, where manpower and material resources are scat- 
tered. we have adopted the policy of 'unified leadership and decen- 
tralized management' for production and suppIy/ ,,,, This was 
closely linked with the military principle that Mao developed of 
combining unified strategy and strategic command with decen- 
traHzed command and flexibüity and initiative in particular cam- 
paigns and battles. (See the previous chapter.l And this principle, 
too, wa9 upheld and appüed by Mao in the socialist 

period— though again, not without aharp struggle within the Com- 

munist Party itself. 
Immediately following the defeat of the Japanese imperialists. 
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Mao again reminded the Party and the masses that the victories 
won through their own efforts could only be defended, and new vic- 
tories achieved, by continuing to practice self-reliance. Preparing 
for the counter-revolutionary attempt of Chiang Kai-shek to seize 
the frutts of this victory and re-establish reactionary rule 
throughout China, Mao insisted that "As for the reactionaries in 

China, it is up to us to organize the people to overthrow them." 30 
Using an example ñrom an earlier period in the Chinese revolu- 
tion, when a landlord in a particular area refused to surrender and 
held out in his fortified village until the revolutionary army swept 
in and cleaned him out, Mao called attention to the fact that there 
remained many such reactionary "fortified villages" in China and 
drew the lesson that "Everything reactionary is the same; if you 
don't hit it, it won't fall. It is like sweeping the floor; where the 
broom does not reach, the dust never vanishes of itself." 21 

What, then, could and must be relied on to sweep China clean of 
reactionary rule? Reliance must be placed, Mao said, on the masses 
of people led by the Communist Party. "'On what basis should our 
policy rest?" he asked. "It shouid rest on our own strength, and 
that means regeneration through one's own efforts." 22 Again, this 
was also a basic principle that Mao fought for and applied not only 
in leading the Chinese new-democratic revolution to complete vic- 
tory through 9ucce9sful revolutionary war against Chiang Kai- 
shek, but also in carrying forward socialist revolution and socialist 
construction following this victory. And. again, this Mao did only 
through waging sharp struggle within the Communist Party itself 
against those who opposed the policy of self-reliance and régenera- 
tion through one's own efforts. 

Mao Analyzes New Taeks 

On the other hand, policies adopted in the countryside during 
the long years of revolutionary struggle centered there could not 
be mechanically applied in the cities. And even in the countryside a 
distinction had to be drawn between agriculture and industry. be- 
tween policies that guided the anti-feudal agrarian revolution and 
those that must be utilized with regard to capitalist production 
and commerce. To hartdle this correctly required more deeply arm- 
ing the Party and the masses with the far-sighted outlook of the 
proletariat and educating them as to their general and long-term 
interests. 

Mao addressed these questions in an article written in early 
1948, when final victory in the war against Chiang Kai-shek could 
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slready be seen on the horizon and the question of capturing and 
administering larger cities was already an immediate one. Mao 
warned that "Precautions should be taken agamst the rmstake of 
applying in the cities the measures used in rural areas for strug- 
gling against landlords and rich peasants." He further tnaiated 
that: 

Lde between the correct policy of developing product.on promotmg 
™onomic p™peritv, giving consideration to both public and pnvate ,n- 
resTand benefitinl both labour and capital. and the one-s.ded and 
narrow-mmded policy of "réfief." which purports to uphold he workers 
welfare but in fact damages industry and commerce and impairs the cause 
Tf hé people's revolution. Educetior, should be conduct* ! among conv 
rades in the trade unions and among the masses of workBr . st ° en ^^* e . m 
to understand that they should not see merely the ■rnmed.ate and part al 
interests of the working class while forgetting its broad. long-range .n- 
terests." 

What Mao was upholding here wa S both the correct policy f or 
the present new-democratic stage of the revolution and the correc 
basis for making the future advance from this to the soc.ahst 
stage. This was directly in opposition to a line which wou d have 
made the democratic revolution an end in itsélf and would have 
promoted welfarism and economism among the workers, p.tt.ng 
immediate short-term improvement in their condtt.ons- rehef 
-aeainst their basic interests in establishíng the matenal as well 
as pohtical and ideological conditions for advancing to 
sociaíism-including thé achievement of final v.ctory in the war 

aeainst Chiang Kai-shek. 

Struegle against this kind of erroneous line was becomtng m- 
creasingly decisive exactly because the seizure of nat.onwide 
pohticaT power was on the horizon. And with the achievement o 
political power the question of whether to take the cap.tahst or 
socialist road came to the fore. In March of 1949. in a most impor- 
tant speech to the Central Committee of the Chinese Commun.st 
Party. Mao analyzed the situation and the tasks immediately con- 
fronting the Party with the capture of the big cit.es and the v.c- 
torious conclusion of the war of liberation aga.nst Ch.ang Ka.-shek 
and his U.S. imperialist backers. 

The central task immediately following the se.zure of power. 
Mao said, must be production and construct.on. Why? Because 
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otherwise political power could not be consolidated and the ad- 
vance to socialism would, of course, also be impossible. As Mao 
bluntly pointed out: 

If we know nothing about production ond do not master it quickly, if we 
cannot restore and develop production a9 speedüy as possible and ochieve 
solid sUccesses so that the livelihood of the wc-rkers. first of all, and thafc of 
the people in general is improved, we shall be unable to maintain our 
poütical power, we shall be unable to stand on our feet, we shall fail." 

Here Mao was following a policy similar to that adopted by 
Lenin during the fírst few years of the Soviet Republic— the period 
of War Communism and then the NEP— when the rehabilitation of 
the national economy under the rule of the proletariat was decisive 
in determining whether or not the new state power of the pro> 
letariat would survive and be able to advance to take up the 
socialist transformation and development of the economy. But 
even under these conditions, as Lenin had insisted in fierce battle 
again9t Trotsky. Bukharin and other opportunists, the correct 
political line must Iead, or else state power would be lost anyway 
by the proletariat and then of course it could not solve its produc- 
tion problems either. 

So, too, Mao fought against incorrect lines that would either 
have given free rein to private capitalism and elevated its position 
above state enterprise in industrial policy or would have too 
severely restricted or even tried to eliminate private capitalism 
right away, notmakinguse ofitin rehabilitatíngand beginningto 
develop the economy. In opposition to both of these errors Mao in- 
sisted that: 

all capitalist elements in che cities and countryside which are not harmful 
but beneficial to the national economy should be allowed to exist and ex- 
pand. This ís not only unavoidable but aiso economically necessary. But 
the existence and expansion of capitalism in Chino will not be unrestricted 
and uncurbed as in the capitalist countries. It will be restricted from 
several directions— in the scope of its operation and by tax policy, market 
prices ond labour conditíons." 

This policy of allowing but restricting capitalism and of gradual- 
ly transforming private ownership in industry into socialist state 
ownership through a series of steps was essential to make the tran- 
aition from new democracy to socialism. During this process of 

transition and transformation, Mao pointed out, "Restriction ver- 
sus opposition to restriction wíll be the main form of class strug- 
gle. .."» 
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Such a policy, while correct with regard to the national 
capitalists— the middle bourgeoisie— absolutely could not be ap- 
plied to the imperialists nor to the big bourgeoisie in China, the 
bureaucrat-capitalists, whose holdings constituted roughly 80% of 
China's capitalism. These had to be immediately confiscated, both 
to break the economic and polttical basis of their power and to 
liberate the productive forces and make possible the rehabilitation 
and rapid development of the economy. As Mao said: 

The confiscation of this capital and its transfer to the people's republic led 
by the proletariat will enable the people's republic tocontrol the economic 
lifeünes of the country and will enable the state-owned economy to become 
the leading sector of the entire national economy. This sector of the 
economy is socialist, not capitalist, in character." 

From New Democracy to Socialism 

This, again, was crucial in making the transition from new 
democracy to socialism. As Mao was later to sum up, "The strug- 
gle against bureaucratic capitalism had a two-sided character: it 
had a democratic revolutionary character insofar as it arnounted to 
opposition to comprador capitalism, but ít had a socíahst 
character insofar as it amounted to opposition to the big 

bourgeoisie." 3S 
Establishing the primacy of the state sector and control of the 

economy generaüy by the state led by the proletariat and its Par- 

ty— this was the essential condition for achieving the transition to 

socialism. It was the key to resolving the main contradictions as 

they posed themselves during the period immediately after the 

seizure of nationwide political power. 

At this point Mao made the all-important analysis that with 
country-wide victory in the new-democratic revolution, "two basic 
contradictions will still exist in China. The first is internal, that is. 
the contradiction between the working class and the bourgeoisie. 
The second is external, that is, the contradiction between China 
and the imperialist countries." 39 

This analysis was to remain a decisive question of line and a 
sharp focus of two-Iine struggle within the Chinese Communist 
Party during the rest of Mao's life. Applying tt then to the im- 
mediate situation and the task at hand, victory in the new- 
democratic revolution and the transition to socialism, Mao pointed 
out that "The two basic policies of the state in the economic strug- 
gle will be regulation of capital at home and control of foreign 
trade. Whoever overlooks or belittles this point will commit ex- 
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tremely serious mistakes." 80 

At the same time Mao pointed to the tremendous importance of 
the peasant question and of continuing the agrarian revolution 
beyond the bourgeois-democratic step of land reform— which had 
been carried out on a broad scale by the end of the war of libera- 
tion. Providing "land to the tiller" eliminated the basis of feudal 
but not of capitalist relations in the countryside. "The serious prob- 
blem i9 the education of the peasantry," he notéd. And, he said: 

The peasant economy is scattered, and the socialization of agriculture, 
judging by the Soviet Union'a experience, will require a long time and 
painstaking work. Without sociaiization of agriculture, there can be no 
complete, consolidated socialism. The steps to socialize agriculture must 
be co-ordinated with the development of a powerful industry having state 
enterprise as its backbone. 81 

Analyzing this in the realm of politics, the concentrated expres- 
sion of economics, Mao pointed out that the people s democratic 
dictatorship, the form of the dictatorship of the proletariat cor- 
responding to China's conditions with the victory of the new- 
democratic revolution: 

ia based on the alliance of the working class, the peasantry and the urban 
petty bourgeoisie. and mainly on the alliance of the workers and the 
peasants, because these two classes comprise 80 to 90 per cent of China's 
population. Theae two classes are the main force in overthrowing im- 
perialism and the Kuomintang reactionaries. The transition from New 
Democracy to socialism also depends mainly upon their alliance." 

In a period of seven years from the founding of the People's 
Repubíic in October 1949, the socialist transformation of ownership 
in both industry and agriculture was basically completed. But, of 
course. this too was not accomplished without fierce class struggle 
both in society as a whole and within the Communist Party itself. 
During this period the class struggle-the struggle between the 
socialist and Capitaltst roads— focused mainly on the question of 
ownership. But there were also sharp struggles over questions of 
management, investment priority and other essential issues of 
economic policy. 

Following the basic guidelines set forth by Mao, as outHned 
before, the Communist Party carried out the line in industry of im- 
roediately confiscating the holdings of imperialism and 
bureaucrat-capitalism while implementing the step by step 
transformation of nationaí capitalism. This not only allowed the 
utilization of the positive role of national capital in rehabilitating 



and developing the economy but also the ui.ilizai.ion of the n a tional 
capitalists in management in the joint state-private enterprises 
that were set up as an important link in this transformation. At 
the same time the state enterprises themselves received the bulk of 
investment and were built up as the main sector. This was crucial 
in establishing and maintaining the dominance of the state compo- 
nent of the econorny and in carrying through socialist transforma- 
tion in industry. 

Two Roads After Liberation 

But of course all this gave rise to new contradictions and new 
struggles. In addition to the problems arising for the use of na- 
tional capitalists in managerial and even planning positions, the 
former big capitalists and other reactionary elements not only car- 
ried out sabotage and direct resistance to socialist transformation, 
but a number of them actually succeeded in infiltrating key posi- 
tions in the economy, including in the state sector. And as Mao 
had warned in his speech at the Second Plenary Session of the 
Seventh Central Committee in March 1949. a number of Party 
rnembers who had stood up heroically to the actual bullets of the 
enemy during the long years of revolutionary warfare found it dif- 
ficult to resist the sugar-coated bullets of the bourgeoisie in the 
new situation where these Party cadre were in positions of power. 

To counter this, and as an essential part of carrying forward not 
only the rehabilitation of the economy büt the policy for socialist 
transformation, the Party launched a struggle against the "three 
evils" of corruption, waste and bureaucracy in management and 
administration and the "fiveevils" of bribery, tax evasion, theft of 
state property, cheating on government contracts and stealing of 
economic information for private use. The seriousness with which 
these struggles had to be undertaken is indicated by the foilowing 
statement by Mao in late 1951: "The struggle against corruption, 
waste and bureaucracy should be stressed as much as the struggle 
to suppress counter-revolutionaries." :,;i And Mao called for linking 
the struggLe against these "three evils" with that against the "five 
evils"— "This is both imperative and very timely," he insisted. 34 

This did not mean that in every case such struggle should be con- 
ducted as one between the people and the enemy, though in some 
cases that was necessary. Distinctions as to the seriousness of the 
cases should be drawn, but nevertheless the struggle must be 
sharply waged— "Only thus can we check the grave danger of 
many Party members being corroded by the bourgeoisie," and pre- 
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vent the disruption of economic development and transformation 
in the ■direction of sociaJism. 1 ' 5 

The successful waging of these struggles, however, could not be 
carried out only "at the top." It required the mobilization of the 
masses. And as Mao pointed out, an important part of combatting 
the "five evils" in particular was to "gradually establish a system 

under which the workers and shop assistants supervise production 
and management." 00 

But an even more decisive struggle during this period was that 
within the Party itself against those who promoted and fought for 
a Üne ¡ n opposition to carrying out socialist transformation. Such 
revisionists, including Liu Shao-chi and other similar types in top 
Party leadership, argued that instead of making the transition 
from the democratic to the socialist stage after seizing political 
power the task was to "consolidate new democracy." 

In the economic sphere, as against the policy of utilizing but 
restricting and transforming those sections of capital that could 
contribute to the rehabilitation and development of the economy, 
these bourgeois-democrats-turned-capitaiist-roaders insisted that 
capitalism should be encouraged and promoted without restric- 
tion, even arguing that "exploitation is a merit." They bitterly op- 
posed Mao who, after several years of successful rehabilitation of 
the economy, in accordance with the basic orientation he had set 
forth nearly four years earlier. formulated at the end of 1952 the 
general line for the transition to socialism, calling for bringing 
about the step by step development of socialist industrialization 
and socialist transforma tion of agrículture and handicrafts as well 
as capitalist industry and commerce. 

To rationalize their opposition, these revisionists, represented in 
the realm of theory and philosophy by some reactionary scholars, 
most notably one Yang Hsien-chen, "churned out the so-called 
theory of 'synthesized economic base,' thereby provoking the first 
big struggle on the philosophical front" in New China. 37 

This bogus, bourgeois theory argued that during the period of 
transition the economic base should consist of the capitalist and 
socialist sectors co-existing in harmony and that the superstruc- 
ture should serve both of these sectors and even serve the 
bourgeoisie. This echoed Bukharin who, as noted earlier, argued in 
the Soviet Union in the 1920s that capitalism would peacefully 
grow into socialism and that therefore the former should be 
fostered without restriction. 

Of course, as pointed out, during the period of transition to 
socialist ownership in China prívate capital was allowed to play a 
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certain role, but in order to advance on the socíalist road it was 
necessary to establish the primacy of the socialist sector through 
the proletarian 9tate and to wage class struggle to achieve the 
triumph of socialist relations over capitalist relations and bring 
about socialist transformatión. To preach some kind of "harmony" 
between capitalism and socialism and to even argue that the 
superstructure, including state power, should serve both sectors 
and even serve the bourgeoisie meant in fact to champion the vic- 
tory of capitalism over socialism and the establishment of 
bourgeois state power enforcing the exploitation of the proietariat 
and broad masses of people. 

With regard to agriculture specifically, Liu Shao-chi and other 
revisionists opposed and actively tried to stifle and sabotage 
cooperative transformation. They insisted that any attempt to 
carry out collectivization must depend on the prior development of 
heavy industry, which in turn could only be developed by relying 
on foreign technology according to this view, and that in the mean- 
time the peasants should go it alone in private farming. This, of 
course. could only lead to widespread polarization and the 
strengthening of the capitalist forces in the countryside. 

Mao sharply criticized and vigorously fought against this line. 
He showed that in China collectivization must precede mechaniza- 
tion in agriculture and that unless cooperative transformation was 
carried out the worker-peasant alliance, which had been built dur- 
ing the stage of new democracy on the basis of a bourgeoss- 
democratic program, couíd not be maintained and developed on a 
new. socialist basis. 

By 1955 this struggle had reached a crossroads. Mao pointed out 
then that despite the step by step advance from mutual-aid teams 
to small agricultural producers' cooperatives: 

What exists in the countryside today is capitalist ownership by the rich 
peasantsand a vastseaof ownerahip by individualpeasants. As isclear to 
everyone, the spontaneous forces of capitalism have been steadily grow- 
ing in the countryside in recent year9, with new rich peasants springing 
up everywhere and many well-to-do middle peasants striving to become 
rich peasants. On the other hand, many poor peasants are still living in 
poverty for shortage of the means of production. with aome getting into 
debt and others selling or renting out their land. If this tendency goes un- 
checked, ít is inevítable that polarizadon in the countryaide will get worse 
day by day." 

Mao answered those trumpeting the revisionist line on this ques- 
tion by turning their arguments back against them. In response to 



the attack that he was advocating a rash advance in the coun- 
tryside, and specifically in response to the statement, "if you don't 
get off the horse quickly, there wiil be the danger of breaking up 
the worker-peasant alliance," Mao replied: 

[This| is probobty an "argument" relayed down from the Rurat Work 
Department of the Central Commíttee. This department not only 
manufactures rumours but also produces a lot of "arguments." I thlnk 
that this statement is in the main "correcf'-only a single word needs to 
be changed, that is, the word "off" be changed into "on. " You comrñdes of 
the Rural Work Department do not have to feel discouraged. for I haveac- 
cepted almost all your worda and changed only one, The difference lies in a 
single word. our controversy is over juat one word-you want to get off 
the horse while I want to get on. "If you don't get on the horse quickly. 
there will be the danger of breaking up the worker-peasant alliance." and 
danger there certainly will be. 11 



M 



The only road forward, Mao made clear, was to mobilize the 
peasants "to combine further on the basis of these small semi- 
socialist co-operatives and organize large fully socialist 
agricultural producers' co-operatives," And there was every basis 
for this, Mao said; in fact it was the erroneous line of certain Party 
authorities that was holding things back. "We must now realize," 
he declared, "that there will soon be a nation-wide high tide of 
socialist transformation in the countryside."* 

And Mao was correct. His line triumphed over the revisionist 
line; in a tremendous upsurge, socialist cooperative transforma- 
tion triumphed over capitah'st ownership in the countryside. 

It was through this kind of struggle in society as a whole and in 
a concentrated way within the Communist Party itself that 
socialist ownership was in the main established in city and coun- 
tryside, in industry and agriculture— and also in the same way in 
handicrafts and commerce— by 1956. But this did not mean the 
end of class struggle in society or in the Communist Party; i t mere- 
ly advanced socialist revolution and socialist construction and the 
struggle between the sociahst and capitalist roads to a new stage. 

Learning From Negative Experience of Soviets 

By this time the People's Republic of China was well into its 
First Five-Year Plan. initiated in 1953. This plan was largely 
modelled after and incorporated extensive aid from the Soviet 
Union, H put too much emphasis on the development of heavy in- 
dustry at the expense of agriculture and light industry and on 
highly centraüzed pianning at the expense of local initiative. It 
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called for such things as one-man management, reliance on 

specialists, and other measures such as extensive rules and regula- 
tions which suppressed rather than unleashed the activism of the 
workers — who were supposed to memorize and strictly abide by 
scores of such rules and regulations. 

This was all to the liking of conservative forces and increasingly 
encrusted bureaucrats and especially so to those revisionists in the 
Chinese Communist Party who refused to draw correct conclusions 
from and insisted instead on repeating the negative experiences of 
the Soviet Union. But it wos more and more not to the liking of 
Mao, who insisted on summing up these errors while learning from 
the positive experíence of the first socialist state. 

In opposition to the Soviet model, Mao had already begun to 
chart a different path for China's socialist development, one which 
was suited to its own conditions and, more than that, one which 
would avoid the errors and shortcomings of the Soviet Union even 
under Stalin's leadership. In charting this course, it should be 
noted, Mao was in no way joiníng with or following those like the 
Yugoslav revisionists who took a so-called "independent" road in 
economics and politics— that is, who took the capitalist road under 
the banner of opposing Stalin and the Soviet Union under his 
leadership. What these renegades opposed in Stalin was not his er- 
rors— for example his tendency toward adopting aspects of the 

"theory of productive forces," to put experts in command, etc. 

What they opposed in Stalin and the Soviet Union under his 
leadership was exactly what was correct and overall the main 
thing about them— the fundamental upholding of Marxism- 
Leninism and the building of genuine socialism on this basis. 

Mao's approach, as indicated, was to sum up the shortcomings 
of the Soviet Union under Stalin and the errors in Stalin's 
line— from the standpoint of Marxism-Lenínism, not revi- 
sionism— and to also leam from the real achievements and ad- 
vances, which constituted the main aspect. Significant steps in ap- 
plyingthis approach, and on this basis chartinga path forChina's 
socialist economic development, were embodied in a speech by 
Mao to an enlarged meetirig of the Political Bureau of the Chinese 
Communist Party's Central Committee in April 1956, "On the Ten 

Major Relationships." 

In this speech Mao criticized the one-sided emphasis on heavy 
industry which still characterized planning and investment in 
China. He stressed that while the development of heavy industry 
should overall have priority, "the proportion for agriculture and 
light industry must be somewhat increased. "*' Light industry and 



agriculture, he pointed out. bring about faster accumulation than 
heavy industry. and therefore an increase in investment in these 
spheres, on the basis of an overall and long-range priority to heavy 
industry . would actually "lead to a greater and faster development 
of heavy industry and. since it ensures the livelihood of the people, 
it will lay a more solid foundation for the development of heavy in- 

dustry." ,l£ 
Here Mao was characteristically applying materiahst dialectics 

in a throughgoing way. If too much priority was given to heavy in- 

dustry at the expense of agriculture and light industry then both 

raw materials and the market for industry would be undercut, the 

cost of labor power in industry— in particular the cost of 

food— would be shoved up, and the release of labor power for in- 

dustry would be obstructed by the retarding of agricuiture. On the 

other hand, of course, if in the final analysis priority were not given 

to development of heavy industry, to the production of means of 

production. then agriculture and light industry would both suffer 

and stagnate, which in turn would further cripple the development 

of heavy industry. and the whole economy would be dragged down. 

Mao expressed the dialectic this way: 

Here the question arises: Is your desire to develop heavy industry genuine 
or feigned. strong or weak? 1 f your desire is feigned or weak then you wiil 
hit agriculture and light industry and invest less in them. Ifyour desire is 
eenuine or strong. then you will attach importance to ognculture and hght 
industry so that there will l>e moregrain and more raw matena s for hght 
industry and a greater accumulation of capital. And there will be more 
funds in the future to invest in heavy industry." 

This was the basis for the policy that was to be expressed in the 
formula that agriculture was the foundation of Chinas economy 
and industry the leading factor. 

Mao was to apply the same kind of dialectical approach later in 
determining priorities within industry and agriculture. 
developed the policy of taking steel as the key link in the former 
and grain as the key link in the latter, while ensunng on this bas.s 
all-around development in both industry and agriculture. This was 
also an example of politics in command. for left to spontaneity and 
the pursuit of profit both sbeel and grain and therefore ultimate y 
the whole economy would suffer at the hands of more immediately 
"rewarding" pursuits. 

In "On the Ten Major Relationships" itself Mao specifically 
criticized the policy in the Soviet Union which took too much of 
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the product of the peas-ants and left them too few funds for further 
accumulation through their own efforts. "This method of capital 
accumulation," Mao said, "has seriously dampened the peasants' 
enthusiasm for production. You want the hen to lay more eggs and 
yet you don't feed it. you want the horse to run fast and yet you 
don't let it graZe. What kind of logic is that!" 44 

Although there had been errors ín China in the direction of 
developing heavy industry at the expense of agriculture (and light 
industry). Mao said that overall China's approach to agriculture 
had been more correct than the Soviet Union's: "Our policies 
towards the peasants differ from those of the Soviet Union and 
take into account the interests of both the state and the 
peasants."" He pointed out that the agricultural tax in China was 
relatively low and that in the exchange between agriculture and in- 
dustry {through the statej conscious attention was paid to lower- 
ing the cost of machinery sold to the peasants and raising the price 
for their products. in order to begin reversing the dominance of 
town over country, industry over agriculture, ínherited from the 
old society. But, sharply combatting tendencies within the Party 
and state to go against this correct policy , he warned that ' ' In view 
of the grave mistakes made by the Soviet Union on this question, 
we must take greater care and handle the relationship between the 
state and peasants well.'*" 

In a similar way Mao criticized the policy of putting too much 
stress on military construction and thereby undermining economic 
foundation construction. Again appiying materiaiist dialectics to 
this question, he pointed out that it was necessary to cut back the 
proportion spent on military construction and give more emphasis 
to basic economic construction or else not only would the economy 
suffer overall but, as a consequence, military construction would 
actually suffer in the long run as well. 

In thia same speech Mao abo criticized overemphasis on central 
control of the economy at the expense of local initiative. What was 
developing in China then was the tendency for the central 
ministries to exercise tight control over the sector of the economy 
they were reponsible for. right down to the local level. This not on- 
ly stifled local initiative but actually undermined uniñed leader- 
ahip over the economy as a whole. 
In opposition to this Mao argued that: 

Our territory is so yast, our population is so large and the conditions are 
ao complex that it is far better to have initiative come from both the cen- 
tral and the local authorities than from one source alone. We must not 



follow the example of the Soviet Union in concentrating everything in the 
hands of the central authorities, ahackling the local authorities and deny- 
jng them the right to independent action. 47 

All this was to be carried out, of course, on the basis of— in 
dialectical unity with and not as an antagonism to— "strong and 
unified central leadership and unified planning and discipline 
throughout the country. . . " 4H In fact, if handled correctly, the 
kind of local initiative Mao was calling for would, as noted above, 
strengthen not weaken what must overall be the main thing — cen- 
tralized leadership and unified planning, with the Party as the 
guiding force. 

"On the Ten Major Relationships" began to chart a clearly dif- 
ferent course from the Soviet Union— and from much of economic 
policy in the first few years of the People's Republic of China, 
which was heavily influenced by Soviet methods. But while this 
speech addressed new problems arísing in socíalist constructíon 

and economic relations emerging with the basic transformation of 
ownership, it did not specifically deal with the fundamentai ques- 
tion of class relations after the transition to socialist ownership. 
This was a problem Mao was to begin to write about within the 
next year. 

In the meantime, at the 8th Congress of the Chinese Communist 
Party in 1956, Liu Shao-chi and other revisionists in top leadership 
of the Party promoted and actually got adopted the theory that 
the principal contradictíon in China had becomé that "between the 
advanced socialist system and the backward social productive 
forces." This was the application of their revisionist line to the new 
situation where socialist ownership had been in the main establish- 
ed and it was no longer possible to oppose socialist revolution on 
the basis of promoting the theory of the "synthesized economic 
base." This new theory of the principal contradiction represented 
"only another expression of the reactionary 'theory of productive 
forces' in the new circumstances." 48 

What this theory said wa9 that the class struggle was over, 
socialist relations had been established and the thing now was to 
concentrate on raising the level of technology and economic 
development of the country. The role of the masses was simply to 
work hard. This merged nicely with the line on economic policy 
that these revisionists had all along pushed— promoting reliance 
on bureaucratic methods of management, speciaHsts in command 
and the treatment of the workers as mere labor power. 

Mao, other révolutionaries in the Chinese Communist Party and 
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the Chinese masses struck back at this counter-revolutionary line 
both in theory and in practice. ln early 1957 Mao made two very 
important speeches in which, for the first time in the history of the 
international communist movement, it was explicitly pointed out 
that even after the basic achievement of socialist ownership the 
bourgeoisie continues to exist in socialist society and that: 

Class struggle is by no means over. The class struggle hetween the pro- 
letariat and the bourgeoisie. th.e class struggle between the various 
political forces, and the class struggle between the proletariat and tbe 
bourgeoisie in theideological field will still be prolractedand tortuousand 
at times even very sharp. The proletariat seeks to transform the world ac- 
cording to jts own world outlook, and so does Lhe bourgeoisit'. In this 
respect, the question of which will win out, socialism or capitalism. is not 
really settled yet.""' 

Again, what Mao was emphasizing was that: 

While we have won basic victory in transforming the ownership of the 
means of production. we are even farther from complete victory on the 
political and ideological fronts. In the ideological field. the question oí who 
wilí win out. the proletariat or the bourgeoisie. has not yet been reallv set- 
tled.*' 

Here Mao gave tremendous emphasis to the role of the 
superstructure and struggle in this realm, politics and ideology in 
particular. At the same time he poinled not only to the continued 

existence of the contradictíon between the economic base and the 
superstructure but also between the forces and relations of produc- 
tion. But he did not here give the same emphasis to continuing 
revolution on the economic front— to further transforming the rela- 
tions of production— as he was to give in the next few years, both 
in theory and in practice. 

Mao was clearly developing his thinking on contradiction and 
struggle in the socialist period in opposition to the revisionists in 
the Chinese Party and their counterparts in the Soviet Union who 
had already usurped supreme power there. The next year. 1958. 
saw these two fundamentally opposed lines, and the two opposed 
roads, come into even sharper conflict. 

People's Communes and the Great Leap 

That was the year that throughout the Chinese countryside the 
movement to establish people's communes erupted. Mao, in op- 
position to the revisionists in the Party. gave all-out support tó 



and championed this earth-shaking event and the Great Leap For- 
ward of which it was a decisive part. Not only was the scale and 
scope of land ownership raised to a higher level, but in the people's 
communes masses of peasants took up small acale industrial pro- 
duction, including of such basic materials as steel, as well as many 
and varied construction projects. This was a completely unprece- 
dented event in the countryside of China— or any other country for 
that matter. It was of great importance not only in narrowing the 
differences between town and country and workers and peasants 
but also in regard to the question of waging people's war in 
resistance to aggression according to Mao's revolutionary line, 
which required the greatest possible degree of local self- 
sufficiency. especially in the face of invading enemy forces that 
might initially occupy significant parts of Chinese territory and 
cut off different parts of China ñrom each other. 

It was during thís same time that Mao formulated the general 
line for socialist construction— which along with the Great Leap 
Forward and the people's communes came to be known as the 
"three red banners." This general Iine was one of "going all out, 
aiming high and achieving greater, faster, better and more 
economical results in building socialism." 

This was not an abstract exhortation that everyone shouid try 
hard to get the best results. It gave concrete expression and sup- 
port to the upsurge of the masses themselves as represented by the 
Great Leap Forward and the people's communes and upheld these 
in opposition to the line that the only way to develop the economy 
was through the big, the foreign, the advanced and thecentralized, 
and that as for China and the Chínese people they could only 
"crawl behind at a snaü's pace." 

Further, this general line was an expresston of politics and 
ideology in command. As Mao was to point out, the first two parts 
of the general line— "going all out" and "aiming high"— refer to 
ideological questions, to the subjective factor, to conscious ín- 
itiative. The last part— "achieving greater, faster, better and more 
economical results in building socialism"— refers to the results 
from the conscious initiative of the masses. This was again a 
brilliant application of materialist dialectics as opposed to mech- 
anical materialism. 

So, too, aa Mao pointed out, the second part of the general line 
must also be viewed dialectically. That is, "greater" and 
"faster"— which refer to quantity and speed— must be seen as a 
unity of opposites with "better'" and "more economical"— which 
refer to quality and cost. If high quality and low cost are one- 
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sidedly stressed, in neglect of quantity and speed, then the needs 
of the economy overall and the possibility of its rapid development 
will be sacrificed. But, on the other hand, if quantity is one-sidedly 
stressed at the expense of quality then quantity will itself be 
undermined (low quality products don't last as long and therefore 
actually represent less quantity in the long run|. And, further, if 
one-sided emphasis is placed on quantity and speed without regard 
to cost then similarly the basis for expanding production and turn- 
ing out more products will also be undermined in the long run. 
Once again, the key to handling these contradictions is to arouse 
and rely on the conscious activism of the masses themselves to cor- 
rectly combine quantity, speed, quality and cost and in this way 
push the whole economy forward. 

All this drove the revisionists in the Party into frenzied opposi- 
tion— it flew directly in the face of every bourgeois prejudice and 
convention. They attacked Mao as an idealist— an attack that was 
consistently launched against Mao by the revisionists-charging 
that he "exaggerated man's conscious dynamic role."* 2 

Things came to a head at the Central Committee meeting in 
1959. The revisionists, spearheaded then by PengTeh-huai, at that 
time Defense Minister, seized on difficulties connected with the 
Great Leap Forward and the people's communes— such as pro- 
blems in transport. shortage of certain supplies and certain "left'* 
excesses that accompanied these revolutionary upsurges— to 
launch an all-out attack on them and the whole revolutionary road 
they represented. Peng Teh-huai also was a leadíng spokesman for 
the demand that China's army be transformed into a "modern" ar- 
my like that in the Soviet Union tand the Western capitalist coun- 
triesl, which went hand in hand with the demand that China's 
economic development return to the policy of one-sided emphasis 
on heavy industry and military construction at the expense of 
agriculture, light industry and all-around economic construction. 

Mao ied the revolutionaries in the Party's leadership in beating 
back this attack from the right at this famous Central Committee 
meeting at Lushan in 1959. He declared that the mass upsurge of 
the Great Leap Forward was fine, not terrible, even with its 
dislocations and disruptions and even if in the short run the eco- 
nomic returns were not uniformly high. 

"The chaos caused was on a grand scale and I take responsibil- 
ity," he said, throwing down the gauntlet to the rightists. He 
reminded them of what Marx's outlook had been on the Paris Com- 
mune. Marx did not take the standpoint that narrow and im- 
mediate results determine everything but reckoned from the view- 







Demonstrators hold high the three red banners: The general line, 
the Great Leap Forward and the People's Communes. These three 
were the cutting edge of Mao's revotutionary line on socialist con- 
struction in the late 1950s, which took shape in struggle with the 
revisionist üne of Peng Teh-huaJ and others. 
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point of the general and long-term interests of the proletariat, Mao 
said. When Marx realized that the Paris Commune "was the first 
proletarian dictatorship, he thought ¡t would be a good thing even 
if ít only lasted three months. If we assess it from an economic 
point of view, it waa not worth while." S3 

Besides, Mao added, whíle the main thing about the Great Leap 
Forward was the fact that the masses had taken matters into their 
own hands and begun to make new breakthroughs— and thus it 
was wrong to a9se9s it from the standpoint of immediate economic 
results— it was also true that, unlike the Paris Commune, the 
Great Leap Forward and the people's communes, despite certain 
difficulties, would not fail. In the face of this the revisionists were 
forced to beat a retreat. 

At the same tirne, the Soviet Union, acting in coordination with 
these revisionists within the Chinese Communist Party itself, sud- 
denly pulled out technicians and blueprints, leaving a number of 
vital construction projects unfinished and severely sabotaging the 
development of the Chinese economy. Following that, in the next 
several years China was hit by a series of natural disasters. 

Taking advantage of all this the revisionists in the Chinese Com- 
munist Party's leadership launched another attack and, in fact, 
were able to gain the inítiative in many areas, including in signifi- 
cant aspects of economic policy. It was during this period that Liu 
Shao-chi and others like him dished up "70 Articles" for the 
regulation of industry, which echoed earlier revisionist lines on the 
economy and which were to be echoed again later in the struggle 
over economic policy and its relation to class struggle. 

These"70 Articles" called for reassertion of exclusive control by 
the central ministries, for cancellation of many construction pro- 
jects, established the "market as the primary" object in produc- 
tion, and even called for the shutting down of factories that did not 
shc-w a profit, They resurrected restrictive rules and regulations 
that had been reformed, called for institutingpiece-work wherever 
possible— much of which had been criticized and eliminated— cut 
back the time workers were to spend in political study and 
demanded an end to poütical struggle in the factories- At the same 
time these regulations contained certain provisions supposedly 
dealing with the "well-being" of the masses— in other words pro- 
moting eeonomism and welfarism. AU this was necessary. the 
revisionists said, to put an end to disorder, At the same time these 
renegades did not fail to take credit for advances in the economy 
whose basis was laid in the mass upsurges and the shattering of 
convention in the Great Leap Forward— the véry "chaós" they 
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were condemning. 

In the realm of Lhe superstructure the revisionists also launched 
a number of attacks. Through literature and art works they 
clamored for the return lo office of Peng Teh-huai— who had been 
dismissed following his defeat in 1959— and of course the return of 
the counter-revolutionary line he fought for in opposition to Mao's 
revolutionary line. 

Two Ltne Struggie Sharpens 

Maocounter-attacked. In 1962, at meetingsof theleadingbodies 
of the Party, he issued the call "never forget class struggle" and 

formulated what became the basic line of the Chinese Communisi 

Party for the entire period of socialism: 

Socialist sociely covers a considerabiy long hislorieal period. In this 
historical period of socialism there are still classes, class struggle. there is 
the struggle between the socialist road and the capitalíst road, and there 
is the danger of capitalist restoration. We must recognize the protracted 
and complex nature of this struggle. We must heighteit our vigilance. We 
must conduct socialist education. We must correclly understand and han- 
dle class eontradictions and class struggle. distinguish the contradictions 
between ourselves and the enemy from those among the people and handle 
them correctly. Otherwise a socialist country likeours will turn intoitsop- 
posite and degenerate, and e capitalist restoration will take place. From 
now on we must remind ourselves of this every year. every rnonth and 
every day so that we can have a rather sober understanding of this prob- 
lem and have a Marxist-Leninist üne. s ' 



AU this was a direct slap in the face to the revisionists, who 
preached the "dyíng out of class struggle" and argued that since 
there was socialist ownership there was no danger of capitalist 
restoration and only the necessity to boost production regardless 
of what methods were used to accomplish this. Mao championed 
the socialist education movement in opposition to this, to carry 
forward the class struggle and combat revisionist attempts at 
capitalist restoration. 

During this same general period— the early 1960s— Mao also 
devoted serious attention to the questions of political economy and 
economic policy. This was a crucial part of both defending and 
developing his revolutionary Iine in opposition to the onslaughts of 
the revisionists. 

Much of this was expressed in Mao's "Reading Notes on the 
Soviet Text Political Economy." Here Mao not only criticized revi- 
sionist deviations in the Soviet Union but summarized the impor- 
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tance of policies and methods that had been developed in China in 
opposition to revisionism. 

These included the line on the relation between agriculture and 
industry. and other questions touched on in "On the Ten Major 
Relationships," the general line for building socialism, the impor- 
tance of self-reliance and regeneration through one's own efforts, 
and the whole series of policies described by the formula "walking 
on Lwo legs." These latter meant simultaneously developing small 
antfi medium-sized enterprises as well as large ones; making use of 
native as well as foreign technology and technique, and the 

backward as well as the advanced; bringing into play the role of 
the masses as well as experts in technical innovatíon; and other 
similar combinatáons. 

Further. Mao conlrasted in these "Reading Notes" the correct 
versus the bourgeois-bureaucraticapproach toplanning. "A plan," 
he pointed out. "is an ideological form. Ideology is a reflection of 
realities, but it also acts upon realities Thus, ideological forms 

such as plans have a great effect on economic development and its 
rate. 1 '" 

Planning is not merely a technical question, nor does it involve 
simply the contradiction between ignorance and knowledge. It also 
invoíves class struggle in the ideological realm, between the world 
outlook and method of the proletariat and Lhat of the bourgeoisie. 
Whether to rely on a handful of "experts" and on bureaucratic 
methods, or on the masses and the scientific summation of their 
experiences, ideas, etc— this Es a fundamental dividing line be- 
tween the proletarian and the bourgeois outlook, which finds ex* 
pression in planning as in other spheres. As Mao sharply put Ít. 
regarding "the mass struggle as 'one important factor' flies in the 
face of the principle that the masses are the creators of history. 
Under no circumstances can history be regarded as something the 
planners rather than the masses create."*" 

Mao also stressed that planning must take into account that 
development in everything, including in the economy, is not in the 
manner of a straight line but in spirals or waves. Further, Mao 
said: 

Balance is relative to imbalance. Without imbalance there is no balance. 
The development of all things is characterized by imbalance. That is why 
there is a demond for bolance . Plans constantly have to be revised 
preciseliy because new imbalances recur. 1 " 

Here Mao was making a clear repudiation of and delivering a 
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direct rebuff to the revisionist approach to planning, which in 
essence denies the dialectical movement of things and attempts to 
impose order and balance from the top, through bureaucratic 
methods and decrees divorced from and opposed to the masses 
and mass initiative as welB as the actual laws of development of the 
economy. And Mao's whole approach to planning was another 
aspect in which Mao was emphasizing the tremendous importance 
of the superstructure and class struggle in this realm, in opposi- 
tion to the revisionists, who regard all this as "idealism." 

Further, Mao not only noted as Stalin had that the law of value 
continued to operate and must be taken into account in planning, 
without allowing it to play a regulating role. He also indicated, in 
disagreement with Stalin. that the means of production— and not 
simply means of consumption— continued to have certain proper- 
ties of commodities. 

Commodity exchange relatíonships were bound to be reflected in 
the exchange of products even within the state sector itself. And 
since the state enterprises were still required to maintain a relative 
independence in accounting, their exchanges with each other were 
stUI significantly influenced by the operation of the law of value, 
thé basic law of commodity production and exchange. 

AU this was unavoidable and would be to varying degrees for 
some time. But it could also be made use of by the bourgeoisie, 
especially capitalist-roaders in positions of power, to excessively 
widen the scope of the law of value in relations within and between 
different economic units. as a decisive part of their attempts to ac- 
tually transform socialist relations into capitalist relations and 
restore capitalism in the country as a whole. 

In these "Reading Notes" Mao expresses a further development 
of his thinking on the question of revoJutionizing the relations of 
production after socialist ownership is in the main achieved. He at- 
taches particular irnportance to the relations among people in pro- 
duction. 

In one of the most significant parts of this article he writes the 
following; 

After the question of the ownership system is solved, the most important 
question is administration— how enterprises owned either by the whole 
people [the atate] or the collective are admínistered. This is the same aa 
the question of the relations among people under a gíven ownership 
system, a subject that could use many articles. Changes in the ownership 
system in a given period of time always have their limits, but the relations 
among people in productive labor may weil, on the contrary, be in 
ceaaeless change, With respect to administration of enterprises owned by 
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the whole people. we have odopted a set of appro-aches: a combination of 
concentrated leadership and mass movement; combinations of party 
leaders, working masses, and technical personnel; cadres participating in 
production; workers participating in administration; steadily changing 
unreasonable regulations and instítutíonal practices.*" 

These kinds of revolutionary steps were not just "good ideas" 
but were of great importance in the class struggle. in determining 
whether China would continue on the socialist road or be dragged 
down the capitalist road. If such revolutionary measures were not 
implemented, and beyond that if a revolutionary line was not in 
command overall, Mao warned in 1963, 

then it would not be long, perhaps oniy several years, or a decade, or 
several decades at most before a counter-revolutionary restoration on a 
nationai scale would inevitably occur, the Marxist-Leninist party would 
undoubtedly become a revisionist party. a fascist party, and the whole of 
China would change its colour. Comrades, please think it over. What a 
dangerous situation this would be!" 

Obviously, all this, too. represented a line in direct opposition to 
the whole bourgeois line as well as the set of economic policies, 
represented by the "70 Articles," promoted by the revisionísts and 
generally embraced by large numbers of bureaucratic-minded 
cadres. The two classes, two lines and two roads were again clearly 
on a collision course. The explosion that erupted from this was the 
Great Proletarian Cultural Revolution, which developed into a 
mass political struggle against the capitalist-roaders in 1966. 

In the first few years of this revolutionary upsurge, which Mao 

not only championed but gave particular guidance to, the masses 
smashed the bourgeois headquarters of Liu Shao-chi in the Party, 
seized back power in various spheres of sóciety whére it had been 

usurped by the capitalist-roaders, upheld and carried out Mao's 

revolutionary line in opposition to the revisionist line and hit back 
at the reversals of the gains and correct verdicts of the Great Leap 
Forward. Through this process further revolutionary transforma- 

tions were carried out in the superstructure and the economic base. 
Revolution in education and culture was carríed forward with 
the overthrow of bourgeois authority in those realms. The study of 
Marxist theory was promoted on a broad scale and active 
ideological struggle encouraged on all levels. Revolutionary com- 
mittees, new organs of power and of administration in the basic 
units as well as at the higher levels, were set up combining the 
masses, cadres and technical personnel as well as old, middle-aged 
and young people. Mass movements in science and technology. 
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combining workers and peasants with professional personnel in 
these fields. were developed. Simitar changes were brought about 
in health work, in which the emphasis was shifted to thé rural 
areas, where most of the people lived and conditions, including in 
health care> were more backward. 

In management the kinds of revolutionary advances in relations 
among people in production which Mao had called attention 
to— such as cadres participating in collective labor, workers taking 
part in administration, the reform of irrational and restrictive 
rules and regulations— all these were further strengthened and 
developed. Also upheld and strengthened was the principle of 
politics leading vocational work and non-professionals armed with 
a correct line leading professionais. This was expresaed in the 
slogan "red and expert"— with the "red" aspect in command. In 
most cases piece-work and bonuses were done away with and 
disparities in income were reduced to the degree possible in accor- 
dance with fostering comradely relations among different grades 
and types of workers and promoting socialist cooperation and ac- 
tivism in production. Similarly, socialist cooperation between dif- 
ferent enterprises and economic units was developed to a hígher 

level. 

During the Cultural Revolution, Mao concentrated the ex- 
perience of the Chinese masses tn socialist revolution and socialist 
construction, expressing the dialectical relationship between the 
two in the slogan "grasp revolution. promote production." This 
principte correctly explains the relationship between revolution 
and production, between politics and economics, between con- 
sciousness and matter, between the auperstructure and the 
economic base and between the relations of production and the 
productive forces. 

In all these relaCionships the latter aspect is overall the principal 
one and is both the foundation and the ultimate point of deter- 
mination for the other. But, on the other hand, in each case it is the 
former aspect that plays the initiating role in transforming the lat- 
ter. Further, in each case the principal aspect tends to advance 
ahead of the secondary aspect and conscious action is required to 
bring this secondary aspect into correspondence with the principal 
one. Thus it can be seen that the overall secondary aspect has a 
tremendous reaction upon the overall principal aspect and at cer- 
tain times can itself become principal. 

Only by continuously unfolding revolution in the superstructure 
and making use of its imtiating role-in particular the state power 
and ideology of the proletariat-is it possible for the proletariat to 
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consolidate and develop the socialist economic base, Similarly, 

without continuing to revolutionize the relations of production. 

even after socialist ownership has in the main been accomplished, 

it is impossible to continue to liberate and thereby develop the 

social productive forces. And„ as Mao had pointed out before, at 

those times when the relations of production and the super- 

structure act mainly as fetters on the further development of the 

forces of production and the economic base, then the relations of 

production and the superstructure become principal.' 1 " 

And, at all times, only by commanding economics with politics is 

it possible for the proletariat to develop production along the 

socialist road. Only by arousing the conscious activism of the 

laboring masses is it possible to transform the material world in 

accordance with its objective laws and the revolutionary interests 

of the proletariat. In sum, this principle. "grasp revolution, pro- 

mote production," expresses the correct dialectical relationship 

between the two and promotes the role of revolution in command- 
ing- production. 

Naturally, while this principle was grasped and applied by the 
masses of Chinese people to transform the world, it has been con- 
sistently opposed and attacked by the revisionists, and this was 
certainly true even during the height of the Cultural Revolution. 
In fact, at the Ninth Congress of the Chinese Communist Party in 
1969, in the midst of the Cultural Revolution. Lin Piao, who had 
masqueraded as a close comrade of Mao Tsetung and a leader of 
the masses in the Cultural Revolution, collaborated with other 
revisionists to oppose Mao's line on the relation between revolu- 
tion and production and substitute for it the "theory of productive 
forces." 

This was done in the form of arguing that instead of ciass strug- 
gle the main task then was to develop production. Mao and other 
genuine revolutionary leaders rejected and defeated this line, em- 
phasizing that waging the class struggle against the bourgeoisie 
remained the key link for all work. 

At the First Plenary Session of the Communist Party's Central 
Committee following the Ninth Congress. Mao spoke again to the 
relationship between revolution and production. He said then: 

Apparently. we couldn't do without the Great Proletarian Cultural 
Revolution, for our base was not solid. From my observations, I am afraíd 
that in a fairly large majority of factories— I don't mean all or the over- 
whelming majority— leadership was not in the hands of real Marxists and 
the mossea of workers. Not that there were no good people in the leader- 
ship of the factories. There were. There were good people among the 
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secretaries, deputy secretaries, and members of Party committees and 
among the Party branch secretaries. But they followed that line of I.iu 
Shao-chi's, just resorting to rnaterial incentive, putting profít in com- 
mand, and instead of promoting proletarian politics. handing out bonuses. 
and 90 forth there are indeed bad people in the factories . ■ |and all thís] 
shows that the revolution is st.il! unfinished. fll 

Here Mao was giving deeper analysis to the question of produc- 
tion relations and classes and class struggle after socialist 
transformation of ownership has in the main been completed. He 
focused on the fact that as regards the matter of ownership it ia 
not enough to determine whether or not it is public as opposed to 
private in form, but what is the essence of the ownership, which 
after all is not a thing but a social relationship. If bourgeois forces 
and a bourgeois line are in command then public ownership will be 
merely the outer shell of bourgeois production relations. This is 
what happened in the Soviet Union as a whole with the seizure of 
supreme power by the revisionists in that country. And it is what 
happened to varying degrees in particular enterprises and other 
economic units controlled by the capítaliat-roaders in Ghina— this 
can and does happen even under the conditions where the pro- 
letariat holds polítical power in the country as a whole. This was 
what Mao was pointíng out in speaking of factories— even a ma- 
jority of them— which before the start of the Cultural Revolution 
were not under the command of a correct line and not under the 
leadership of real Marxists and the masses of workers. 

AII this is dialectically related to the fact that in society as a 
whole, while socialist ownership is in the main established, it is not 
completely established. In other words, in agriculture and even in- 
dustry. the means of production have not yet been fully converted 
into the common property of all of society and therefore commodi- 
ty production and the law of value still operate, though with a 
restricted scope. Until these and other vestiges of capitalism are 
eliminated in both the relations of production and the superstruc- 
ture, the possibility of sociahst relations and institutions— and 
even socialist society as a whole— being transformed into 
capitalist ones cannot be eliminated. Thia understanding 
represented a real contribution by Mao Tsetung to Marxist- 
Leninist theory on these all-important questions. 

In immediate terms, Mao's analysis of this in 1 969 was not only 
a summation of the situatáon before the start of the Cultural 
Revolution but represented a sharp rebuke right then to Lin Piao 
and others who were attempting to declare that the revolution was 
over— or should be— and the thing to do was to put production in 



first place. But these revisionists refused to unite with Mao's 
revolutionary line and continued to fíght for their own counter- 
revolutionary line. As a result of this, Lin Piao and some others 
were exposed, isolated and defeated. Not long after the Ninth Con- 
gress Lín Piao himself died a traitor's death, fleeing toward the 

Soviet Union in September 1971. 

But the attempt to substitute the theory of the "dying out of 
class struggle" and the "theory of productive forces" for Mao's 
revolutionary line did not, of course, die with Lin Piao. At the 
Tenth Congress of the Chinese Communist Party in 1973 it wa3 
pointed out that the program of making production the main task, 
which Lin Piao and another opportunist ún leadership of the Party. 
Chen Po-ta, had pushed at the time of the Ninth Congress, 
represented nothing more than "a refurbished version under new 
conditions of the same revisionist trash that Liu Shao-chi and 
Chen Po-ta had smuggled into the resolution of the Eighth Con- 
gress, which alleged that the major contradiction in our country 
was not the contradiction between the proletariat and the 
bourgeoisie, but that 'between the advanced socialist system and 
the backward productive forces of society.' " 02 (This report was 
delivered by Chou En-Iai, who, like Lin Piao four years earlier, 
found himself having to deliver a report to a Congress with whose 
line he was in fundamental disagreement. In fact, as the most 
powerful leader of the Right in China at that time, Chou was 
vigorously promoting precisely the line that production— or 
"modernization"— was the main tasM 

Mao continued to lead the Chinese Communigt Party and the 
masses in revolutionary struggle down to his last breath. In the 
course of this struggle, shortly before he died, Mao issued a state- 
ment which said in part: 

You are making the socialist revolution. and yet don't know where the 
bourgeoiaie is. It is right in the Communist Party— those in power taking 
the capitalist rood. The capitalist-roaders are still on the capitalist road." 

This was yet another important contribution of Mao's to Marx- 
ist theory and Marxist political economy in particular. Here Mao 
was not only cailing attention to the fact that even after soeialist 
ownership is in the main established new bourgeois elements will 
be engendered and the bourgeoisie as a class will continue to exist 
throughout the socialist period, but in particular to the fact that in 
these conditions the bourgeoisie— not the whole but the heart of 
it— will emanate from withín the Communist Party itself, especial- 
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ly its top ranks. 

This is because of the position of the Party ítseJf in socialist 
society and of the changes in class relations that aríse wíth the 
development of socialism, especially after socialist ownership is in 
the main established. In this situation, those people who exercise 
leadership in the allocation of means of production and means of 
consumption are in the final analysis overwhelmingly Party 
members, particularly those at the top levels. Though in theory 
they exercise this leadership on behalf of the masses, nevertheless 
there is a contradiction here, which is a reflection of the fact that 
the means of production have not yet fully become the common 
property of all of society and the masses of people have not yet ful- 
ly become the masters of production and all of society— the divi- 

sions, inequalities and other material and ideological remnants of 
bourgeois society have not yet been completely overcome. 

Where a correct line is carried out by those in leadership, this 
contradiction will be moved in the direction of enabling the masses 
to increase their mastery of production and society. But where a 
revisionist line is in command, leadership will be transformed into 
a position of bourgeois domination and exploitation of the masses. 

If. for example, the division of labor in an enterprise is not 
restricted— and therefore leading personnel do not participate in 
productive labor and the workers do not participate in 
management— and at the same time the share of income leadíng 
cadre receive relative to that of the mass of productive workers is 
expanded rather than restricted, and especially if along with this 
profít, not politics, is put in command, then in fact the relation of 
the leading people to the workers smacks of exploitation. In effect 
they are beginning to appropriate some of the surplus produced by 
the workers while they themselves have command over the 
workers and over production without taking part in production. 
Hence the importance of restricting as opposed to expanding 
bourgeois right in relations among people in work and in distribu- 
tíon. If this is not done. and instead an incorrect line and policies 
are applied, these two aspects of the relations of production can, 

together with the superstructure, exert a reactionary inOuence on 
what is overall the principal aspect of production rela- 
tions— ownership— and can even transform the production rela- 

tions from socialist to capitalist in essence. 

This does not mean that the country has become capitalist if 
such a situation prevails in a large number or even a majority of 
enterprises at any given time; this will happen only through a 
change in the superstructure— only if the revisionists seize 
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supreme power— and overall a revisionist line is in command in 
society. But, on the other hand, this is not a static thing, and if 
bourgeois production relations are allowed to emerge and develop 
without opposition, then the basis for revisionists in positions of 
power to pull off a reactionary coup and restore capitalism will be 
greatly strengthened. 

Mao had touched on this problem in his "Reading Notes'* on the 
Soviet political economy text: "In our experience, if cadres do not 
set aside their pretensions and identify with the workers, the 
workers will never look on the factory as their own but as the 
cadres'." 04 And if a bourgeois line is in command and promoted 
and implemented by the leading cadres of the Party and state, the 
rnasses will look at not only the factories but the means of produc- 
tion as a whole and society in general as belonging not to them but 
to a privüeged stratum— and the masses will be correct. This, 

again, stems from the transitional and contradictory nature of 
socialist society, and as such it will either be resolved in a revolu- 
tionary direction, in the advance toward communism, or, in the 
short run, in a counter-revolutionary direction, down the capitalist 
road to the restoration of the old order. 

Mao's analysis here is an application of Lenin's statement that 
politics is the concentrated expression of economics. As pointed 
out earlier, in socialist society control over the economy is concen- 
trated as the power of political leadership. Where this Ieadership is 

in the hands of revisionists, it is in actuality in the hands of the 
bourgeoisie, and bourgeois production relations will actually begin 
to be enforced. It is the power of leadership resting on this material 
basis which in the hands of capitalist-roaders enables them to 
build up strength and, if they succeed ün seizing supreme political 
power, to carry off capitalist restoration, acting as the core and 
commanders of the social forces in society, inside and outside the 
Party, who can be mobil¡2ed to support such a restoration. It is for 
this reason that Mao also insisted shortly before his death that "if 
people like Lin Piao come to power, it will be quite easy for them to 
rig up the capitalist system."" 

This is why Mao put so much emphasis on the superstructure 
and insisted that the decisive question was the correctness or in- 
correctness of the ideologicat and political line. For it is this that 
will determine whether the political leadership in power represents 
the revolutionary interests of the proletariat in advancing to com- 
murrism or represents a new bourgeoisie and suppresses the 
masses in the interests of capitalist restoration. It is also why Mao 
put so much emphasis on arming the masses with a Marxist- 



Leninist line and mobilízing them on this basis to struggle against 
the capitalist-roaders. For this is decisive in preventing a revi- 
sionist seizure of power and capitalist restoration and continuing 
instead the advance toward communism. 

From all this can be seen the great significance of Mao's last raa- 
jor statement on this question: that the bourgeoisie " is right in the 
Communist Party— those in power taking the capitalist road." 
This analysis of Mao's is of life and death importance to the pro- 
letariat and Marxist revolutionaries in waging the class struggle 
under socialism for the ultimate aim of communism. It is a power- 
ful new weapon of the proletariat in this struggle. 

This is another important reason why Mao Tsetung's contribu- 
tions in the field of political economy in particular, as well as in 
economic policy and socialist construction-and in other 
areas— represent a further advance for the proletariat and its 
revolutionary science. These contributions are truly immortal and 
can never be erased, denied or downgraded regardless of any 
events in the world. 
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Introduction 

The first tkree ckapters of tkís book have dealt with Maos con- 
tributions in the areas of revolution in colonial countries; reuolu- 
tionary warfare and military strategy; and political economy, 
econom ic policy and socialist construction, But would it have been 
possible for Mao to develop his revolutionary line in tkese, and 
other, spkeres and make such great contributions in these areas 
without the consistent apptication of Marxist philosophy, 
materialist dialectics? Impossible. 

Jn fact, as the previous chapters have stressed, Mao's contribu- 
tions in these fields are all based upon and characterized by the 
thoroughgoing application of materiaiist dialectics. At the same 
time Mao devoted great attention to and further developed and 
enriched Marxism-Leninism in the realm of phüosophy in its own 
right This itsetf was dialectically related to his contributions in 
otker areas and most especially, as will be gone into later in this 
chapter, to what is overall hi$ greatest contríbution — the develop- 
ment of the theory and line ofcontinuing the revolution under the 
dictatorship of the proletariat. 

Struggle and development on the philosophical front are closely 
linked with struggle and deuelopment in society as a whote. This 
has always been the case and becomes all the more so with the 
emergence of Marxism and the development ofthe proletariat into 
a class for itself, that is t with the development of tke class con- 
scious movement of the working class. Under socialism tkis truth 
takes on even greater importance, because the task of the pro- 
tetariat as master of socialist society is to consciously transform 
nature, society and the people according to its world outlook and 
advance to communism. 
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Class Basis of Philosophy 

So long as there are classes, any kind of philosophy has a class 
nature. And "Philosophy always serves politics."' 

As Mao himseíf insisted, the foundation of phílosophy— in class 
society— is class struggle, and this is especially true of Marxist 
philosophy. Mao explained it this way: 

There is a struggle between the proletariat and the bourgeoisie, , , , The Op- 
pressors oppress the oppressed, while the oppressed need to fight back 
and seek a way out before they start looking for philosophy. It was only 
when people took this as their starting point that there was Marxism- 
Leninism. and that they discovered philosophy. We have all been through 
this," 

In this same talk Mao pointedly asked a group of intellectuals: "If 
you don't engage in claas struggle. then what is thiB philosophy 
you're engaged in? M;i 

But philosophy in turn exerts a tremendous reaction on the 
poÜtical struggle. This is the main reason why Mao not only 
devoted great attention to philosophy and to struggle in thís realm 
himself but repeatedly insisted that philosophy must he liberated 
from the confínes of the scholar's study and be taken up by the 
broad masses of people. For without consciously taking up Marx- 
ist philosophy and breaking the mental shackles of the phiiosophy 
of the exploiting classes it would be impossible for the proletariat 
and the broad masses to smash completely the fetters of capital- 
ism and class society, emancipate mankind and bring about a 
qualitative leap in its mastery over nature. 

Foundations of Marxist Philosophy 

Mao systematized and enriched the understanding of the fun- 
damental law of contradiction and armed masses of people, not on- 
ly in China but worldwide, with this deepened understanding. This 
is the essence of Mao's tremendous contribution to Marxism-Len- 
inism in the sphere of phüosophy. To grasp this fully it is 
necessary first to summarize the basic principles of Marxist 
phüosophy and their development beginning with Marx and 
Engels. 

Marxist philosophy, Iike Marxism in general, did not, of course, 
spring full-blown from the head of Marx. As Mao was reported to 
have jokingly asked, when Marx was a very young man did he 
study any Marxism? Marxist philosophy was forged by Marx, in 



close collaboration with Engels, by concentrating, reconstructing 
and recasting what was correct ín Hegel's dialectical method and 
the materialism of Feuerbach, both of whose schools of thought 
Marx successively passed through as a young man, before he 
became a Marxist. 

In "Ludwig Feuerbach and the End of Classical German 
Philosophy," Engels summarizes this process. There he shows 
how the development of Hegel's philosophy, as well as that of 
Feuerbach— and that of Marx and Engels themselves— were close- 
ly linked to the development of capitalism and the rapid advances 
in science and technology as well as the dramatic social changes 
and upheavals that were associated with it, especially in the late 
18th and early 19th centuries. 

Engels explained with regard to Hegel's philosophy that: 

Just as thé bourgeoisie by large-SCale industry, Competitión and the world 
market dissolves in practice all stable time-honoured institutions, so this 
dialectical philosophy dissolves all conception of final. absolute truth and 
of absolute states of humanity corresponding to it, For it (dialectieal 
philosophy) nothin,g is final, absolute, sacred. It reveals the transitory 
character of everything and in everything; nothing can endure before it 
except the uninterrupted process of becoming and of passing away, of 
endless ascendancy from the lower to the higher. And dialectical 
philosophy itself is nothing more than the mere reflection of this process 
in the thinking brain.* 

But at the time Hegel developed his philosophy (the first few 
decades of the 19th century) capitaüsm was only weakly develop- 
ing in Germany. The German state was not united under capitalist 
rule, the bourgeois revolution in Germany had not been completed 
and the rising bourgeoisie was forced to compromise with the 
feudal ariatocracy and the monarchy in the person of Frederick 
William III, King of Prussia. AU this had a great influence on 
Hegel's thinking, both philosophical and political. 

Hegel endeavored to develop a complete philosophical system, 
which had its material basis in the contradictory conditions in Ger- 
many at that time. Owing to this, while Hegel's method wa sdiale c- 
tical, his philosophical system ended up in metaphysicsi ín the pro- 
clamation of a realized absolute truth represented precisely by 
Hegel's philosophical system it.self. Hegel was after all an idealist, 

whose philosophical sysiem invented an Absolute Idea, existing 
prior to and independent of nature; this Idea then "alienated" it- 
self into nature, to be progressively comprehended by man in socie- 
ty, leading up to its final and complete realization in the philosoph- 
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ical system of Hegel. 
As Engels expressed it, 

the whole dogmatic content of the Hegelian system is declared to be ab- 
solute truth, in contradiction to his dialectical method, which disaolves 
all dogmatism. Thus the revolutionary side is smothered beneath the 
overgrowth of the conservative aíde. And what applies to philosophical 
cognition applies also to historical practice. Mankind, which, in the person 
of Hegel. has reached the point of working out the absolute idea, mus t also 
in practice have gotten so far that it can carry out this absolute idea in 
reality. Hence the practical political demands of the absolute idea on con- 
temporaries may not be stretched too far. And so we f ind at the conclusion 
of [Hegel'sl Phitosopky of Right that the absolute idea is to be realized in 
that monarchy based on social estates which Frederick William III so per- 

Ststéntly but vainly promised to his subjects Ji.e., a constítutional monar- 
chy]. a 

Especially after Hegel's death in 1831, however, there were 
those, including Marx and Engels. who inherited the revolutionary 
sideof Hegel's philosophy— its dialectical method. Engels stressed 
that while Hegel's system led to conservatism in both philosophy 
and politics, "whoever regarded the díalectical metkod as the rnain 
thing could belong to the most extreme opposition, both in politics 
and religion."" And, Engels recalled, after 1840, when in Prussia 
"orthodox pietism and absolute feudal reaction ascended the 
throne with Frederick William IV," Marx— and Engels him- 
self— took the fíeld of opposition as part of those "Young 
Hegelians" whose stand "revealed itself directly as the philosophy 
of the aspiríng radical bourgeoisie and used the meagre cloak of 
philosophy only to deceive the censorship." 7 

But Marx and Engels soon revealed themselves to be more 
radicfll than bourgeois. Here is Engels' description of what hap- 
pened next in theír development: 

Then came Feuerbach'sBssence ofChristianity. . . itplaced materialism 
on the throne again. Nature exísts independently of all philosophy. It ís 
the foundation upon which we human beings, ourselves products of 
nature. have grown up. Nothing exists outside nature and man, and the 
higher beings our religious fantasieB have created are only the fantastic 
reflection of our own essence. The spell was broken; the [HegelianJ system 
was exploded and cast aside. . one must himself have experienced the 
liberating effect of this book to get an idea of it. Enthusiasm was general; 
we all became at once Feuerbachians. How enthusiastically Marx greeted 
the new conception and how much— in spite of nli critical reservatíons— he 
waa influenced by it, one may read in The Holy FamHy.* 

But Feuerbach was not a thoroughgoing materiab*st. Driven into 



isolation by the reactionary authorities, Feuerbach retreated 
philosophically as well. He rejected consistent materialism 
because he conceived of materialism as that kind characteristic of 
the 18th century— mechanical materialism, metaphysics as oppos- 
ed to dialectics— as represented especially by the Prench 
materialists of that period. This materiali9m recognized only quan- 
titative motion and treated the divisions in nature as absolute, 
reflecting the level of scientific discovery at that time and the fact 
that capitalism had not yet gained conquest of society (a major ex- 
ception being England, where ít involved the continuation of the 
monarchy and a landed aristocracy). Such materialism failed to 
grasp the fact that everything is contradiction; that the "natural 
order" is change, marked by leaps (qualitative change); that there 
is interconnection of contradictory things; and that there is only 
relative, not absolute, division between different kinds of matter in 
motion. 

Finally Feuerbach himself ended up in idealism. While he had 
shown that religion represented merely the fantastic expression in 
the human mind of human and nfltural existence, he attempted not 
to abolish religion but to give human relations a religious 
character. As Engels characterized it: 

According to Feuerbach. religion ís the relation between human beings 
based on the affections, the relation based on the heart, which relation un- 
til now has sought its truth in a fantastic mirror image of reality— in the 
mediatíon of one or many gods, the fantastic mirror Ímages of human 
qualities— but now fínds it directly and without any mediation in the love 
between "I" and "Thou." Thus, finally, with Feuerbach sex love becomea 
one of the highest forms, if not the highest form, of the practice of his new 
religion. 

And things turn out even worse when Feuerbach's philosophical 
and moral system is carried into the field of economic, social and 

political relations. Engels, with both sarcasm and regret, pointed 
out that the stock exchange indeed served as the perfect model and 
"temple" for Feuerbach's moral credo, for there everyone involved 
equally pursues his right to happiness, and ethics can be equated 
with doing well. In short, Feuerbach went no farther than the bour- 
geoisie itself in the final analysis— no farther than enshrining 
equality before the law as the highest principle of society. As 
Engels said, "Feuerbach's morality is cut exactly to the pattern of 
modern capitalist society, little as Feuerbach himself might desire 
or imagine it."'° 

Therefore, towards the oppressed classes, and the proletariat in 
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capitaList society in particular, Feuerbach's philosophy/morality 
could only preach capitulation in the guise of "love" and 
"equality." Engels summed up that: 

At thi$ point the last relic of its revolutionary character disappears from 
his philosophy, leaving only the old cant: Love one another-fall into each 
other's arms regardless of distinction of sex or estate (classl— a universal 
orgy of reconc¡Iiation. ,J 

Marx's Leap 

Thus it was necessary to go beyond Feuerbach, who had evofved 
out of Hegelianism of an unorthodox sort but had been incapable 
of making an actual qualitative leap beyond Hegel and idealism in 
general. It was Marx who, more than anyone else, led in making 
this leap. As Engels summarized it, "Out of the dissolution of the 
Hegelian school, however. there developed still another tendency, 
the only one which has borne real fruit. And this tendency is essen- 
tially connected with the name of Marx." ,a 

Marx did not completely cast aside Feuerbach, any more than he 
did Hegei. He critic¡2ed Feuerbach's failure to carry materialism 
forward and he critically assimilated the materialist side of Feuer- 
bach. According to Engels, Marx' "Theses on Feuerbach," wriLten 
in 1845, is "the first document in which is deposited the brilliant 
germ of the new world outlook."" 

In these "Theses" Marx showed that Feuerbach was a con- 
templative materialist: 

The chief defect of all hitherto existing materialism— that of Feuerbach 
included— is that the thing, reality, sensuousness. ís conceived only in the 
form of the óbjecl Or of contemplation, but not as human sensttous activi- 
ty, practice. not subjectively. Hence it happened that the ací i'i/e side, in 
contrndistinction to materialism. was developed by idealism— but only 
abstractly, since, of course. ideaüsm does not know real. sensuous activitv 
as such." 

For this reason, Marx said, Feuerhüch "regards the theoretical 
attitude as the only genuinely human attitude. Hence he does 
not grasp the signíficance of 'revolutionary,' of 'practical-critical' 
activity." 1 * 

Here. for the first time in history, Marx is insisting on the cen- 
tral and determining role of practice in the process of cognition. its 
decisive role in the movement of knowledge. Previously. including 
with Feuerbach, as Marx points out. materialism conceived of ob- 
jective reality as things existing outside of and independently of 



human thought, but did not consider human activity itself as part 
of objective reality. Thus Marx says of Feuerbach that he "wants 
sensuous objects, really differentiated from the thought objects, 
but he does not conceive human activity itself as objective activi- 
ty." 10 According to this view the relation of man to nature in the 
process of cognition is simply that man must reflect external reali- 
ty in his thoughts, or conternplate it. 

But this by itself cannot solve the question of whether man's 
thoughts correctly reflect nature. As Marx goes on to stress: 

The question whether objective truth can be attributed to human think- 
ing is not a question of theory but is ñpracticaí question. In practice man 
must prove the truth, that is, the reality and power, the this-sidedness of 
his thinking. The dispute over the reality or non-realíty of thinking which 
is isolated from practice is a purely scholastic question, 17 

In "Ludwig Feuerbach" Engels said that, "The great basic ques- 
tion of all philosophy. especially of more recent philosophy, is that 
concerning the relation of thinking and being.""' Already in 1845, 
in his "Theses on Feuerbach." Marx had provided the basis for 
answering this question by identifying practice as the criterion of 
truth. "Social life" Marx said, "is essentiajjy jwac tical All 
mysteries which mislead theory to mysticism find their rational 
solution in human practice and in the comprehension of this prac- 
tice."' 9 

As for society, Marx explained, contemplatíve materialism dealt 
at most with the role of indiuiduais in relation to each other. It 
could not reveai the 'socía/ refationsjthat are the essential human 
relations, or the actuál material conditions that establish the basis 
for these social relatíons. "Feuerbach," Marx noted, "consequent- 
ly does not see that the 'religious sentimenf is itself a social pro- 
duct, and that the abstract individual whom he analyzes belonga in 
reality to a particular form of society." 20 

The problem with Feuerbach was that as far as he "is a 
materialist he does not deal with history, and as far as he considers 
history he is not a materialist. With himjmaterialism and history^ 
cüverge..." 21 

FinaUy, then, in opposition to Feuerbach and all previous 
materialists, the new— dialectical and historical— materialism is 
based on the understanding that "it is men that change cir- 
cumstanceg," and that "the coincidence of the changing of cir- 
cumstances and of human activity can be conceived and rationally 
understood only as revolutionizing practice. 1 * 12 In other words, 

what Marx emphasizes here is that just as people relate to each 
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other in and through sodety and are generally shaped by the socie- 
ty in which they exist. so, too, on the other hand, people can and 
must change society— and through it nature. Hence Marx' famous 
statement: "The philosophers have only interpreted the world, in 
various ways; the poínt, however, is to ckange it." 23 

Of course, Marx repeatedly stressed, people cannot change 
things as they wísh but only ín accordance with their objective 
laws. And this is true with regard to society as with regard to 
nature. Society is ultimately determined by the level of develop- 
ment of the productive forces, which each successive generation in- 

herits. But society does not simply go through a series of quan- 
titative changes, characterized only by addition of productive 
forces. The material life of society, in particular the economic rela- 
tions, forms the base upon which arise political institutions, 

customs, laws„ ideology, culture, etc; these (the superstructure) in 
turn exert a tremendous reaction on the economic base and at par- 
ticular times become decisive. At certain points the development 
of the productive forces itself brings them into conflict with the 
economic relations which people have entered into in using the pro- 
ductive forces. At such times a social revolution— a change in the 
superstructure— is required to replace the old production relations 
with new ones which can liberate the productive forces. 

As Marx put it in criticizing the French anarchist of his time, M. 
Proudhon, "In acquiring new productive forces men change their 
mode of production; and in changing their mode of production, in 
changing their way of earning their living, they change all their 

social relations." 11 " 1 But, again, to change their social relations re- 
quires a social revolution. Society therefore develops, from a lower 
to a higher level, through a series of such revolutions (qualitative 
Ieaps). This occurs (in class society) through the overthrow of one 
class by another after a certain point in the development of the 
struggle between them; thus the history of society, since classes 
first emerged, is the history of class struggle. 

Marxist philosophy recognizes in society, as in nature, the 
dialectical law of development. And in fact, recognizing the impor- 
tance of changing the world— of acting in accordance with the 
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structure of philosophical materialism. that is not to the materialist 
epistemology but to the materialist conception of history. That is why 
Marx and Engels laid the emphasis in their works rather on diaiectical 
materialism than on dialectical materialism, and insísted on historícal 
materiolism rather than on historical materialism™ 

Hence, in developing their revolutionary philosophy Marx and 
Engels did not simply discard Hegel. Instead they retained the 
revolutíonary side of Hegel, his dialecticai method, and as Engels 
said. "freed [it] from the idealist trimming which with Hegel had 
prevented its consistent execution.' ' sa Now it was not a case of the 
dialectical movement of an absolute idea, of spirit as the creator 
and shaper of the material world, but the reverse. Now it was 
recognized that it is matter that is etemally moving and changing. 
and transforming itself into different particular forms which 
themselves come into being and go out of existence; and more that 
ideas, consciouaness, spirit are but the reflection in the human 
mind (itself matter) of this process and follow the same laws of 
development. This was dialectical materialism— or materialist 
dialectics— and, as applied to history, historical materialism, as it 
was developed and systematized by Marx and Engels. 

But, as indicated before, this philosophy was not simply, or fun- 
damentally, the product of the brains of Marx and Engels. It was 
the result of the development of capitalism, of natural science and 
of the class struggle. And it was the product of a dialectical pro- 
cess of development of philosophy itself, reflecting these changes 
and upheavals in soeiety and in man's comprehension and mastery 
of the natural world. Nor did dialectical and historical materialism 
represent Marx and Engels and a few others alone; it was, and is, 
the revolutionary philosophy of the proletariat, both objective and 
partisan. reflecting both the objective laws of natural and 
historical development and the interests and historic mission of 
the proletariat, which are fully in accord with these laws. For, 
unlike all other classes in human history which have previously 
risen to the ruling position and remolded society in their imñge. 
the proletariat aims not merely to seize power; its mission is not to 
establish an "eiernal': ;; - ' U mmmmmammtkmitímáim ^ 
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general outline of the development of the philoaophical thinking of 
Marx and Engels and their founding of dialectical materialism and 
historícal materialism through this process. But it should be 
pointed out that, with the forging of this scientific view of nature, 

society and thought, philosophy as it had been in the past— as a 
branch of thought which could only attempt to fashion in the im- 
agination all-encompassing principles for nature. society and 
thought and to bridge the gap between seemingly unconnected 
phenomena, unifying them into a complete system— such 
philosophy came to an end, except as the persistence of outmoded 
thinking representing the interests of reactionary forces in society. 
As Engels forcefully put it, historical materialism "puts an end 
to philosophy in the realm of history, just as the dialectical concep- 
tion of nature (i.e., dialectical materialisml makes all natural 
philosophy both unnecessary and impossible. It is no longer a 
question anywhere of inventíng interconnections from out of our 
brains, but of discovering them in the facts." 27 Or as he explained 
it in another famous work: 

. . . modern materialism is essentially dialectic, ond no longer requires the 
assistance of that sort of philosophy which, queen-like, pretended to rule 
the remaining mob of sciences. As soon as each special science is bound to 
make clear i ts position i n the great totality of t hings and of our knowledge 
of things, a special science dealing with this totality is superfluous or un- 
necessary. That which still survives of all earlier philosophy is the science 
of thought and its laws— formal logic and dialectics. Everything else is 
subsumed Ín the positive science of Nature and history. 9 * 

But it hardly needs saying that putting an end to such outmoded 
philosophy is not so easy. This is not only, or even mainly, because 
this greatly displeases the professional philosophers, but because, 
as suggestcd earlier, such outmoded philosophy serves the reac- 
tionary forces in society. Marxist philosophy has had to fight 
every step of the way against the decadent philosophies of the 
reactionary classes and has developed in opposition to them, to one 
form or another of idealism and metaphysics. This is not only a 
reflection of the practical struggle between the proletariat and the 
bourgeoisie (and other exploiting classes) but is also an important 
part of the overall struggle between these classes. 

And such struggle in the philosophical realm. reflecting and go- 
ing hand in hand with practical struggle, hñS taken place very in- 
tensely within the working clasa movement, between Marxists and 
opportunists of various kinds. This remained true throughout the 
live9 of Marx and Engel9, and one of the results of it was a further 




systematizing and deepening of Marxist philosophy, as for exam- 
ple in Engels' outstanding work Anti-Duhñng. 

Such was also the case with Lenin, and in particular the sharp 
struggle he waged to expose and combat renegades within the 
Marxist movement. The most severe of these in the philosophical 
field, and the one which produced the most extensive work by 
Lenin in defending and developing Marxist philosophy, was 
Lenin's scathing criticism of the philosophícal and political oppor- 
tunists who rallied around the thinking of Ernst Mach, Austrian 
physicist and philosopher, in the early 1900s, especially in the 
period between the 1905 and the 1917 revolutions in Russia. 

Essentially, Machism (the most popular variety of empirio- 
criticism at that time) was a form of idealism. It was linked with 
the general p09itivist trend in philosophy that developed then and 
was closely akin to pragmatism, which was the specifically 
American form of positivism that arose with the development of 
U.S. capitalism into imperialism. 39 

As Lenin showed, Machism basically attempted to resurrect the 
reactionary philosophical concoctions of Lord George Berkeley, an 
I8th century British bishop. The Machists ridicuied the 
materialists because, as Lenin put it, the materialists "recognize 
something unthinkable and unknowable— 'things-in-themselveg'— 
matter , outside of experience' and outside of our knowledge." 30 In- 
atead, the Machists insisted, the real world consists only of "sen- 
sations," it consists of things which exJst only as they are realized 
in our knowledge of them and which have no existence outside of 
our knowledge of them. According to the Machists, the 
materialists err because they "hold that beyond the appearance 
there is the thing-in-itself; beyond the immediate sense data there 
is something else, some fetish, an 'idol,' an absolute, a source of 
'metaphysics,' a double of religion ('holy matter,' as Bazarov 

says)." 3 ' 

In thoroughly refuting the Machist view, Lenin demonstrated 
not only its fundamental unity with but its near exact copying of 
Berkeley's arguments two centuries earlier. Berkeley had to at- 
tempt to square his blatant idealism— his insistence that thing& 
apparently existing outside us are merely extensions of the 
mind— with the diffícult-to-dismiss sensation that these things not 
only exist for dífferent people (different mindsl but are used by 
the9e different people according to laws which pertain to these 
things. To cite a simple example, two different people in a room 
prove repeatedly capable not only of recognizing but of sitting on 
one and the same chair (though usually not at the same time). 
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Even Berkeley could not deny this. But how to explain it, consis- 
tent with his idealism? Berkeley's answer, surprising to few if any, 
was to attribute all this to God, a spiritual force which has created 
and unifíes all existing things, including different people 

themselves, into one great whole— one extension of this spirit. This 
having been set right, Berkeley was quite content to allow for the 
existence of the reality commonly perceived by ordinary mortals 
and even of natural laws pertaining to this reality. As Lenin sar- 
casticaliy summarized it: 



Berkeley does not deny the existence of real things! Berkeley does not go 
counter to the opinion of all humanity ! Berkeley denies 'only ' the teaching 
of the philosophers, viz., the theory of knowledge, which seriously and 
resolutely t-akes as the foundation of all its reasoning the recognition of 
the external world and the reflectíon thereof ín the minds of men." 

And such, in essence. was the denial of the Machists, though 
they did not insist on the invention of God in the same way as 
Berkeley. Lenin noted that "Berkeley's train of thought. . . cor- 
rectly expresses the essence of idealist philosophy and its social 
signifícance, and we shall encounter it later when we come to speak 
of the relation of Machism to natural science"; and further that 
"the 'recent' Machists have not adduced a single argument 
against the materiaiists that had not been adduced by Bishop 
Berkeley." 88 

But why did these "recent" opponents of materialism— many of 
whom had been Marxists and some of whom still claimed to be at 
least "critical supporters" of Marxism— make auch a retreat? In 
part this was due to some recent discoveries in natural science, 
among which was the discovery that the atom is not an indivisible 
whole but can be divided into different particles (the existence of 
electrons became known at this timej. These discoveries brought 
about a "crisis in physics," exposing the limitations of theories 
previously held as basic premises. In fact such discoveries provid- 
ed further proof of the dialectics of nature. But among many scien- 
tists, philosophers, etc, who did not adhere, at least consistently, 
to dialectical materialism, they presented "proof' of the incorrect- 
ness of materialism. 

Experiments indicated that mass was capable of being 
transformed into energy. From this many concluded that "matter 
disappears." And it seemed a logical step philosophically to 
deduce from this that matter cannot be the substance of reality 

and the basis for consciousness. 

In criticizing and refuting this, Lenin not oidy reaffirmed 
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materialism— dialectical materialism— but developed the 
understanding of it by integrating these advances of science into 
this revolutionary philosophy. whose basic principles fully embrac- 
ed the new discoveries and were in turn enriched by them. "Matter 
disappears," explained Lenin, means actually that '"the limit 
within which we have hitherto known matter disappears and that 
our knowledge is penetrating deeper; properties of matter are 
likewise disappearing which forrnerly seemed absolute, im- 
mutable, and primary . . . and which are now reveaíed to be relative 
and characteristic only of certain states of matter." 31 And Lenin 

explained the critical criterion regarding the role of matter in 
materialist philosophy: "the sole 'property' of matter with whose 
recognition philosophical materialísm is bound up is the property 
of being an objective reality. of existing outside the mind."" 

In other words, what is decisive in drawing the fundamental 
distinction between materialism and idealísm in philosophy is not 
what state particular matter exists in at any time, but that, in 
whichever state, matter exists and exists independently of and as 
the foundation for human consciousness, ideas. In Lenin's words, 



dialectical materialism insists on the approximate, relative character of 
every scientific theory of the structure of matter and its properties: it in- 
sísts on the absence of absolute boundaries in nature, on the transforma- 
tion of moving matter from one state into another . . dialectical material- 
ism insists on the temporary, relative. approximatecharacter of all these 
milestones in the knowledge of nature gained by the progresaíng science 
of man. Theelectron i& as inexhaustíble as the atom. nature iainfinite. but 
it infinitely ej;ists.'" 

Mechanical materialism, metaphysics, is, of course. incapable of 
grasping this and so, sooner or later, is forced to concede to and 
degenerate into idealism. "It is rnainly because the physicists did 
not know dialectics that the new physics strayed into idealism." " 
Relating this specifically to the Machists, Lenin exposed that: 

The error of Machism in general. as of the MachisL new physics. is that it 
ignores the basis of philosophical materialism and the distinction between 
metaphysical materialism and dialectical materialism. The recognition of 
immutable elements, "of the immutable essence of things," and so forth, 
is not materíalism, but metaphysical, i.e.. anti-dialectical. materialism.''" 

And so it ends up being not materialism at all, as with Uhe 
Machists. 

Such, generaLly. was the basis in scientific discovery for the de- 
sertion of many erstwhile materialists, including a number of 
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Marxists, and their degeneration into ideatists and opponents of 
Marxism. But more important was the advent of imperialism, the 
highest stage of capitalism, which internationally led many to 
abandon Marxism, proclaiming that the laws of development of so- 
ciety and of capitalism in particular don't apply. In Russia. this 
was sharply manifested with the defeat of the 1905 revolution and 
the subsequent Stolypin reaction. This was a tirne of vicious politi- 
cal repression and of temporary lull in the workingclass movement 

in Russia particularly, a period of regrouping and reconstituting 
the shattered forces of the revolutionary party of the Russian 
working ciass, the Bolsheviks. It proved to be a brief period in- 
deed, but in the depth of it. between 1908 and 1912, desertions 
from the revolutionary ranks and outright degeneracy were mark- 
ed phenomena, especially among formerly revolutionary intellectu- 
als and others who had joined the revolutionary movement in its 
period of upsurge but abandoned and even attacked it in the period 
of reaction and regrouping. 

Revisionism was strengthened. Denying materialism, objective 
truth and so on was part and parcel of denying that Marxism is a 
science, that its analysis of capitalism, capitalist crisis, the inevita- 
bility of proletarian revolution. etc., are valid. true. During thís 
period especially it was of the greatest importance to defend the 
basic principles of Marxism against open attacks and to guard 
against their being adulterated with all manner of bourgeois j unk. 
If this were not done then not only would the proletariat have suf- 
fered a severe setback in the short run but it would be robbed of a 
revolutionary vanguard. What a Ioss that would have been, 
especially with the upheaval that followed this temporary ebb! 

It was Lenin who led the way in exposing and combatting the 
revisionists. He criticized them in an all-around way, pointing out 
that since the beginning Marxism had tó wage a most determined 
struggle against the enemies of the working class within the so- 
cialist movement and that this was an urgent requirement right 
then. He laid bare the fundamental features of revisionism: 

To determine its conduct from case to case, to adapt itself to the events of 
the day and to the chopping and changing of petty politics, to forget the 
primary interesta of the proletariat and the basic features of the whole 
capitalist system, of all capitalist evolution, to sacrifice these primary 
ínterests for the real or assumed advantages of the moment— such is the 
poücy óf revisionism. And it patently follows from the very nature of thís 
policy that it may asaume an infinite variety of forms, and that every 
more or less "new" question, every more or less unexpected and unfore- 
seen turn of events. even though it changes the basic Iine of development 






only to an insignificant degree and only for the briefest persod, will always 
inevitably give rise to one variety of revisionism or another, 3 " 

The battle against revisionism in the philosophical sphere was 
closely tied to the struggle against it politically. But at that time 

the fight against philosophical revisionism assumed tremendous 
significance itself. In fact. without upholding dialectical and 
historical materialism and answering in a thoroughgoing way the 
"revisions" of and outright attacks on it, particularly in the 
revival of idealism as represented by Machism, it would have been 
impossible to maintain a Marxist movement and preserve the pro- 
letarian vanguard. Such is the great importance of ideology, and 
philosophy as a crucial part of it, in general. And such was the 
grea t importance of Lenin's Materialism and Empirio'Criticism in 
particular. 

As noted before, the purpose and substance of that great work 
was the defense of materialism against "recent" idealíst assaults 
and inventions. But as also noted, such a defense had to and did 
stress and apply dialectics in opposition to metaphysics, for only 
dialectical materialism could explain the recent developments in 
natural science and thoroughly refute idealist interpretations of 
them. And in doing thís Lenin not Only upheld büt enriched 
modern, dialectical materialism, Marxist philosophy. 

In general Lenin attached great importance to dialectics. to its 
study and application. His "Philosophical Notebooks," which 
span more than two decades, devote considerable attention to the 
question of dialectics. Included within them is a manuscript. "On 
The Question of Dialectics," wrítten in 1915. Here Lenin said that 
,4 The splitting of a single whole and the cognition of its contradic- 
tory parts . . is the essence (one of the 'essentials,' one of the prin- 

cipal, íf not the principal, characteristics or features) of 
dialectics." 40 

Lenin went on to say that recognition of the identity, or unity. of 
opposites is the key to understanding the movement of all pro- 
cesses. Thia he sharply opposed to the metaphysical conception of 
movement as merely mechanical, mere quantitative increase and 
decrease, repetition. This lattér conception he described as 
"lifeless, pale and dry," while the dialectical conception ' 'aloñe fur- 
nishes the key to the 'leapa,' to the 'break in continuity,' to the 
'transformation into the opposite,' to the destruction of the old 

and the emergence of the new.' UI 

And more, Lenin concisely summarized the relationship between 
the unity (or identity) and the struggle of opposites. The former, he 
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said, "is conditional, temporary, transitory, relative," while the 
struggle of opposites "is absolute, just as development and motion 
are absolute."" 

These were extremely important points which represented basic 
elements of the further development of Marxist philosophy. As 
Lenin said in this same manuscrípt. "Dialectics ¿s the theory of 
knowledge of IHegel and) Marxism." 4 * Yet, he noted, this had not 
received sufhcient attention in Marxist philosophy, not only in the 
profound early writíngs of Plekhanov (around 1900) but even in 
Engels. Lenin specifically pointed out that not only Plekhanov but 
Engels as well had given insufficient attention to the Central, or 
essential, point of dialectics, the unity of opposites. 14 This fun- 
damental question was to be later taken up and more fully 
developed by Mao Tsetung. 

Stalin: Marxism and Metaphysics 

But before turning to Mao's enrichment of Marxist philosophy, 
it is important to briefly summarize Stalin's role in this area. As 
Mao himself was to write, such works as Tke Foundations of 
Leninism demonstrated a grasp and application by Stalin of im- 
portant principles of dialectics and of historical materialism. As 
Mao put it, Stalin, in The Foundations of Leninism: 

. analysed the universality of contradiction in imperialism, showing 
why Leninísm is the Marxism of the era of imperialism and proletarian 
revolutíon, and al the same tinie analysed the particularity of tsariat Rus- 
sian impetialism within this generat contradiction, showing why Russia 
became the birthploce of the theory and tactics of proletarian revolution 
and how the universafity of contradíction is contained in this particularí- 
ty. Stalin'? analysis provides us with a model for understanding the par- 
ticularity and the universality of contradiction and their 
interconnection.' 15 

In 1924, at the time Stalin wrote The Foundations of Leninism, 
he was, as leader of the Soviet Communist Party. locked in a life 
and death struggle with Trotsky and other opportunists. The 
Foundations of Leninism played a crucial part in that struggle, in 
educating the broad ranks of Party members and the masses and 
helping to expose and defeat Trotsky's counter-revolutíonary line 
in particular. Compelled to wage struggle like this to win over the 
Party rank and file and the masses broadly, Stalin was impelled to 
apply dialectics. 

Later, however, when the Soviet Union had become more power- 



ful and Stalin's leadership was generally acknowledged and his 
prestige great, Stalin, while remaining a great revolutionary leader 
of the working class, did not as consistently and thoroughly rely 
on the masses and was not as consistently or thoroughjy dialec- 
tical in his approach to problems. As Mao commented later, "At 
that time |the 1920s] Stalin had nothing else to rely on except the 
masses, so he demanded all-out mobilization of the party and the 
masses. Afterward, when they had realized some gains thís way, 
they became less reliant on the masses/ ** 
In the preceding chapter of this book, some of StalhVs main er- 

rors F particularly during the period of the 1930s, were discussed. It 
was indicated that the most central and serious of these errors was 
his mistaken assessment that there were no longer antagonistic 
classes in the Soviet Union after socialist transformation of owner- 
ship had been basically achieved. Obviously this is bound up with 
the philosophical question of contradiction, and speciñcally with 
an understanding of the particular forms and development of con- 
tradictions in socialist society. And Stalin's mistaken assessment 
on classes and class struggle in the Soviet Union beginning in the 
1930s was closely linked with errors in philosophy, particularly on 
the question of dialectics. 

This is evident in what is perhaps Stalin's major philosophical 
work. Dialectical and Historical Materialism, written in the late 
1930s (as part of History of the Communist Party of the Souiet 
Union (Bolshevik)[HCPSU\). While this work presents in con- 
centrated form a largely correct summation of Marxist philoso- 
phy, and while it specifically applies some principles of dialectics 
to development in nature and society, it is also marred by a certain 
amount of metaphysics. Although Stalin introduces the subject of 
dialectics by speaking of contradiction, he does not focus on con- 
tradiction as the básU laio of materialist dialectics. When he lists 
four points of dialectics as opposed to metaphysics, he mentions 

contradiction only as the fourth and doesn't say it ís the main 
point. And further, while he speaks of the struggle of opposites 
and of the interconnection of things, he does not link these 

together; he makes them separate features of dialectics instead of 

showing how they are both part of contradiction. And when, in his 
fourth point on dialectics. Stalin does emphasize the struggle of 
opposites he does not speak at the same time of the identity be- 
tween them. Stah'n even quotes Lenin when he says that "Develop- 
ment is the 'struggle' of opposites."*" But Stalin does not quote 
the sentence in Lenin that appears right before the one above— 
"The condition for knowledge of all proceases of the world in their 
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'self-movemenu* in their spontaneous development, in their real 
life, is the knowledge of them as a unity of opposites."'"' 

This is ímportant because, as Lenin also says, "In brief, dialec- 
tics can be defined as the doctrine of the unity of opposítes. This 
embodies the essence of dialectics. but it requires explanations and 
development. " tv And Lenin further states that, "The identfty of 
opposites. . .is the recognltion (discovery) of the contradictory, 
mutuaily exclusive, opposite tendencies in atl phenomena and prc- 
cesses of nature {including mind and society)." r, ° In other words, 
contradiction is inconceivable without the identity, or unity, of op~ 
posites. And, having such identity, there is the basis for the con- 
tradictory aspects to transform themselves into each other. 

At the same time there is not only identity but also struggle be- 
tween the opposites of a contradiction. In this way identity and 
struggle themselves form a contradiction. in which struggle is 
principal and is absolute, while identity is secondary and relative. 
But, formíng a contradiction, identity and struggle are dependent 

on each other for their existence; and to leave out the identity of 
opposites means to eliminate in fact the possibility of atruggle be- 

tween them as well. 

The tendencies in Stalin toward metaphysics, as evidenced in his 
treatment of dialectics in DÍalcctical and Historical Materialism, 
also show themselves in how that work deals with the development 
of society. This is indicated not only in its rather wooden treat- 
ment of the different phases of society leading up to socialism, but 
also in the way that socialism'is treated more or less as an ab- 
solute. 

Stalin quite correctly emphasizes, in combatting apologists of 
capitalism and exploiting systems generally, that "there can be no 
'immutable' social systems, no 'eternal principles' of private pro- 
perty and exploitation, no 'eternal ideas' of the subjugation off the 
peasant to the landlord, of the worker to the capitalist." 51 And he 
draws the correct conclusion that, "Hence the capitalist system 
can be replaced by the Socialist system. just as at one time the 
feudal system was replaced by the capitalist system."™ But there 
is no sense that the law that "there can be no 'immutable' social 
systems," is being applied, at least in a thoroughgoing way, to 
socialism itself. 

Similarly, Stalin draws from the law that internal contradiction 
is the basis of development of things the conclusion that, "Hence 
we must not cover up the contradictions of the capitalist system, 
but disclose and unravel them; we must not try to check the class 
struggle but carry it to conclusion."** But. again, there is not the 






sense that the need to disclose rather than cover up the contradic- 
tions of society is being appUed in any thoroughgoing way to 
socialism, and no sense of the necessity to carry the class struggle 
forward under socialism and carry it through— through socialism 
to the abolition of classes. 

As noted, Dialectical and Historical Materialxsrn was written by 
Stalin during the period when he had concluded that antagonistic 
classes no longer existed in the Soviet Union. The previous article 
in this series pointed out that toward the end of his life Stalin's 
analysis of socialist society was somewhat more dialectical, as 
reflected especially in his Economic Problems of Socialism in tke 
USSR. In that important work Stalin dealt with a number of con- 
tradictions in socialist society which would have to be resolved in 
order to fldvance to communism. In particular he insisted that the 
contradiction between the forces and relations of production con- 
tinued to exist in the USSR and that if not handled correctly this 
could turn ínto an antagonistic contradiction. 

But Stalin did not examine the contradiction between the base 
and superstructure under socialism or point to its continuing ex- 
istence, which is also a basic feature and an extremely ímportant 
question in socialist society. In fact. as Mao pointedly commented 
several times, Stalin seriously underestimated the importance of 
the superstructure and of struggle in this realm. 

And, as discussed in the previous chapter, Stalin still did not 
recognize the existence of antagonistic classes in the Soviet Union, 
he did not grasp that the contradiction between the proletariat and 
the bourgeoisie was still the driving force in sociaÜst society and 
that correctly handling this contradictíon was the key to correctly 
handling the contradiction between the forces and relations of pro- 
duction under socialism. 

In general, then, after socialist ownership was basically achieved 
in the Soviet Union, Stalin did not take contradiction as the 
motive force of development of socialist society. And he failed to 
recognize the existence of the antagonistic contradiction between 
the proletariat and the bourgeoisie in particular and to grasp that 
this is the main motive force under socialism and in the advance to 
communism. 

Dialectical Development of 
Mao's Phílosophical Contríbutions 

Mao's development of Marxist-Leninist philosophy was itself a 
demonstration of the laws of materialist dialectics. It proceeded in 
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dialectical relationship to the overall development of the Chinese 
revolution and through the analysis of the experience of the Soviet 
Union and the synthesis of its positíve and negative lessons, in- 
cluding in the realm of philosophy. 
This was a reflection of the law that Mao summarized in 1957: 

Truth stands in opposition to falsehood. In society as in nature. every en- 
tity invariably dívides into different parts, only there are differences in 
content and form under different concrete conditions. There will always be 
wrong things and ugly phenomeno . There will atways be such opposites as 
the right and the wrong, the good and the evil, the beautiful and the ugly. 
The same is true of fragrant flowers and poisonous weeds, The relation- 
ship between them is one of unity and struggle of opposites. Only by com- 
paring can one distinguish. Only by making distinctions and waging 
struggle can there be development. Truth develops through its struggle 
against falsehood. This is how Marxism develops. Marxism develops in 
the struggle against bourgeois and petty-bourgeois ideology. and it is only 
through struggle that it can develop. 54 

This was true of Mao's development of Marxism, including in 
philosophy, both before and after the seizure of nationwide 
political power, during both the new-democratic and the socialist 
revolutions. And in bóth periods, through the various stages and 
sub-stages of the Chinese revolution, the struggle on the 
philosophical front, in which Mao led the proletarian forces, was of 
tremendous importance in determining the direction and outcome 
of the overall revolu tionary struggle. 

In the first chapter of this book (on revolution in colonial coun- 
tries), it was pointed out that as a crucial part of developing, de- 
fending and applying the line of new-democratic revolution, and 
specifically the policies for the anti-Japanese struggle which con- 
stituted a sub-stage within the stage of new demoeracy. Mao took 
up the struggle in the philosophical realm. This struggle was par- 
ticularly aimed against dogmatic (and secondarily empiricist) 
tendencies which reflected idealist and metaphysical thinking in 
opposition to materialist dialectics. Mao's criticism of this waa em- 
bodied especially in "On Practice" and "On Contradiction," both 
written in 1937 and constituting two (the first two) of Mao's major 
philosophical works. In the earlier chapter in this book (referred to 
just above), while it was pointed out that these works enriched 
Marxist philosophy, the political significance of these works and 
their role in the inner-party struggle and the overall revolutionary 
struggle at that time were stressed. Here attention will be focused 
on the principles of Marxist philosophy elaborated and enriched by 
Mao in these works. while also reviewing their relationship to the 
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overall ideological and political struggle at Lhat time. 

"On Practice" was subtitled "On the Relation Between 
Knowledge and Practice. Between Knowing and Doing." It reaf- 
firmed and concentrated the Marxist, dialectical materialist. 
theory of knowledge. with its emphasis on the centrality of prac- 
tice, and in particular social practice. Continuing and developing 
what Marx had first set forth in his "Theses on Feuerbach," Mao 
pointed out that "Before Marx, materialism examined the problem 
of knowledge apart from the social nature of man and apart from 

his historical development, and was therefore incapable of under* 
standing the dependence of knowledge on social practice, that is, 
the dependence of knowledge on production and the class 
struggle."" Here. as throughout this work, Mao uphoLds and ap- 
plies the materialist view of the relation between thinking and be- 
ing (which Engels said was the basic question of philosophyl. Mao 
goes on to explain that "It was not until the modern proletariat 
emerged along with the immense forces of production (large-scale 
industry) that mah was able to acquire a comprehensive, historical 
understanding of the development of society and turn this 
knowledge into a science, the science of Marxism." 80 

But ít is also clear that what is presented here is not merely a 
materialist but a dialectical approach. What apph'es to society, as 
well as nature, also applies to thought. Cognítion itself is a dialec- 
tical process and follows the same laws of motion as matter in 
nature and man's actions and relations in society. 

Specifically and most importantly. Mao analyzes the stages in 

the process of cognition and the leaps from one stage to another. 
Basing himself again on the decisive role of practice, and address- 

tng the question of how knowiedge both aríses from and serves 
practice, Mao points out that "In the process of practice, man at 
first sees only the phenomenal side, the separate aspects, the ex- 
ternal relations of things ... This is called the perceptual stage of 
cognition, namely, the stage of sense perceptions and 
impressions." 57 But "As social practice continues, things that 
give rise to man's sense perceptions and impressions in the course 
of his practice are repeated many times; then a sudden change 
(leap) takes place in the brain in the process of cognition, and con- 
cepts are formed."" 

These concepts, Mao stresses, "are no longer the phenomena, 
the separate aspects and the external relations of things; they 
grasp the essence, the totality and the internal relatíons of things. 
Between concepts and sense perceptions there is not only a quan- 
titative but also a qualitative dífference."* Further, Mao says, 
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' 'This stage of conception. judgment and inference is the more im- 
portant stage Ín the entire process of knowing a thing; it is the 
stage of rational knowledge.""" 

Such rational knowledge is abstract in the scientific sense. And 
it is therefore nót farther from the truth but in fact closer to it. Or, 
as Lenin said (in a statement Mao quotes in "On Practice"), "The 

abstraction of matter, of a law of nature. the abstraction of vaiue, 
etc. in short, all scientific Ccorrect, serious, not absurd) abstrac- 
tions reflect nature more deeply, truly and completely.* m 

Mao further explains this by noting that "Perception only solves 
the problem of phenomena; theory alone can solve the problem of 
essence."" 1 Perception only represents the knowledge of the ap- 
pearance of things as they are reflected by the senses and 
registered in the brain as impressions; conception, rational 
knowledge, theory, represents the synthesis of these perceptions, 
the concentration of the essential aspects of them and their inter- 
nal relations. From this can be understood the tremendous impor- 
tance and role of theory in general and in the revolutionary move- 
ment in particular. 

But does this mean, then, that theory is, after all, more impor- 
tant than practice? No. Mao explains how practice is primary and 
overall more important than theory in several ways. "The percep- 
tual and the rational," he notes, "are qualitatively different, but 
are not divorced from each other; they are unified on the basis of 
practice. Our practice proves that what is perceived cannot at once 
be comprehended and that only what is comprehended can be more 
deeply perceived." 8S Further, Mao explains that, while the leap 
from perceptual to rational knowledge is more important than the 
leap to perceptual knowledge, nevertheless the movement of 
knowledge does not stop there. There remains what is an even 
more important leap— to apply the rational knowledge, or theory, 
in practice. And this represents a further leap not only in doing but 
in knowing as well. It is only when these rational ideas are applied 
in practice that their validity can be verified; and only when such 
ideas (theories) can be translated into fact can "the movement of 
knowledge. . . be considered completed with regard to this par- 
ticular process." 8 ' Here Mao gives further expression and develop- 
ment to the famous statement of Marx that the philosophers have 
only interpreted the world in various ways but the point is to 
change it. And, again, this is not a vulgar statement that doing is 
what counts, who cares about knowing; nor is it of course a 
metaphysical separation of doing and knowing; it is a dialectical 
materialist explanation of the relatíonship between doing and 
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knowing, with practice as the key link, 

Thcory of Knowledge 
Practice is the source of theory, theory is a concentration of prac- 

tice; perception is the raw material of eonception, conception is the 
product of the synthesis of perception. But conception, rational 
knowledge, theory. must also be returned to practice, in which pro- 
cess not only is the rational knowledge tested, but new raw 
materials are gathered for deepening rational knowledge and so 
on in an endless upward spiral. This is why Mao states that. on the 
one hand, when theanticipated resultscan beachieved inpractice, 
then the particular process of cognition or a particular stage of the 
process (perception-conception-practíce) can be considered com- 
plete. but on the other hand, '"the movement of human knowledge 
is not completed. " 6a 

N"or is the movement of human knowledge ever completed. As 
Mao explains. summing up the laws of the process: 

Discover the truth through practice, and agaín througb practice verify 
and develop the truth. Start from perceptual knowledge and actively 
develop il into rational knowledge; then start from rationa! knowledge 
and actively guide revolutionary practice to change both the subjective 
and the objective world. Practice, knowledge, again practice, and again 
knowledge. This form repeats itself in ondless cycles, and with each cycle 
the content of practice and knowledge rises to a higher level. Such ia'the 
whole of the dialectical-materialisl. theory of knowledge, and such is the 
diaiectical-msterialist theory of the unity of knowing and doing. 80 

But the fact that the movement of knowledge is unending should 
not be taken to mean that it Ís impossible at any point to 
distinguish the true from the false. A fundamental tenet of Marx- 
ism has always been that there is objective truth, and that it is 
possible to know it. Without this understanding it is impossible to 
be a materialist. 

But there is not only objective truth, there ia also such a thing as 

absolute truth, And in fact, as Lenin pointed out, to acknowledge 
the one is to acknowledge the other: 

To be a materiaList is to acknowledge objective truth, which is revealed to 
us by our sense-organs. To acknowledge objective truth. i.e. ( truth not 
dependent upon mon and mankind, is, in one way or another, to recognize 
absolute truth." 

But at the same time, most truths will turn out to be not absolute, 






but relatiue, Marxism holds that there is both relative and ab- 
solute truth. Marxists believe in the relativity of most truths. yet 
Marxists are not relativists. Relativists say that all truths are 
relative, and then argue that you can therefore pick and choose 
what "truths" to believe. In other words. they deny that there is 
objective truth. This was a major argument that Lenin was com- 
batting in Materialism and Ernpirio-Criticism, and he there con- 
trasts the reiativism of these Machists with the Marxism oi 
Engels: 

For Bogdanov las for all the Machístsl recognition of the relativity of our 
knowledge excludes even the least admission of absolute truth, For 
Engels absotute truth is compounded from relative truths. Bogdanov is a 
relativist. Engels is a dialectician. ,, " , 

So absolute truth is made up of relative truths. But what is the 
relation between them? Mao explains it as follows: 

Marxists recognize that in the absolute and general process of develop- 
ment of the universe. the development of each particular process is 
relative. and that hence. in the endless flow of absolute truth, man'a 
knowledge of a particular process at ;my given stage of development is on- 
ly relattve truth. The sum tota] of innumerable relative truths constitutes 
absolute.truth." 

In other words. absolute truth in its fullest sense is the sum total 
of truth, the whole truth. But this whole is made up of innumerable 
parts. These are relative truths; they are only partial. 

But what about ideas which were held to be true at one time and 
are later proven to be untrue or only partially true (for example, 
certain laws of physicsl? This happens because man acquires and 
sums up more experience, discovers new processes and laws and 
develops and refines his understanding of things. But this obvious- 
ly does not go against the fact that man's knowledge is proceeding 
from the lower to the higher level, that he is acquiring more and 
more knowledge of the objective world. Nor does it change the fact 
that man's knowJedge musi proceed from the lower to the higher 
level; that at any point he can only apply what knowledge of the 
truth then exists to the process of changing the world, in which 
process he tests those idea? and acquires the basis for making a 
further leap in his knowledge. He cannot apply today what he wiU 
only know tomorrow; he will only know more tomorrow if today he 
applies what he already knows and then sums up the results. 

Mao also says that: 
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In social practice. the proeess of coming into being. developing and pas- 
sing away is infinite. and so is the process of coming into being. develop- 
ing and passing away in human knowledge. As man's practice which 
changes objective reality in accordanee with given ideas. theories. plans or 
programmes. advances further and further. his knowledge of objective 
reality likewise becomes deeper and deeper. The movement of change in 
the world of objective reality is never-ending and so is man's cognition of 
truth through practic*. 70 

Some people try to use this to promote the idea that, since 
knowtedge is continually deepened, it is not necessary to 
thoroughly uphold and systematically apply the basic principles of 
Marxism-Leninism, Mao Tsetung Thought. Their position in 
essence says: since tomorrow we may discover that some things 
held true by Marxism-Leninism, Mao Tsetung Thought are not 
true, or only partially true. there is no need to apply this science in 
a systematic way; instead we will take what is useful to us and put 
aside what is not. This is outright eclecticism, relativism, empirio- 
criticism and pragmatism; it is metaphysics and ideaiism. 

Such people pose as big upholders of materialism and of practice 
as the criterion of truth. But who are they fooling? The fact is that 
such a Üne goes against the Marxist theory of knowledge with its 
correct emphasis on practice. To put it plainly, if a line is not car- 
ried out thoroughly, if Marxism-Leninism, Mao Tsetung Thought 
is not systematically applied, then there is no way to test in prac- 
tice the correctness of the line, policies, etc, and also no way to ac- 
üuire more knowledge in the process of changing the world "in ac- 
cordance with given ideas. theories, plans or programmes." 

Such an opportunist line as described above "forgets" that the 
movernent of knowledge proceeds in cycles, each involving leaps 
from practice to theory and back to practice. Absolute truth is, as 

Mao says, an "endless flow," but man's cognition of the truth is 

not a straight line. but proceeds as a spiral. To say at any point, 
"Well, tomorrow we will know more than today so let's not 
(dogmatically) apply what is known as truth t oday . " is to deny and 
disrupt the process by which more knowledge is actually acquired. 
This is metaphysical because it goes against the actuai dialectical 
relationship between theory and practice; it is idealist because it 
actually denies objective truth. It is not in accordance with or a 
defense of "On Practice": it is a violation of and attack on this 
great work of Mao's. 

"On Practice." and particularly its ernphasis on both the 
primacy of practice and the continuous development of human 
knowledge and practice through an endless series of stages or 
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cycles, was of great importance in combatting erroneous tenden- 
cies in thinking and doing within the Chinese Communist Party at 
the time it was written. 1937, a time when the anti-Japanese 
united front had just been formed and the anti-Japanese struggle 
was only in its beginning stages. At that point Lhere were many 
not only outside but inside the Communist Party who opposed the 
Party's policies and. knowingly or unknowingly, were sabotaging 
the united front and the war of resistance against Japan. 

Most pronounced within the Party itself was the dogmatist 
deviation which failed to make a concrete analysis of the actual 
conditions in China and the objective stage of the struggle, and 
treated theory not in its correct dialectical relationship to practice, 
but as a set of eternal unchanging truths which must be imposed 
on the objective world rather than drawn from and returned to it 
as a guide to revotutionary practice. On the other hand, as a secon- 
dary problem at that time, there were those who denied the impor- 
tance of theory and thus. proceeding hrom the opposite side from 
the dogmatists, broke the link between theory and practice and 
adopted a metaphysical view of the relation between thinking and 
doing. 

Both of these erroneous tendencies were incapable of recognizing 

the dialectical unity between the present stage ior sub-stage) of the 
struggle and its future development. The dogmatists generally 
refused to recognize the necessity of proceeding through the anti- 
Japanese united front to the completion of the new-democratic 
revoíution and the advance to socialism, or they posed "left" 
policies that would wreck the united front (though at certain 
points many of them dogmatically applied in China the policies of 
the Soviet Union toward Chiang Kai-shek and advocated reliance 
on and capitulation to the Kuomintang in the anti-Japanese strug- 

gle|. The empiricists generally failed to recognize the aspects of the 
future that existed within the stage of the anti-Japanese strug- 
gle— the mobilization of the masses as the main force, the con- 
tinuation, with adjustment. of agrarian reform and the primitive 
cooperatives of the peasants. the independence and initiative of 
the Communist Party in the united front and the necessary strug- 
gle on its part to win and maintain leadership of the united front, 
etc 

While the dogmatist tendency generally posed the greater 
danger, it was obviously necessary to combat both of these devia- 
tions in order both to carry the struggle through in the present 
stage (or sub-stage) and to move forward to the future stages, the 
completion of the new-democratic revolution and the advance to 
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socialism. 

Beyond its immediate great significance for the Chinese revolu- 
tion, "On Practíce" has more general and long-term importance as 
a contribution to Marxist-Leninist philosophy and a weapon in the 
ongoing revolytionary struggle. This is especially so with regard 
to its explanation of how Marxism-Leninism has not exhausted 
truth but "ceaselessly opens up roads to the knowledge of truth in 
the course of practice" 71 — in other words, in its opposition to 
metaphysics and the tendency to "absolutism" in particular. This 
point will be retumed to later, in discussing struggle on the 
philosophical front in socialist China and its relation to the class 
struggíe as a whole. 

"On Contradiction" 

A more lengthy work, dealing more specifícally with dialectics, 
"On Contradiction" was written just after "On Practice," and 
with the same immediate purpose— to combat erroneous thinking 
in the Party, in particular dogmatism. At the very start of this 
essay Mao presents a concentration of the principles of Marxist 
philosophy: "The law of contradiction in things, that is, the law of 
the unity of opposites, is th9 basic law of materialist dialectics." 72 
At the end of the essay, in summarizing its main points, he makes 
it clear that this law "is the fundamental law of nature and of 
society and therefore also the fundamental law of thought." 73 

Why is this so? And since the law of contradiction is a law of 
dialectics, does Mao, in identifying it as the fundamental law of 
nature, society and thought. raise dialectics above materialism, 
does he in fact lapse into idealism? Of course the accusation that 
Mao is an idealist has been constantly hurled by the revisionists, 
both in China and in other countries. who have consistently charg- 
ed him with exaggerating the role of consciousness and with 
distorting dialectics. Let's look deeper into these basic questions. 

Why does Mao identify the law of contradiction as the basic law 
of nature, society and thought? Is it not an equally important 
question of philosophy that matter exists independently of and as 
the basis for consciousness, human thought? Is not the primacy of 
matter over ideas as important as the law of contradiction, and 

doesn't it open the door to idealism to single out the law of con- 

tradiction in this way? 

The primacy of matter over ideas as described above is indeed a 
fundamental question and a fundamental dividing line in 

phüosophy. But this cannot be said to be a basic law of the 
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universe on the same level as the unity of opposites. It does not tell 

us anything about matter in and of itself, in the absence of con- 

sciousness. And as materialism teaches us. rnatter not only exists 
independently of consciousness but exists even where there is no 
consciousness— that is, where there is no matter that has 
developed to a state where it is capable of consciousness. The pri- 
macy of matter o-ver ideas tells us the correct relationship between 
matterandconsciousnessandassuchisa fundamental question of 
philosophy— remember Engels' statement that the basic question 
of philosophy is the relationship of thinking and being. But, again, 
the primacy of matter over consciousness does not reveal anything 
about unthinking matter and, with regard to conscious matter, 
describes its relationship to matter outside of it but does not tell 
us more than that. 

On the other hand, the law of contradiction universally applies 
to unthinking matter and to conscious matter, and to the relation- 
ship between them. It is thus correct to say that it is the fun- 
damental Iaw of nature, of rnen's organized interaction with nature 
and with themselves in the process-society— and therefore of 
thought. 

As Mao summarized it, "This dialectical world outlook teaches 
us primarily how to observe and analyze the movement of op- 
posites in different things and. on the basis of such analysis. to in- 
dicate the methods for resolving contradictions. It is therefore 
most important for us to understand the law of contradiction in 
things in a concrete way/' 74 Mao goes on to explain what the 
universality of contradiction means and what its importance is: 

The universality or absoluteness of contradiction has a twofold mean- 
ing. One is thot contradiction exists tn the process of development of all 
things. and the other is that in the procéss of development of each thíng a 
niüvemeiU of opposites exists from beginning to end." 



Tft 



And: 

The interdependence of the contradictory aspects present in all things and 
the struggle between these aspects determine the life of all things and 
pU9h their development forward. There is nothing that does not contain 
contradiction; without contradiction nothing would exist." 

Here Mao is not only summarizing basic points of materialist 
dialectics, but countering various incorrect ideas that had their 
source in the Soviet Union and found their way into the Chinese 
Communist Party. The first was the opportunist theory of the 
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Deborin school in the Soviet Union, which denied the universality 
of contradiction, particularly the fact that contradiction exists 
from beginning to end in the process of development of each thing. 
According to this theory, contradiction only appears when the pro- 

cess has reached a certain stage. This is, of course, metaphysical 
and also idealist, because it necessarily involves the conclusioa 
that at the start of a process the motive force is external, not inter- 
nal. This opens the door to the notion of some external force pro- 

viding the "initial impulse" to the universe-that is. to the notion 
of God. 

Further, in the political sphere it leads to class collaboration and 
conciliation, for if contradiction is not always present then strug- 
gie need not be the means for resolving differences. One example of 
this which Mao cites is that "the Deborin school sees only dif- 
ferences but not contradictions between the kulaks and the 
peasants in general under existing conditions in the Soviet Union. 
thus agreeing with Bukharin." 77 

Stalin led in exposing and defeating the counter-revolutionary 
philosophical theory of the Deborin school as an important part of 
waging the overall class struggle in the Soviet Union. especially in 
the late 1920s. But. as noted earlier. Stalin himself failed to 
thoroughly apply materialist dialectics. This was expressed in 
Dialectical and Historical Materialism in particular in the failure 
to focus on the law of contradiction as the basic law of materiaiist 
dialectics and to link together the struggle and the ídentity of op- 
posites. Thus, when Mao states in "On Contradiction" that both 
the interdependence and the struggle of the contradictory aspects 
determíne the life of all things and push their development for- 
ward, he is putting forward a different, and more correct, 
understanding than StaÜn. [Dialectical and Historicai Materialism 
itself was written about the same time as "On Contradiction." but 
the same viewg, including the erroneous ones, that characterize it 
were known and circulated in the Chinese Communist Party before 
Mao wrote *'On Contradiction.") 

Identity «nd Struggle oí Opposites 

A lengthy section of "On Contradiction" is devoted to this prob- 
lem of thé identity and struggle of the aspects of a contradiction. 
Here Mao explains that there are two meanings to the identity of 
opposites. The first is their interdependence and their coexistence 
in a single entity. But. Mao says, the matter does not end there; 
"what is more ámportant is their transformation into each other. 






That is to say, in given conditions. each of the contradictory 
aspects within a thing transforms itself into its opposite, changes 
its position to that of its opposite."" 

The importance of this can be seen by taking the example of the 
proletariat and the bourgeoisie, Ifit were not recognized that these 
two aspects are not only interdependent but can transform 
themselves into their opposite, then it would not be seen how the 
proletariat could undergo the change from the secondary to the 
principal aspect of the contradiction, f rom being the ruled to being 
the ruling class. while the bourgeoisie underwent the contrary 
change. In the concrete conditions of China at that time, in the 
midst of the anti-Japanese war of resistance, such an erroneous, 
metaphysical view on the part of communists would lead either to 
refusing to enter into a united front with the Kuomintang or, as 
the mirror opposite, to failing to struggle for the leading role of the 
proletariat in theunited front. Ineitherform— "left" or right— this 
would amount to seeing a united front with the Kuomintang as 
meaning the inevitable and continual subordination of the Com- 
munist Party to the Kuomintang, since the Kuomintang would 
start out in the stronger. dominant position, being the ruling party 
in the country. 

In this same section of "On Contradiction" Mao also emphasiz- 
ed, however, that in the relation between the identity and struggle 
of opposites, identity is relative but struggle is absolute. He 
pointed out that "struggle between opposites permeates a process 
from beginning to end and makes one process transform itself into 
another. . The combination of conditional, relative identity and 
unconditional. absolute struggle constitutes the movement of op- 
posites in all things." 79 The two things which form a contradiction 
and have identity do so only under certain conditions; but from the 
beginning to the end of that particular contradiction there will be 
struggle and this struggle will eventually lead to the resolution of 
that contradiction and the emergence of another. 

If this were not grasped then it would not be recognized that 
struggle is the basis for resolving a particular contradiction and 
moving from one stage to the next. The importance of this can be 
readily grasped by applying it to the contradiction between the 
proletariat and the bourgeoisie, or, as in the case of China during 
the new-democratic 9tage, the contradiction between the broad 
maases on the one hand and imperialism and feudalism on the 
other (and in the sub-stage of the anti-Japanese war of resistance, 
the contradiction between the Chinese natíon and Japanese ím- 
perialism). 
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In combatting erroneous tendencies. particularly dogmatism, 
within the ChineseCommunist Party, Maodevoted moreattention 
in "On Contradiction" to the particularity of contradiction than to 
the universality of contradiction. The dogmatists, Mao noted, did 
not recognize or at least give proper weight to the problem of the 
particularity of contradiction. In combatting this dogmatism Mao 
stressed that while there is nothing in the world except matter in 
motion , ' ' this motion must assume cer tain forms ... (and) what is 
especiaJIy important and necessary, constituting as it does the 
foundation of our knowledge of a thing, is to observe what is par- 
ticular to this form of motion of matter, namely. to observe the 
qualitative difference between this form of motion and other 
forms." ,,f, This applies not only to nature, but to society (and 
thought) as well. Each particular form of matter in motion has its 
own particular essence which is "determined by its own particular 
Cóntradiction."' M 

The dogmatists. failing to base themselves on this, were in- 
capable of recognizing the actual features of the Chinese revolu- 
tion at that time, of determining the motive forces. target and 
tasks of the revolution at that stage and therefore of uniting alt 
possible forces against the main enemy while maintaíning the inde- 
pendence and initiative of the proletariat and its Party. Many 
wanted to blindly follow the model of the Russian revolution. This 
was not applicable in the concrete conditions of China, a semi- 
colonial, semi-feudal country, which at that time Japan was at- 
tempting to reduce to an outright colony. 

Part of Mao's answer to this in "On Contradiction'* was also 
contained in the sectíon on antagonism and its role in contradic- 
tion. Mao noted that "antagonism is one form, but not the only 
form. of the struggle of opposites."" 2 And he insisted that: 

we must make a concrete study of the circumstances oi each specific 
struggle of opposites and should not arbitrarily apply the formula discus- 
sed aboye |the need to violently overthrow the reactionary classesl to 
everything. Contradiction and struggle are universal and absolute, but 
the methods of resoi ving contradictions. that is. the forms oí struggle, dif- 
fer according to the differences in the nature of the contradictaona. Some 
contradictions ore characterized by open antagonism, others are not. In 
accordance with the concrete development of things. some contradictions 
which were originally non-antagonistic develop into antagonistic ones, 
while others which were originolly antagonistic develop into non- 
antagonistic ones.*" 

This was of particular importance then because it had become 
necessary to change írom warfare against the Kuomintang to a 



united front with it, because of the primacy of the struggle against 
the Japanese aggressors. This did not mean that the fundamental- 
ly reactionary nature of the Kuomintang and the class forces it 
represented had changed, but it did mean that in the concrete con- 
ditions of the struggle at that time the contradiction with the 
Kuomintang had been temporarily mitigated and had been tem- 
porarily transformed from an antagonistic to a non-antagonistic 
one. Struggle against the Kuomintang must continue, particularly 
over the question of leadership in this united front, but the policy 
of the Party must be to wage this struggle non-antagonistically. in 
the form of political and ideological struggle within the context of 

maintaining the united front (of course, when the Kuomintang 
militarily attacked the Cornmunist Party and the revolutionary 
armed forces, then this had to be rebuffed, but the objective even 
here was to maintain the united front while exercising in- 
dependence ahd initiative and fighting for leadership of the united 

front). And more generally ín the conditions of Chlna's new- 
democratic revolution, the contradiction between the proletariat 
and the bourgeoisie (or parts of itl was not antagonistic (at least at 
times) and should not be incorrectly handied as such when condi- 
tions called for dealing with it non-antagonistically. 

In hjlly criticizing and opposing erroneous lines within the Party 
at that time, especially dogmatist deviations, Mao not only upheld 
but concretely applied the principle of the particularity of con- 
tradaction. He explained the philosophical basis for the correctness 
of the strategy of new-democratic revolution as the necessary 
prelude to and preparation for the socialist revolution in China: 

Qualitatively different contradictions can only be resolved by 
quaütatively different methods. For instance, the contradiction between 
the proletaríat and the bourgeoisie is resolved by the method of socialist 
revólution; the contradiction between the great masses of the people and 
the feudal system is resolved by the method of democratic revolution; the 
contradiction between the colonies and imperialism is resolved by the 
method of national revolutionary war . Processes change. old processes 
and old contradictions disoppear. new processes ond new contradictions 
emerge. and the methods of resolving contradictions differ accordingly. In 
R-ussia, there was a fundamental difference between the contradiction 
resolved by the February Revolution and the contradiction resolved by 
the October Revolution. as well as between the methods used to resolve 
them. The principle of using diíferent methods to resolve different con- 
tradictions is one which Marxist-Leninists must strictly observe. The 
dogmotiats do not observe this principle; thcy do not understand that con- 
ditions differ in different kinds of revolution and go do not understand 
that different methods should be used to resolve different controdíctions; 
on the contrary. they invariably adopt what they imagine to be an 
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unalterable formula and arbitrariJy apply it everywhere, which only 
causes setbacks to the revolution or makes a sorry mess of what was 
originally well done/" 

Universality and Particularity 

Mao also took up the question of the relationship between the 
particularity and universality of contradiction, which was of great 
importance in combatting the dogmatists In particular. He noted 
that; 

Of course, unJess we understand the universality of contradiction, we 
have no way of discovering the universal cause or universal basis for the 
movement or development of things; however, unless we study the par- 
ticularíty of contradiction. we have no way of determining the particular 
essence of a thing which differentiates it from other things. no way of 
discovering the particular cause or porticulor basis for the movement or 
development of a thing. and no woy of distinguishing one thing from 
another or of demarcating the fíeíds of science." 5 

The dogmatists, who failed to seriously study the particularity 
of contradiction, did not grasp the correct, dialectical relatíonship 
between the universality and particularity of contradiction. They 
did not understand that the movement oí man's cognition is frorn 
the particular to the universal (or generalí— to the recognition of 
the common essence of things— and then back to the particular lon 
a higher hasis) and so on in an endless upward spiral. They did not 
understand that man's knowledge of things in general must con- 
sist of his knowledge of many different things in particular. and 
that in this way the general (or universal) resides in the par- 
ticular— not the whole universal residíng in and reducible to one or 
a few particulars but the universal residing in an endless number 
of particulars. each with its specifíc essence, and therefore, in that 
sense. residing in every particular. Hence they treated theory as 
"general truth," neither drawn from particular things nor needing 
to be applied to them— in short, as dogma. 

Moreover, the dogmatists failed to understand that, as univer- 
saiity and particularity of contradiction themselves form a con- 
tradiction, they have identity and can be transformed into each 
other. They did not grasp that: 

Becouse the range of things is vast and there is no limit to their develop- 
mént. what is univeraal in one context becomea particular in another. Con- 
veraely, what is particular in one context becomea universal in another. , " , 
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To illustrate this, Mao used the example of the contradiction be- 

tween socialized production and private ownership. Under 
capitaiism this constitutes the universality of contradiction-it is 
fundamental to and runs throughout capitalist society as a whole. 
But with regard to society in general it is only a particular form of 
the contradiction between the forces and relations of production. 
This was obviously important in exposing the erroneous thinking 
that China's revolution must be the same as that in capitalist 
countries; in China at that stage the fundamental contradiction 
and the particular form of the contradicton between the forces and 

relations of production was of a different nature than in the 

capitalist countries. 

On the other hand, of course, being particular, this contradiction 
and the nature of the process determined by it— the new-dernocrat- 
ic revolution— was ónly temporary. It would be necessary at a cer- 
tain point, with the resolution of this contradiction. to move on to 
the next stage, the socialist revolution, characterized by the fun- 
damental contradiction between the proletariat and the 
bourgeoisie. The basis for this was also explained and emphastzed 
by Mao in analyzing the relationship between the universality and 
particularity of contradiction. Here is Mao's summation of this 
point and its extreme importance: 

The relationship between the- universality and the partícularíty of con- 
t rodiction is the relationship between the general choracter and the indi vi- 
dual character of contradiction. By the former we mean that contradiction 
exists in and runs through all proces9©s from beginning to end: motion. 
things, processes, thinking— ull ore controdictions. To deny contradiction 
is to deny everything. This ís a universal truth for all times and all coun- 
tries, which admits of no exception. Hence the general character, the ab- 
soluteness of contradiction. But this general character is contained in 
every individual character; without individual character there can be no 
general character. If all individual character were removed. what general 
character would remain? It is because each contradiction is particular that 
individual choracter arises. AU indívíduol charocter exísts conditionally 
and temporarüy, and hence is relative. 

This truth concerning general and individual character. conceming ab- 
soluteness and relativity, is the quintessence of the problem of contradic- 
tion in things: failure to understand it is tantamount to abandoning 
dialectics.'' 7 

In this same section of "On Contradiction," Mao also made clear 
the philosophical basis for the fact that in the Chinese revolution 
there were sub-stages within the overall stage of new democracy, 
and specifically the basís for the necessary policies and adjust- 
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ments characteristic of the united front against Japan. This par- 
ücular point was gone into at sorne length in the first chapter of 

this book. hence ¡t wiil c-nly be briefly summarized here. The funda- 
mental contradiction in the process of development of anything 
runs throughout that entire process and determines the essence of 
the process from beginning to end. Only with the resolution of the 
fundamentaJ contradiction characterizing and determining the 
essence of the particular process wilí that process transform itself 
into another and a new fundamental contradiction emerge. But 
within the process characterized by a particular fundamental con- 
tradiction there are stages because "among the numerous major 
and minor contradictions which are determined or influenced by 
the fundamental contradiction, some become intensified, some are 
temporarily or partially resolved or raitigated, and some new ones 

emerge.""" These other contradictions react upon the fundamental 
contradiction and, while in the main they are determined by its 
development, they in turn play a role in affecting its development; 
hence the development of the fundamental contradiction proceeds 
in a spiral, through stages. 

As applied to the Chinese revolution in that period, this meant 
that the nature of the Chinese revolution would remain fundamen- 
tally unchanged until imperialism and feudalism (and bureaucrat- 
capitalism) were overthrown in China. This would mark the end of 
the new-democratic revolution and the beginning of the socialist 
revolution. But within the general stage oí the new-democratic 
revolution there would be stages; during the anti-Japanese war in 
particular. the contradiction between the masses of Chinese people 
and the domestic reactionaries receded temporarily, while the con- 
tradiction between the Chinese nation and Japan came to the 
forefront. This was part of and not separate from the process of the 
new-democratic revolution and its fundamental contradiction but 
marked a particular stage within it. 

Principal Contradiction. 

Clearly this was closely iinked with the question of principal con- 
tradiction, the next main question addressed by Mao in "On Con- 
tradiction." As Mao explained: 

There are many contradictions in the process of development of a com- 
plex thing, and one of them is neceasarily the principal contradiction 
whose existence and development determíne or influence the existence 
and development of the other contradictíons. . . .at every stage in the 



deveiopment of a process, there is only one principal contradiction which 
plays the leading role Therefore, in studyíng any complex process in 
which there are two or more contradictions. we must devote every effort 
to finding its principal contradiction. Once this principal contradiction is 
grasped. all problems can be readily solved.*" 1 

What is the relationship between the principal contradiction and 
the fundarnental contradiction. which determines the essence of 
the process as a whoie? The principal contradiction at any time is 
the main contradiction in the particular stage of development of 
the process defined by the fundarnental contradiction; it cannot 
represent the switch from one whole <or fundamental) process to 
another, for only the resolution of the fundamental contradiction 
can bring that about. The principal contradiction may be exactly 
the same as the fundamental contradiction, but need not be; it may 
represent the fundamental contradiction at a certain stage in its 
development without representing the fundamental contradiction 
ín íts entirety, as it fully determines the essence of the process as a 
whole. But only when the principal contradiction represents the 
fundamental contradiction as a whole can the resolution of the 
principal contradiction bring about the transformation of the old 
process into a new one, the resolution of the old fundamental con- 
tradiction and the emergence of a new one. 

Obviously this is a complícated question. And as applied to the 
new-democratic revolution in China it was particularly com- 
plicated. The principal contradiction during the anti-Japanese war 
was that between the Chinese nation as a whole and Japanese im- 
perialism (together with those elements of Chinese society that sid- 
ed with Japanl. This represented a particular stage within the de- 
velopment of the whole process of the new-democratic revolution. 
which process was determined by the fundamental contradiction 
between the broad masses on the one hand and imperiaJism and 

feudalism (and bureaucrat-capitalism) on the other. 

During the stage of the anti-Japanese war certain contradictions 
were "temporarily or partially resolved or mitigated," including 
that between the broad masses and the feudal system, but this did 
not mean that the procesg of new-democratic revolution and its 
fundamental contradiction had been resolved and transformed in- 
to a new process. With the defeat of the Japanese imperialists, the 
fundamental contradiction developed to a new stage and was in- 
tensified. The principal contradiction once again fully represented 
the fundamental contradiction, only now on a higher level, and the 
resolution of this contradiction— between the broad masses and 
imperialism and feudalism land buréaucrat-capitalisml— meant the 
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transformation of the old process (the new-democratic revolution) 
into a new one, the socialist revolution. 

From all this we can see why Mao had to write "On Contradic- 
tion." and can begin to get a better sense of the depth and impor- 
tance of it. And after analyzing the question of principal contradic- 
tion. Mao went on to analyz.e the question of the principal aspect of 
a contradictíon. What is the heart of this question? Mao wrote: 

In any contradiction, the development of the contradictory aspects is 
uneven. Sometimes they seem to be in equilibrium, which is however only 
temporary and rel&tive, while unevenness is basic. Of the two contradic- 
tory aspects, one must be principaE and the other aecondary. The principal 
aspect is the one playing the leading role in the contradiction. The nature 
of a thing is determined mainly by the principal aspect of a contradiction. 
the aspect which has gained the dominant position"" 

Mao went on to add immediately, however, that "this situation is 
not static; the principal and the non-principal aspects of a con- 
tradiction transform themselves into each other and the nature of 
the thing changes accordingly." 1 " This, as noted earlier. is the 
mosL important part of the identity of opposítes and occurs 
because of the struggle between them. 

Mao attached tremendous importance to this point. He pointed 
both to the contradiction between the proletariat and the 
bourgeoisie and to the contradiction between China and the 
Chinese masses on the one side and imperialism and feudalism on 
the other. The position of the aapects in both these contradictions 
was bound to change, he affirmed; the proletariat was bound to 
transform itself into the dominant position over the bourgeoisie, 
and old China, dominated by imperialísm and feudalism. was 
bound to be transformed into new China ruled by the masses of 
people, led by the proletariat and its Communist Party. 

Mao emphasized this to struggle against defeatism with regard 
to the Chinese revolution and class capitulationism with regard to 
the relationship between the proletariat and the bourgeoisie in the 
united front. The proletariat was bound to gain the dominant, 
leading position in this united front through struggle and, diaJec- 
tically related to this, the Chinese revolution was bound to ad- 
vance thróugh the war of xesistance against Japan and beyond this 
to the complete defeat and overthrow of imperialism and feudalism 

(and bureaucrat-capitalism). But this would happen only through 
struggle. 

Mao powerfully expressed this principle in the following 

passage: 



We often speak of "the new superseding the old." The supersession of 
the old by the new is a general, eternal and inviolable law of the universe. 
The transformation of one thing into anolher. through leaps of different 
forms in accordance with its essence and external conditions— this is the 
process of the new superseding the old. In each thing there is contradic- 
tion between its new and old aspects. and this gives rise to a series of 
struggles with mony twists and turns. As a resulL of thes« struggles, the 
new aspect changes from being minor to being major and rises to 
predominance, while the old aspect changes from being major Lo being 
minor and gradually dies out. And the moment the new aspect gains 
dominance over the old. the old thing changes qualitatively into a new 
thing. It can thus be seen that the nature of a thing is mainly determíned 
by the principal aspect of the contradiction, the aapect which has gained 
predominance. When the principal aspect which has gained predominance 
changes, the nature of a thing changes accordingly.' 



va 



Such was the relationship between the masses of people and the 
reactionary forces, the proletariat and the bourgeoisie. and the new 
soctety and the old. 

The Socialist Period 

"On Contradiction" was, along with M 0n Practice,'* a tremen- 
dous weapon in the Chinese revolution at that time and played a 
great part in charting the course of the Chinese revolution Lhrough 
new democracy to socialism. And more than that it was a treasure 
house of Marxist theory, philosophy in particular, of great and en- 
during value in the overall and ongoing revolutionary struggle not 
only in China but worldwide, 

But Mao's greatest development and application of Marxism- 
Leninism came after the seizure of nationwide polítical power, in 
the period of socialist revolution. And a crucial part of this was his 
development and application of Marxist-Leninist phüosophy, 
materialist dialectics. 

In the preceeding chapter the relationship between the struggle 
on the phílosophical front and the struggle on the economic and 
political fronts was touched on. Particular attention was focused 
on the struggle against the reactionary theory of the "synthesized 
economic base" cooked up by the revisionists in the Chinese Com- 
munist Party and in particular a leading philosopher of this camp, 
Yang Hsion-chen. 

Yang's reactionary theory that the superstructure should serve 
capitalist relations as well as socialist ones in the economic base 
and should even "serve the bourgeoisíe" was part and parcel of the 

"theory of productive forces." It argued that China's productive 
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forces were too backward to allow for the advance to socialism and 
the elimination of capitalist relations and that instead capitalisrn 
must be allowed to develop without restriction and for a long 
period before the basis would exist to make the transition to 
socialism. Hence, according to this view, the task was to "con- 
solidate new democracy," and it was even said that in these condi- 
tions '"exploitation is a merit." 

Mao formulated the general line for the transition from new 
democracy to socialism in opposition to the revisionist program of 
"consolidating new democracy." And he led the fight on the 
phüosophícal front to dernolish the ideological basis for this 
Cóünter-revolutionary Iine. 

In fact, Mao had already anticipated this in "On Contradiction.*' 
In speaking of the transforrnation c-f the aspects of a contradiction 
into their opposite, Mao gave special emphasis to the fact that this 
applied among oíher things to the contradiction between the 
forces and relations oí production and the base and superstructure. 
thus striking a sharp blow against mechanical materialism. This 
was of extreme importance even then, in showing how China did 
not have to pass through the capitalist stage but could advance 
through the new-democratic revolution to socialism, despite the 
fact that its productive forces were not highiy developed. Mao 
wrote then that: 



Some people think that this fthe transformation of contradictory 

aspe-ccs into their opposite] is not true of certain con trsdictions. For iñ~ 

stance. in the contradiction between the productive forces and the relo- 

tions of production, the productive forces are the principal agpect;. . .in 

the contradiction between the economic base and the superstructure. the 

economic base ¡3 the príncipal aspect; and there is no change in their 

respective positions. This ía the mechanical materialist conception, not 

the dialectical materialist conception. True, the productive forces. and 

the economic base generally play the principal and decisive role; whoever 

denies this is not a materialist. But it must also be admitted that in cer- 

tain conditions, such aspects as the relations of production . . .and the 

nuperstructure in turn manifest themselves in the principal and decisive 

role. When it is Impossible for the productive forees to develop without a 

change jn the relations of production. then the change in the relations of 

production plays the principal ond decisive role . When the superstruc- 

ture (politics, culture. etc.) obstructs the development off the economic 

base, political and culturol changes become principal and decisive. Are we 

going against materialism when we say this? No . Thia does not go 

against materialism; on the contrary. it avoids mechanical materialism 

and firmly upholds dialectical materialism." 

Appiying this príncipie to the situation in China right after the 
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seizure of nationwide political power. Mao showed that unless 
socialist production relations wereestablished, China's productive 

forces could not continue to develop. "Consolidating new demo- 
cracy"— that is, capitaiism— would hinder. not help, this develop- 
ment: "only socialism can save China." And unless a socialist 
superstructure was established and strengthened—unless the pro- 
letariat, together with its allies. held power and exercised dictator- 
ship over the reactionary classes. and unless the ideology. politics. 
culture. etc, of the proletariat were in command— then the 
socialist economic basecould not be developed and"eatup" there- 
maining capitalist relations through the period of transition. The 
superstructure could not serve both capitalism and socialism, it 
certainly could not "serve the bourgeoisie." This was an extremely 
sharp and decisive struggle, and only by waging it on the 
philosophical as well as the politícal and economic battlefronts was 
it possible for the proletariat to prevail and continue to advance 
along the socialist road. 

But after the transition had been basically completed. after 
socialist ownership had been in the main achieved, in 1956, the 
class struggle did not die down nor certainly die out. And it was in 
leading the proletariat and broad masses in waging the class strug- 
gle under these conditions that Mao made his greatest contribu- 
tions to Marxism-Leninism and the cause of communism. 

Deepeníng Dialectics 



As noted earlier. Mao's development and application of Marxist- 
Leninist philosophy was a decisive part of this. And, as also stated 
at the start of this chapter and indicated throughout it, the heart 
of Mao's contributions to Marxist-Leninist philosophy was his 
concentration and development of the understanding and applica- 
tion of the law of contradiction. What Mao unceasingly stressed. 
and even more intensely so in the socialist period, was dialectics, 
motion, change. upheavals, leaps, the transformation of things in- 
to their opposites, the supersession of the old by the new— ail in op- 
position to tendencies to stagnation, "absolutism," "settling 
down," permanent "great order," etc, in short, metaphysics. As 

Mao emphasized in 1966, with his characteristic and classic style 
of understatement, " . . diligently study dialectics, its efficacy is 
very great."" 4 

In early 1958, at the time when Mao was beginning to deveíop 
the basis for his great theory of continuing the revolution under 
the dictatorship of the proietariat, he commented that: 
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To talk all the time about monolithic unity . and not to taLk about struggle, 
is not Marxist-Leninist. Unity passes through struggle, only thus can uni- 
ty be achieved. It is the same within the party, as regards classes, and 
among the people. Unity is transformed into struggle. and then there is 
unity again. We cannot talk of monolithic unity alone, and not talk about 
struggle. about contradictions. The Soviet Union does not talk about the 
contradiction between the leaders and the led. If there were no contradic- 
tions ond no struggle, there would be no world, no progress. no life, there 
would be nothing at all. To talk all the time about unity is "a pool of stag- 
nant water"; it can lead to coldness. We must destroy the old basis for uni- 
ty, pass through a struggle, and unite on a new basis. Which is better— a 
stagnant pool, or "the inexhaustible Yangtse comes roaring past"?* 1 



At several points in this chapter it has been noted that Mao sum- 
med up that Stalin deviated in some significant ways from dialec- 
tics. In 1957, a year before he made the comments cited just above, 
Mao made a rather thorough analysis of this. and it is worth 
quotingat length here."Stalin had a fair amount of metaphysics in 
him and he taught many people to follow metaphysics," Mao 
states flatly. He notes that in HCPSU: 



Stalin says that Marxist dialectics has four príncipal features. As the firat 
feature he talks of the interconnection of things. as if all thíngs happened 
to be interconnected for no reaaon at all. What then are the things that are 
interconnected? It is the two contradictory aspects of a thing that are in- 
terconnected. Everything has two contradictory aspects. As the fourth 
feature he talks of the internal contracüction in all thinga, but then he 
deals only with the struggle of opposites, without mentioning their unity. 
According to the basic law of dialectics. the unity of opposites, there is at 
once struggle and unity between the oppoaites. which are both mutually 
exclusive and interconnected and which under given conditions trans-form 
thernselves into each other. 

Stalin's viewpoint is reflected in the entry on "identity" in the Shorter 
Dictionary of Philosophy, fourth edition, compiled in the Soviet Union. It 
is said there: "There can be no identity between war and peace, between 
the bourgeoisie and the proletariat, between life and death and orher such 
phenomena, because they are fundamentally opposed to each other and 
mutally exclusi ve." .... This interpretation is utterly wrong . , . . War and 
peace are both mutually exclusive and interconnected and can be 
transformed into each other under given conditions. I f war is not brewing 
in peaee-time, how can it possibly brealt out all of a sudden? I f peace is not 
brewing in wartime. how can it suddenly come about? 

If life and death cannot be transformed into each other, then please teLI 
me where living things come from . . All living matter undergoes a pro- 
cess- of metaboíism; ít grows, reproduces and perishes. While life is in pro- 
gress, life and death are engaged in a constant struggle and are being 
tranaformed into each other all the time, 

If the bourgeoisie and the proletariat cannot transform themselves into 
each other. how come that through revolution the proletariat becomes the 
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ruler and the bourgeoisie the ruled? 

Stalin failed to see the connection between the struggle of opposites and 
the unity of opposites." 1 

This was of particular importance at that time because it was a 
period when in China as well as a number of other socialist eoun- 
tries there were a number of disturbances, arising from the 
resistance of reactionaries to socialism and from bureaucratic 
tendencies and other defects in the policies of the party and state 
in these countries. Thus it was very important to distinguish and 
correctly deal with two different types of contradictions— those 
among the people and those between the people and the reac- 
tionaries— which Ínterpenetrated. Antagonistic and non- 
antagonistic contradíctions are opposites, but as such they also 
have identity and can be transformed into each other. 

In particular Mao was stressing at that time that non- 
antagonastic contradictions could be transformed into an- 
tagonistic ones if they were not handled properly. In the same 
"Talks" cjuoted at Jength above. Maomakesapointof statingthat 
in the circumstances at that time the class struggle in China found 
expression on a great scale in contradictions among the people. 07 
What he was emphasizing was that the reactionaries, the enemies, 
were taking advantage of certain defects and difficult conditions 
to stir up broad-scale unrest and even rebellion on the part of sec- 
tions of the people against the party and state. 

Here he was not attempting to negate the fact that the principal 
contradiction was still that between the proletariat and the 
bourgeoisie, which is overall an antagonistic contradiction (though 
in China's conditions it was correct to attempt to handle the con- 
tradiction with the national bourgeoisie non-antagonistically so 
far as Ít was possible). In fact, later that year (1957) Mao explicitly 
criticized the formulation adopted at the Eighth Congress of the 
Chinese Communist Party (in 1956} that the principal contradic- 
tion was that between the advanced socialist system and the 
backward productive forces. a revisionist formulation opposed to 
the correct line that the principal contradiction was between the 
proletariat and the bourgeoisie and that the spearhead of the 
revolution was directed against the latter."* What Mao was get- 
ting at in focusing on the fact that the class struggle found expres- 
sion on a vast scale in contradictions among the people was that in 
order to carry the revolution forward and defeat the reaistance of 
the enemy it was necessary to distinguish and correctly handle the 
two different types of contradictions in society. As he said in the 
above-mentioned "Talks." in January, 1957, "How to handle the 
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contradictions between the people and the enemy and those among 
the people in socialist society is a branch of science worthy of 
careful study." BB 

And Mao made a major speech on this question the next month 
(February 1957Í, "On the Correct Handling of Contradictions 
Among the People." In that speech Mao reiterated that "Marxist 
philosophy holds that the law of the unity of opposites is the fun- 
damental law of the universe. This law operates universally, 
whether in the natural world, in human society, or in man's think- 
ing." 100 He went on to re-emphasize that "Between the opposites 
in a contradiction there is at once unity and struggle, and it is this 
that impels things to move and change." 11 " And he criticized 
"Many [who| do not admit that contradictions still exist in 
socialist society, with the result that they become irresolute and 
passive when confronted with social contradictions; they do not 
understand that socialist society grows more united and con- 
solidated through the ceaseless process of correctly handling and 
resolving contradictions." 102 

Mao applied to the situation at that time the law that, in given 
conditions, the aspects of a contradiction can be transformed into 
their opposite. This meant that the disturbances occurring then 
must be viewed dialectically. They were a bad thing— that was 
their principal aspect, which determined the nature of them. But 
they could be turned into a good thing, because they contained a 
positive aspect within them. They revealed shortcomings and 
mistakes on the part of the party and state, making it possible to 
correct these. Through this process, if handled correctly, the unity 
among the people, including the relations between the leadership 
and the led, would be strengl hened and the socialist state further 
consolidated, while the counter-revolutionaries would be further 
isolated and more effectively suppressed. But, if it was handled in- 
correctly, disunity would grow arnortg the people and the enemy 
would be strengthened, while the socialist state would be 
weakened— and perhaps even overthrown. 

The law that opposites can be transformed into each other also 
means not only that the proletariat can become the dominant force 
in society whüe the bourgeoisie becomes the dominated, but the 
reverse as well. In other words, the proletariat could still lose 
power and the bourgeoisie could replace it as the ruling class. "Cor- 
rect Handling" points to this danger and in fact, as noted in the 
preceding chapter, it was in this speech that for the first time in 

the history of the international communist movement it was ex- 
plicitly pointed out that even after the basic achievement of 



socialist ownership the bourgeoisie continues to exist, class strug- 
gle continues and the question of whether socialism or capitalism 
will win out is still not settled. 103 

This also represented, of course, a further development of Mao's 
own understanding, including in philoaophy. Specifically it 
represented a different— and more advanced and correct— view 
than what he had put forward in "On Contradiction" concerning 
contradiction and antagonism in socialist society. In that earlier 
work Mao had quoted (and obviously expressed agreement with) a 
statement by Lenin that under socialism contradiction will remain 
but antagonism will disappear. ,(M This was. of course, the prevaü- 
ing line in the Soviet Union and the international communist 
movementatthetime"OnContradiction" was written. Butitwas 
incorrect— it is an accurate analysis of communism and not of 
socialism. This Mao determined by continuing to apply materialist 
dialectics to the actual contradictions in socialist society and on 
the basis of summing up experience in China itself as well as the 
(positive and negative) experience of the Soviet Union. "On the 
Correct Handling of Contradictions Among the People" contained, 
as noted, the first explicit and unequivocal recognition in the 
history of the international communist movement of the continua- 
tion of classes and class struggle, including specifically the an- 
tagonistic contradiction between the proletariat and the 
bourgeoisie, in socialist society— after the basic transformation of 
ownership. AII this is itself further proof of the truth of materialist 
dialectics and of the fact that Mao'a understanding and develop- 
ment of Marxist philosophy was founded on and proceeded in 
dialectical unity with developments in society— and in particular 
the class struggle. which in fact continues under socialism. 

Man's Consrious, Dynamic Role 

Indeed the class struggle in China was very sharp at that time 
and was further intensifíed the next year, 1958. As aiso pointed 
out in the previous chapter, that was the year that the movement 
to establish people's communes erupted throughout the Chinese 
countryside as a decisive part of the Great Leap Forward. In op- 
position to the revisionists within the Commumst Party, Mao 
championed these mass movements and formulated the general 
line for building socialism, which both summed up early experience 
in these movements and gave further direction and impetus to 
them. The struggle within the Communist Party, focused on these 
questions, was extreraely sharp. And this was true on the 
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philosophical front. where the revisionists, agrain hurling the ac- 
cusation of idealism at Mao, stepped up their attack on the princi- 
ple of the identity between thinking and being. 

Yang Hsien-chen. the leading revisionist philosophical "authori- 
ty," stated straight out that "there is no identity between thínk- 
ing and being." los He accused Mao and other revolutionaries of 
contending that "thinking and being are the same." 10 ' And fur- 
ther, he: 

totally denied the necessity of a process for man's cognition of objective 
ptvenomena. In his eyes. it was "idealism" when Lhe subjective could nqt 
readily conform with the objective. Proceeding from this fallacy, he used 
the tactic9 of attacking one point to the total disregard of the rest and 
grossly exaggerated the temporary, isolated shortcomings which were dif- 
ficult toavoid in our actual work. labelling them all "idealism." He wildly 
went for so-called "mistakes" in the great leap forward and ascribed the 
cause to "the identity between thinking and being." to "man's conscious 
dynamic role which makes a mess of things," etc. He made a big show of 
upholding materialism, while actually using metaphysics and idealism to 
oppose the active and revolutionary theory of reflection." 17 

We have seen that the identity of the two aspects of a contradic- 
tion is one oí the two features of a contradiction, the other being 
the struggle of opposites. And as we have also seen, identity be- 
tween the aspects does not at all mean that they are the sarne; it 
means rather that they are interconnected. interdependent and in- 
terpenetrate with each other. And more than that, it means that 
under given conditions they can be transformed into each other, ín 
the relation between thinking and beíng this means that being can 
be transformed into thinking and vice versa. To deny this ¡s ob- 
viously metaphysics, for it makes the two aspects absolutes and 
absolutely separated from each other. But it is also Ídealist, for if 
being cannot be transformed into thinking, matter into con- 
sciousness, then where does thinking (conscíousness) come from, 
what is its source? 

Mao directly addressed this question in a counter-attack on the 
philosophical front. concentrated in a short essay (actually a 
passage in a Central Commíttee circular), "Where Do Correct 
Ideas Come From?" written in 1963. Here Mao reviewed the 
stages in the process of cognition and pointedly stated that: 

Among our comrades there are many who do not yet understand this 
theory of knowledge, When asked the nource of their ideas, opinions, 
policies, methods, plans and conclusions, eloquent speeches and long ar- 
ticles. they consider the question strange and cannot answer it. Nor do 



they comprehend that matter can be transformed into consciousness and 
consciouaness into matter. although such leaps are phenomena of every- 
day lífe. ,OM 

Speaking to the question of the subjective conforming to the ob- 
jective, of consciousness correctly reflecting the materíal world 
and being capable therefore of guiding the practice of changing the 
world, Mao not only noted that there must be the accumulation of 
perceptual knowledge before it can be analyzed and synthesized in- 
to rational knowledge, but also that in translating this into action, 
in making the leap from consciousness back to matter, there is the 
resistance of reactionary forces, especially in changing society. " In 
social struggle," he wrote, "the forces representing the advanced 
class sometimes suffer defeat not because their ideas are incorrect 
but because in the balance of forces engaged in struggle, they are 
not as powerful for the time being as the forces of reaction; they 
are therefore temporarily defeated, but they are bound to triumph 
sooner or later." 10 " 

While there were 3hortcomings and mistakes in the Great Leap 
Forward, the main reason for the difficulties during that period 
was the resistance of the reactionary forces in China, and in the 
Chinese Cómmunist Party in particular, as well as in the Soviet 
Union (the Soviet revisionists actively attempted to sabotage the 
Great Leap Forward by pulling out assistance and blueprints, 
leaving many projects unfinished, etc.I. To attribute these dif- 
ficulties to IL man's conscious dynamic role" and to the "subjectíve 
idealism" of the revolutionaries, including Mao, was to turn things 
upside down and inside out, to attack the conscious activism of the 
masses and deny the decisive role of a revolutionary line in leading 
the masses in transforming society and natuxe. This, of course, 
was the aim of the revisionists— who also, of course, took credit for 
the real gains that actually resulted from the upsurge of the Great 
Leap Forward. 

Mao had actually addressed the basic phtlosophical principle in- 
volved here in '*0n Contradiction," where, in combatting 
mechanical materialism, he showed that the law of the transforma- 
tion of opposites into each other applies not on Iy to the forces and 
relations of production and the base and superstructure but also to 
practice and theory. He specifically pointed out that, although 
practice is principal over theory in general, there are certain times 
when the relationship is reversed. And "When a task, no matter 
which, has to be performed, but there is as yet no guiding line, 
method, plan or policy, the principal and decisive thing is to decide 
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Duríng the Cultural Revolution Mao's works, bs well as Marxist- 
Leninist classics, were first printed and distributed on a large scale 
in the main language in China and many minority languages. Here, 
distributors carrying thesc books across mountains are greeted by 
the Miao people in Kweiting County, Kweichow Province. 







on a guiding line, method, plan or policy."" Here Mao stressed 
the tremendous importance of line, policy, etc, which belong to the 
category of consciousness, and which can be transformed into mat- 
ter, into revolutionary practice. And in general the díalectical rela- 
tionship between consciousness and matter. the identity between 
them and therefore the possibility of the one being transformed in- 
to the other— this is an extremely important principle of Marxism- 
Leninism and was a focus of fierce struggle in the Chinese Com- 
munist Party, especially from the time of the Great Leap Forward. 
In 1959, during the struggle against Peng Teh-huai over the 
Great Leap Forward (see the previous chapterl, Mao declared that 
empiricism had become the main danger. Actually. for several 
years before that he had been stressing that revisionism, right op- 
portunism, was a greater danger than dogmatism. This revi- 

sionism was reflected in the attacks on "man's conscious dynamic 

role,"on "theidentity of thinkingand being" and ingeneral on the 
importance of theory, line, consciousness. AII this was an attempt 
to suffocate the mass movements that in fact represented the 

transformation of Mao's revolutíonary line— drawn from the ex- 

perience of Struggle in China and internationajly — into a tremen- 
dous material force changing the face of China, especially its vast 
countryside. 

Struggle and Synthesis • 

During the several-year period of intense struggle over the Great 
Leap Forward, Mao made in 1962 the historic analysis that 
socialist society was a long transition period during the entire 

course of which there are classes and class struggle and the danger 
of capitalist restoration (as well as the threat of attack from exter- 
nal class enemies). This became the basic line of the Chinese Corn- 
munist Party for the entire period of socialism. It represented a 
historic advance in Marxism-Leninism, and it was the result of the 
brilliant application of the fundamental law of contradiction to 
socialist society. Mao applied this law to the material and 
ideological conditions under socialism. showing how the 
bourgeoisie would constantly be regenerated out of these condi- 
tions, out of the contradictions that characterized socialism from 
beginning to end (for more on this see the previous chapter in this 
book). And, if the bourgeoisie and the proletariat hoth exiated and 
formed a contradiction— in fact the principal contradic- 
tion — throughout the socialist period, then not only must there be 
struggle between them but the possibility must also exist that 
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they could be transformed into their opposites— in other words, 
that the bourgeoisie could usurp power from the proletariat, that 
capitalist restoration could take place. 

Again the revisionists viciously attacked this pathbreaking 
theory and line of Mao's. As early as 1958 Yang Hsien-chen, tak- 
ing up a new tactic, had attacked Mao and the proletarian head- 
quarters in the party for talking "only about the struggle between 
opposites, but not their unity." Here Yang became a champion of 
the unity of opposites and clamored for "using ídentity of con- 
tradiction." 1 " 

Yang's babbling became especially intense during the early 
1960s. particularly in 1961-1962, when Soviet sabotage, natural 
calamities and revisionist treachery within the Chinese Corn- 
munist Party were all at a high point and combined to pose great 
obstacles to the advance along the sociahst road in China. At this 
time Yang insisted that unity of opposites meant "common 
points," and that the Chinese people and the Chinese revolution 
had "common points" with U.S. imperialism and "common points 
with some differences" with Soviet revisionism. This was the 
theory of "two combines into one" (or two into oneí in direct op- 
position to Mao's concentrated expression of dialectics, one 
divides into two, which he had formulated some tíme earlíer. In 

1964 Yang, Liu Shao*chi and other top revisionists in the Chinese 
Communist Party leadership openly proclaimed their reactionary 
theory of two combines into one. This was aimed at providing a 
philosophical rationalization for their revisionist line of "the dying 

out of class struggte." 

To counter Mao's line and in an attempt to confuse people, Yang 
Hsien-chen combined two into one on the question of one divides 
into two vs. two combines into one. That is, he claimed that 
" 'combine two into one' and 'one divides into two' had 'the sñme 
meaning'. . . " Iia 

Here the question of synthesis and its role in contradiction is of 
particular importance. Yang Hsien-chen argued that "analysis 
means 'one divides into two' while synthesis means 'combíne two 
into one/ "' ia That is. in analyzing a contradiction it is correct to 
divide it into its contradictory aspects, but in seeking the resolu- 
tion— or really, reconciliation— of the contradiction the two 
aspects should be combíned into one, uníted into a "common 

point" so to speak. This is the opposite of the correct, dialectical 

materalist understanding which holds that: 
Marxist philosophy tellsus that atialysisand synthesisarean objective 
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law of things and at the same time a method for people to understand 
things. Analysis shows how an entity divides into two different parts and 
how they are locked in struggle; synthesis shows how, through the strug- 
gle between the two opposite aspects, one prevails, defeats and eliminates 
the other. how an old contradiction is resolved and a new one emerges, and 
how an old thing is eüminated and a new thing triumphs. In plain words. 
synthesis means one "eats up" the other." 1 

The difference here, the heart of this struggle in the realm of 
philosophy, is no mere academíc debate but the struggle between 
two fundamentally opposed lines, the revolutionary line of resolv* 
ing contradiction through struggle versus the reactionary line of 
attempting to reconcile contradiction through the subordination of 
the progressive to the reactionary, the advanced to the backward, 
the new to the old. the correct to the incorrect, etc. And under 
socialism in particular, this assumes its most concentrated 

political expression as the struggle between the Marxist-Leninist 
line of taking class struggle as the key link and the revisionist line 
of "the dying out of class struggle." 
This law of synthesis applies in all contradictions, both an- 

tagonistic and non-antagonistic. In either case the new, rising 
aspect eventually "eats up" the old, decadent aspect. Only the 
means of "eating up" is different. The proletariat "eats up" the 
bourgeoisie by waging class struggle against it, wresting political 
power from it, exercising dictatorship over it and continuing the 
class struggle against it under the conditions of this proletarian 
dictatorship. This is an antagonistic contradiction and is resolved 
by antagonistic means. On the other hand, with regard to the con- 
tradiction between right and wrong among the people, this is 
resolved by non-antagonistic means. through ideological struggle. 
But in this process right still "eats up" wrong. And so it is as well 
with other non-antagonistic contradictions. Synthesis through 
struggle is a universal law, flowing from the fundamental law of 
the unity of opposites. 

Without this correct view of synthesis "one divides into two" 
turns into eclectics— into the recognition of the contradictory 
aspects but an attempt to reconcile them, to reconcile two mutual- 
ly exclusive things. In other words it turns into "two into one." In 
popular terms in this country this is expressed as "there are two 
sides to every story"— meaning you can't tell right from wrong, 
good from bad, etc. 

Mao spoke to this in his "Reading Notes" on the Soviet political 
economy text. He said that to talk of contradictions that are "not 
irreconcilable," even under socialism, "does not agree with the 
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laws of dialectics, which hold that all contradictions are irrecon- 
cilaüle. Where has there evex been a reconcilable contradiction? 
Some are antagonistic, some are non-antagonistic, but it must not 
be thought that there are irreconcilable and reconcilable contradic- 
tions."" 

Mao spoke to this question of syntheais and its political implica- 
tions in a major tallí on philosophy in 1964. "What is synthesis?" 
he asked. And he answered: 

You have all witnessed how the two opposites, the Kuomintang and the 
Conununist Party, were syntheaized on Che mainland. The synthesis took 
plece like thia: their armies came, and we devoured them, we ate them bate 
by bite. It was not a case of two combining into one as expounded by Yang 
Hsien-chen, Ít waa not the synthesis of two peacefully coexisting op- 
positea. . . . Having analysed, how do we aynthesiz^? If you want to go 
somewhere, you go right ahead; we still swallow your army mouthful by 
mouthful. . This was synthesis. , One thing eating another, big ñah 
eating little fish, this is synthesís. It has never been put Uke this in booka. 
I have never put it this way in my books either. For hia part, Yang Hsien- 
chen believea that two combine into one and that synthesis ia the in- 
dissoluble tie between two opposites. What indissoluble ties are there Ín 
this world? Things may be tied, but in the end they must be severed. 
There is nothing which cannot be severed. 1 '" 

As applied to the class struggle, such is the case with regard to the 
proletariat and the bourgeoisie; if, through struggle, the pro- 
letariat does not synthesize the bourgeoisie, if the two are not 
severed through the rt'solution of the eontradietion between 
them— resulting, through the victory of the proletariat, in the 
eli mination of both as classes and the emergence of classless socie- 
ty— then how can there ever be any communism? 

Unity of Opposites is Basic 

In this same talk on philosophy, Mao expresses a further 
development of Marxist dialectics. He says that "Engels talked 
about three categories, but as for me I don't believe in two of these 
categories," Here Mao was referring to the transformation of 
quantity and quality into each other and the negation of the nega- 
tion, which, along with the unity of opposites, Engels speaks of as 
the three basic laws of dialectics (see for example Anti-Duhring, 
"Part I. Philosophy"). As to quantity and quality, Mao says that 
"The transformation of quality and quantity into one another is 
the unity of the opposites quality and quantity."" 7 And, Mao 
argues, "the negation of the negation does not exist at all." In 
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The juxtaposition. on the same level, of the transformation of quality and 
quantity into one another, the negation of the negation, and the law of uni- 
ty of opposites is "triplism," not monism. The most basic thing is the u ni- 
ty of opposites. m 

In other words, to say that these three things are all. equally, 
basic laws of dialectics is in essence a violation of the law that 
there must be a principal contradiction. One of these must be 
basic, and it is the unity of opposites. As Mao explains, the 
transformation of quantity into quality, and of quaüty into quanti- 
ty, is itself a result of the contradiction between quantity and 
quality and cannot be placed on a par with the law of contradic- 
tion. 

But why does Mao insist that, "There is no such thing as the 
negation of the negatíon"? His explanation is as follows: 

Affirmation, negation, affirmation, negation in the development of 
thinga, every link in the chain of events is both affirmation and negation. 
Slave-holding sc-ciety negated primitive society, but with reference to 
feudal society it constituted, in turn, the affirmation. Feudal aociety con- 
stimted the negation in relation to alave-holding aociety but was in turn 
the affírmation with reference to capitalist society. CapÍtalist society was 
the negation in relation to feudal society, but it is, in tum, the affirmation 
in relation to socíolist 90CÍety. IM> 

Here it may seem that Mao is not so much denying the negatíon 
of the negation as making a dialectical application of it. But what 
he is applying is the law of one divides into two, and what he is get- 
ting at is that in the proceas he describes— the development of 
human aociety so far, through stages ( from primitive communal 
society to socialisra— the negation of the negation cannot be said 
to be a law. How, for example, does feudalism represent a negation 
of the negation with regard to primitave society? Or capitalism 
with regard to slavery? Or socialism with regard to feudalism? 

It is true that in the development of society things can be found 
which could be described as the negation of the negation. An exam- 
ple is that which Marx uses in Capital Volume 1, and Engels 

defends against Duhring: individual private property in the means 
of production is negated by capitalist ownership of the means of 
production, which is in turn negated by socialized ownership; this 
gives private property to the individual but in the means of con- 
sumption only and on the basis of socialized ownership of produc- 
tion, in conformity with socialized production. Or another example 
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pointed Co by Engels can be described as Che negation of the nega- 
tion: the negation of common ownership in primitive society by the 
emergence of class society and in turn the negation of class society 
by classless society, leading again to comrnon ownership, but on 
the basis of a tremendous accumulation of productive forces dur- 
ing the period of class societies between primitive communal and 
communist society. Other examples may be found in nature and 
society and in thought. 

But again. can these be said to demonstrate that the negation of 
the negation is a law of dialectics, applicable to all processes in 
nature, society and thought? No. In a certain process or a certain 
stage of a process. the resolution of a contradiction might be 
described as the negatton of the negation, but even here this is not 
the law underlying and defining the process. The law operating is 
the unity of opposites, leading ceaselessly to the emergence and 
resolution of new contradictions. This is what Mao means when he 
says the negation of the negation does not exist, 

Take the example of life and death. AIl particular things corne in- 
to existence and go out of existence, all living things become living 
and later cease to live. But how is their going out of existence, or 
ceasing to live. a negation of the original negation that brought 
them into existence, or to life? The negation of the negation may 
describe what happens to certain things through their life cycle, as 
for example the barley grain Engels cites in Anti-Duhring (which 
becomes a plant, which in turn gives birth to many grains). But 
Engeis acknowledges evén in this case that the grain is transform- 
ed into a plant only under certain conditions, and that the first 
negation must be constructed so that the second is possible. All 
this is not a demonstration of the negation of the negation as a law 
of dialectics but in fact of the unity of opposites, the basic law of 
materialist dialectics. 

Grain-plant-grain(s) is the unity of opposites of grain and plant. 
Engels says that, of course, if you grind the grain down it won't 
become a píant. But a ground-down grain also demonstrates the 
law of contradiction: there is the unity and 9truggle of opposites, 
the grain and the force grinding it down; and there is the resolu- 
tion, the ground-down grain. Here there is no negation of negation, 
but there is the law of contradiction. 

Beyond what has been cited before, Mao objects to the negation 
of the negation as a law of dialectics because it leads to, or is part 

of. an incorrect víew of synthesis. In this view, synthesis is not the 
"eating up" of one aspect by another through struggle, leading to 
a new contradiction in which even the principal aspeet of the old 
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has been changed; instead synthesis becomes something which 
resurrects elernents of the thing first negated (but on a different 
and qualitatively higher level) and tends to be viewed as an end 
product of development— or at most the starting point of the same 
process once again (though on a higher level|. And if the negation 
of the negation is made a law of development, for example the 
development of society from primitive communalism to com- 
munism, then what would be focused on as the motive force in ad- 
vancing to communism would not be the basic internal contradic- 
tion of capitalism (and socialism) between the proletaríat and the 
bourgeoisie (nor the basic contradictions internal to prevíous 
systems), but the process: thesis— primitive communalism; an- 
tithesis— class society; synthesis— communism. Again, this is not 
a correct view of the process and motive force of development of 
society to communism, nor of synthesis. 

Immediately after citing the development of society as an exam- 
ple of why the negation of the negation is not a law of dialectics. 
Mao returns to the question; "What is the method of 
synthesis?"' 2 " And he answers: "In a word, one devours another. 
one overthrows another, one class is eliminated, another class 
rises, one society is eliminated, another society rises."' 21 This is 
the law of contradiction, the basic law of materialist dialectics. and 

this is the real nature and role of synthesis, in moving things con- 
stantly from one process to another, from the lower to the higher 
level in an endless spira). 

Finally on this matter of the negation of the negation. if this is 
made a Iaw of dialectics, it will actually tend to promote 
metaphysics. Of course it should be clearly said that Engels pro- 
moted dialectics as opposed to metaphysics and certainly overall 

he promoted a dialectical, not a metaphysical, view of historical 
development; but Marxist dialectics have been further developed 
since Engels' time— especially by Mao. Specifically in regard to 
the development of society, the concept of negation of the negation 
wilL tend to present a "closed system" of development leading to 
communism and promote a static, "absolutist" view of com- 
munism itself as the end product of the negation of the negation 
and the kingdom of "great harmony." As opposed to this. Mao 
declares in his 1964 talk on philosphy: "Communism will last for 
thousands and thousands of years. I don't believe that there will 
be no qualitative changes under communism, that it will not be 
divided into stages by qualitative changes! I don't believe 
it! . . This is unthinkable ín the light of dialectics." 1 " 
The importance of this, particularly at that time in China, was 
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more directly in relation to socialism than eommunism; for some 
communists were making an abaolute, static thing out of 
socialísm, regarding it in effect as the end product of the develop- 
ment of society, the final negation of previous society . On this Mao 
comments: "Socialism, too, will be elimínated, it wouldn't do if it 
were not eliminated, for then there would be no communism." iaa 

Cultural Revolution and the Continuing Struggle 

The revisionists, too, wanted to eliminate socialism, but not 
through the advance to communism, They were actively pro- 
moting and working for capitalist restoration. And the specific 
revisionist clique grouped around Liu Shao-chi and other top 
leaders aligned with him had a powerful headcjuarters within the 
Commumst Party and in the state apparatus, They controiled im- 
portant parts of the superstructure and had dominance, or a very 
strong influence, over much of the economy. If this situation were 
allowed to continue much longer, these revisionists would succeed 
in usurpíng power in the country as a whole and pulling off a 
counter-revolutionary restoration. Something had to be done. 
Something was done. 

That something was the Great Proletarian Cultural Revolution, 
which in 1966 burst into a tremendous uprising of the Chinese 
masses, under the leaderahip of Mao and the proletarian head- 
quarters in the Party, against the capitalist-roaders, headed then 
by Liu Shao-chi and others closely allied with him. This mass up- 
surge of the Cultural Revolution and its necesaity was a dramatic 
demonstration of the dialectical materialist principle that Mao had 
expounded in "On Contradiction" in combatting mechanical ma- 
terialism: "When the superstructure (politics, culture, etc.) 
obstructs the development of the economic base. political and 
cultural changes become principal and decisive." If the 
bourgeoisie's (the capitalist-roaders') domination of large parts of 
the superstructure— including culture, education and much of the 
Party and state apparatus— were not smashed, then the socialist 
economic base could not be defended and developed; instead the 
capitalist-roaders would make a thorough change in the 
superstructure— replace proletarian dictatorship with bourgeois 
dictatorship— and then proceed to transform the economic base in- 
to a capitalist one, replace socialist production relations with 
capitalist ones throughout society, and restore capátalism in an all- 
round way. This, Mao had summed up, was exactiy the process 
that occurred in the Soviet Union with the rise to power of 



Khrushchev & Co. and the implementation of their revisionist line 
in society as a whole. 

The Cultural Revolution also represented a revolutionary line on 
and application of the principle of synthesis as opposed to the reac- 
tionary philosophy of two into one. It was "taking class struggle 
as the key link" as opposed to "the dying out of class struggle." It 
represented the masses, led by the proletarian headquarters in the 
Party, synthesizing, "eating up," the bourgeois headquarters 
within the Party. 

But this represented only one stage in the long process of transi- 
tion between capitalism and communism and could not resolve the 
fundamental contradiction between the proletariat and the 
bourgeoisie. One bourgeois headquarters was smashed, synthesiz- 
ed, but others were bound to emerge as the core and commander of 
the bourgeoisie in society so long as the bourgeoisie existed— in 
other words, throughout the transition period. This is why Mao 
said that not only would class struggle continue but that every few 
years there would be a major struggle, a showdown to determine 
who held power. In addition Mao said that one Cultural Revolution 
could not solve the problem of preventing capitalist restoration. 

This was, again. a thoroughgoing application of materialist 
dialectics. And it was fully verified in practice, as first Lin Piao 
and then others rose to challenge the proletariat in a political 
struggle for power, seeking to reverse the gains of the Cultural 
Revolution in particular and reverse the socialist revolution in 
general in order to restore capitalism. Here the profound impor- 
tance of Mao's great theory and basic Iine of continuing the revolu- 
tion under the dictatorship of the proletariat shines brilliantly. 

Some might argue that if capitalist restoration occurs in China 
then this would show that Mao's theory of continuing the revolu- 
tion under the dictatorship of the proletariat— as well as the 
Culturai Revolution which was the transformation of this theory 
into a tremendous material force on a mass scale— was basically 
flawed. This kind of thinking is nothing but empiricism and 
relativism. The correctness of this theory does not depend on the 
immediate results in any particular situation; it has been verifíed 
in practice, in the mass struggle of hundreds of millions of Chinese 
people, and will be further verified in the future in the revolu- 
tionary struggle not only in China but in every country. Here it is 

useful to recall Mao's statement that: 

t ii social struggle, the forces representing the advanced class sometimes 
suffer defeat not because their ideas are incorrect but because, in the 
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balance of forces engaged iti stroggle. they are noL as powerfuJ for the time 
being as ihe forces of reaction; they are therefore temporarily defeated. 
but they are bound to triumph sooner or later. 1 *' 

This remains absolutely true. 

Another absolute truth is that Mao led the Chinese masses in 
continuing revolutionary struggle under the dictatorship of the 
proletariat. and continuing the Cultural Revolution through 
various forms of struggle, down to his last breath. And a crucial 
part of this was. once again, the struggle in the philosophical 
realm. particularly between dialectical materialism and 
metaphysics and mechanical materialisra. 

For example, one of the main questions focused on in the cam- 

paign to Criticize Lin Piao and Confucius during the last years of 
Mao's life was the exposure of and struggle against the "doctrine 
of the mean" peddled by Confucius and his followers in China 
down through the ages. This doctrine was in essence the same aa 
the reactionary theory of ■'combining two into one." It opposed 
"going to extremes" and called for reconciling opposites rather 
than resolving the contradiction between them through struggle. 
The ideological defeat of this doctrine was obviously crucial to 
upholding class struggle as the key link and opposing "the dying 
out of class struggle" at home and reconciliation with and capitula- 
tion to the international class enemies. 

Ceaseless Struggle 

In general throughout this period of his last years Mao repeated- 
ly stressed the need for struggle. He called attention to the fact 
that "without struggle, there is no progres9" and sharply posed 
the question to which his answer was obvious; "Can 800 million 
people manage without struggle?" Blasting at those who denied 
the importance and necessity of the Cultural Revolution and ex- 
posing the real aims of those who preached "the dying out of class 
struggle" in opposition to continuing the revolution, Mao 
declared: 

What is the Great Cultural Revolution for? To wage closs átrüggle. Liu 
Shao-chi advocated the theory of the dying out of class struggle. but he 
himself never ceased to wage class struggle. He wanted to protect his 
bunch of renegodes and aworn followers. Lin Piao wanted to overthrow 
the proletariat and attempted a coup. Did the class struggle die out?'** 

Giving this profound truth— the need to continue the revolu- 









tion— an "extreme" expression, exactly in order to emphasize its 
great and long-term importance, Mao said: 

Will there be need for revolution a hundred years from now? Will there 
still be need for revolution a thousand years from now? There is always 
need for revolution, There are always sections of the people who feel 
themselves oppressed; junior officiols. students. workers, peasants and 
soldiers don't like bigshots oppressing them. That's why they want 
revolution. Will contradictions no longer be seen ten thousand years from 
now? Why not? They will still be seen. lií " 

Here again Mao was calling attention to the fact that even under 
communism there will still be contradiction, struggle to resolve 

contradiction and quaiitative change (leaps)— and in this sense 

revolution. As he had said in 1971: 

We have been singing The Internationale for fifly years. yet on ten occa- 
sions certain people inside our Party tried to split it. As I see it. this may 
happen another ten, twenty or thirty times. You don't believe it? You may 
not believe it. Anyhow I do. Wtll there be no struggle when we get to com- 
munism? I j usl don 't believe it. There wiil be struggles even then, but only 
between the new and the old, between what is correct and what is Íncor- 
rect. Tens of thousands of years from now, what is wrong still won't get 
by, it won't stand up. li " 

Why was Mao givíng such great emphasis then to the fact that 
even thousands of years from now there will still be contradiction 

and struggle? It was to strike at the line right then that contradic- 
tion, class struggle, revolution could and should come to an end. 
To the revisionists, the top Party persons in power taking the 
capitalist road in particular, the revolution had gone far enough; it 
had made them "bigshots" and nothing could be more important 

than this; development need not and must not proceed any farther. 
This is closely linked with the question that Mao focused atten- 
tion on two years before he died: 

Why did Lenin speak of exercising dictatorship over the bourgeoisie? lt is 
essential to get this question clear, Lack of clarity on this question will 
lead to revisionism. This should be made known to the whole nation, 13 " 

The essence of what Mao was getting at here is that the purpose of 
the dictatorship of the proletariat is to achieve the transition to 
communism. It is the form through which the proletariat rules and 
wages class struggle against the bourgeoisie in the socialist transí- 
tion period in order to ad vance to communism. Without continuing 
the revolution, continuing to wage the class struggle against the 
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1975— Teachers and students of the international politics depart- 
ment of Futan University study the current economic crisis in the 
capitaüst world together with worker-theoreticiane at a Shanghai 
bakery. Groups like these were created and spread on a wide scale 
during the Cultural Revolution. 



bourgeoisie under the dictatorship of the proletariat . the pro- 
letariat cannot continue to rule and cannot continue the advance to 

communism. , , , ,_ 

In opposition to this, if the dictatorsh.p of the proletar.at .s 
viewed as an end in itself whose purpose is merely to ensure order 
and the development of production. then it wül turn into its op- 
nosite it will be transformed into a dictatorship of the (new) 
bourgeoisie. This is because of the transitional and contradictory 
nature of socialism and the persistence of remnants of explólting 
class society throughout the socialist transition penod. wh.ch con- 
timially give rise to the bourgeoisie and to a bourgeois head- 
quarters in the Party as the concentration of this. 

This is closely bound up with a correct understanding ot what 
Marx wrote to J. Weydemeyer in 1852, in a famous statement 
where Marx gives a concise summation of the question of the d.c- 
tatorship of the proletariat: 

And now as to myself. no credit is due to me for discovering the oxistence 
of cuZ in modern society or the struggle between them Longb. for.~ 
bourgeois historians had described the h.stoncal development ol th,s 
ckss struRgle and bourgeois economists the economic anatomy of the 
c lasses Whst ídid that was new was to prove: 1) that the ex.stence o[ 
L sis oníy bound up with particular historico, phases « ft te, deve lop- 
ment oí production, 21 that the class struggle neeessanly leads to the dic- 
Tatorshipofthe pZtoariat. 3) that thi, dictatorsh p ,t B elf or,ly const.tu^a 
tne transition to the aboütion of all classes and to a ciassless socu-ty. 

All three points Marx makes here are of great importance; but, 
after the dictatorship of the proletariat has been estabhshed andm 
the conditions where the necessity for maintammg it are generany 
acknowledged (in words even by the revisionists). the i last point 
above takes on special importance and wdl become the focus of 
sharp atruggle. The revisionists will try to deny this last pom^or 
the substance and meaning of it, especially as this ha been 
developed by Mao-namely, the need to contmue the revolution to 
carry through the transition to commumsm. 

The revisionists, of course, will talk about commurusm and tta 
need to achieve it, but they will treat this metóphys.cally and ac- 
cording to mechanical materialism-that is, as a ouest.on of sim 
ply developing the productive forces. They wül not deal with 
sociausm itself as a contradiction which, as such. «m be moved one 
wav or the other in the short run-though its final resolut.on can 
only be in the advance to communism. They will not recogmze tnat 
sociaüsm represents a struggle between the new. nsing aspects 
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communism within it and the old, declining aspects of capitalisrn 
retained in the socialist period. In short, they will wall off 
socialism from communism: "Communism. that's for later and the 
way to get there is to rnaintain strict order and do everything to 

boost production so that someday the economy is developed 
enough and we can then talk of introducing communism." Such is 

the revisionist view. and in particular its "theory of productive 
forces" and "dying out of class struggle," its metaphysics and 
mechanical materialism, ín the form which all this takes where the 
dictatorship of the proletariat has been established and its necessi- 
ty has become part of popular consciousness. 

Sociaüsm as an Absolute Means Capitalist Restoration 

In the first part of this article it was shown how Engels analyzed 
the ways in which Hegel's dialectics turned into metaphysics. 
Hegel's philosophical system, in contradiction to his dialectical 
method. pronounced the end of the dialectic in the realizatíon of 
the Absolute Idea in HegeKs philosophical system itself. Political- 
ly. this was expressed in the idea that the constitutional monarchy 
promised by Frederick William III of Prussia was the highest and 
final form of socíety. Observing a similar phenomenon, Mao had 

summed up that there was the recurring tendency for communists 
to turn Marxism and the socialist system into absolutes and that 
this leads to revisionism. As Mao said as early as 1957: 

If it is asserted that the socíalist syatém and its relations of production 
and superstructure will not die out. what kind of Marxism would that be. 
Wouldn't it be the same as a religious creed or Lheology that preaches an 
everlasting God?'™ 

This was a theme Mao would hammer at again and again 
throughout the rest of his Hfe. As he insisted ín his "Readíng 
Notes" on the Soviet political economy text. in criticizing the no- 
tion of "completely consolidating" socialism: 

This socialist economy has had its own birth and devclopment. Who 
would believe that thia process of change haa come toan end, and that we 
will say, "Theae two forms of ownership [state and collective] will con- 
Linue to be fully consolidated for all tíme?" Who would believe that such 
formulas of a sociaiist aociety as "distribution according to labor," "com- 
modity productíon," and "the law of value' ' are going to live forever? Who 
would believe that there is only birth and development but no dying away 
and transformation and that these formulas unlike all others are 
ahistorical? 



Socialism must make the transition to communism. At that time there 
will be things of the socialist stage that will have to die out'" 

It was precisely the revisionists who made an absolute out of 
these socialist categories and of socialism itself. They opposed the 
dialecticai materialist understanding that for these things to die 
out there must be struggle and that the capitalist elements within 
these things must be restricted at every point to the degree possi- 
ble in accordance with the material and ideological conditions. 
They cannot be expanded and built up and then one day, out of 
nowhere, suddenly die out. To think this is in essence the same as 
Lhe Deborin school of philosophy summarized earlier— that con- 
tradiction appears only at a certain stage and that struggíe is not 
necessary to deal with differences. 

These questions became the focus of intense struggle in the last 
years of Mao's life. when he called for restricting such things as 
distribution according to work,. the difference between mental and 
manual labor, the sphere of operation of the law of value. and so 
on— things generally described by the term "bourgeois right." The 
revisionists wanted instead to expand these things and actively 
resisted the attempts to restrict them. Such people, Mao said, were 
not genuine communists but capitalist-roaders. 

As pointed out earlier, the tendency to view socialism as a static 

absolute can be found in Stalin and goes hand in hand with tenden- 
cies to metaphysics in his treatment of Marxist philosophy. But 
this tendency becomes a principle and fundamental characteristic 
with the revisionists in China and the Soviet Union itself <and 
other countries). Such people, therefore, regardless of good or bad 
intentions and regardless of pretensions of upholding socialism 
and even the eventual realization of communism, represent not the 
proletariat but the bourgeoisie in socialist society and stand not 
for the actual development of socialism as a transition to com- 
munism but for the restoration of capitalism. Such people become 
the bourgeoisie in the Party, the core and commanders of the reac- 
tionary forces in aocialist society. 
This process itself. of course, follows the laws of dialectics. There 

is a contradiction within all communists between proletarian and 
bourgeois ideology, and under certain conditions these aspects, 
too, can be transformed into their opposítes. Communists can be 
turned into their opposite. People who are revolutionaries at a cer- 
tain stage and under certain conditions can turn into counter-revo- 
lutionaries at another stage and under different conditions. 

In the history of the Chinese revolution a particularly significant 
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form of this was the phenomenon of people who were revolu- 
tionaries during the new-democratic stage but turned into counter- 
revolutionaries in the socialist stage. especially the deeper the 
socialist revolution went. When the program of the revolution wa9 
new democracy (that is, bourgeois-democratic revolution of a new 
type), there was an inevitable tendency to identify this with the 
ideology of the Communist Party— though this was fought by Mao 
and others. But as the revolution advanced to and in the socialist 
stage, the need to make a radical rupture with bourgeois ideology 
became all the more pronounced. Most members of the Communist 
Party did so, of course, but some did not. They went from being 
participants in, even ieaders of. the revolution to becoming the 
targets of it; they were transformed from bourgeois-democrats in- 
to capitalist-roaders. And, especially for those in leading positiong, 
this ideological contradiction was inter-related with the fact that 
they held positions of great authority in society after political 
power was seized. 

In the midst of the continuing struggle, in the last year of his 
life, Mao called attention to this phenomenon and summarized it 
this way: 

After the democratic revolution the workers and the poor and lower- 
middle peasants did not stand still. they want revolution. On the other 
hand, a number of Party members do not want to go forward; some have 
moved backward and opposed the revolution. Why? Becauae they have 
become high officials and want to protect the interests of high officia]s. ,i,8 

Mao's point here is not that high officials will inevitably become 
revisionists— though some wilí do so at each stage in the revolu- 
tion— but that if they do not continue to make revolution against 
the bourgeoisie, if they do not contínue to take part in the struggle 
to advance to communism, they will become bourgeois themselves, 
in their thinking and being, and attempt to restore capitalism. As 
explained in the preceding chapter, there is a material and 
ideologicai basis for this throughout the entire period of socialism. 
The transformation of bourgeois-democrats into capitalist- 
roaders, while of particular importance in the Chineae revolution, 
is obviously oniy one form of the phenomenon of revolutionariea 
being transformed into counter-revolutionaries and Communist 
Party members. especially top leaders, being transformed into 
capitaltst-roaders. More generally, the principle that seizing and 
exercising polítical power must not be viewed as an end in itself 
and that it is necessary to continue making the revolution has as 
its opposite the fact that people who adopt the outlook that 



socialism is an absolute and an end in itself will take up the stand 
that the purpose of socialism is to enable them to "have the good 
life," or at least to "settle down" and "rest on their laurels." They 
will become conservative, will fear and even oppose the advance of 
the revolution. For top leaders in the Communist Party, this 
means that they will become part of the bourgeoisie in the Party, 
attempting to exercise their leadership position not to guide the 
rnasses in the struggle for communism, but to enforce the exploita- 
tion of the masses and bríng about the restoration of capitalism 
with themselves as the ruling bourgeoisie. 

Mao devoted great attention to this problem and this danger, 
especially in the last few years of his life. His anatysis of it was 
thoroughly based on materialist dialectics. But some people have 
argued that if you say, as Mao did, that "the bourgeoisie is right in 
the Communist Party." then the masses will not follow the Party, 
because it will be the same as saying that the Party is not the 
vanguard of the proletariat but a bourgeois party. This, again, is 
metaphysics. 

As Mao explained in "On Contradiction," the nature of a thing, 
of a contradiction, is determined by the principal aspect. The 
presence of the bourgeoisie— not the whole but the heart of 
it— within the Communist Party in socialist society does not in 
itself change the nature of the Party from proletarian to bourgeois 
nor of the society from socialist to capttalist. It is only if and when 
the bourgeoisie in the Party rises to the dominant position and a 
revisionist line is in command overall that the Party will be 
transformed from proletarian to bourgeois; and, if this is not 
reversed, it will lead to the transformation of the society from 

socialist to capitalist. 

Mao's line here is, again. the diaiectical materialist one. If there 
is no bourgeoisie in the Party even when the principal aspect— and 
therefore the nature— of the Party is proletarian. then how can the 
Party be transformed from proletarian to bourgeois? It is due to 
the identity as wéll as the struggle of opposites that in certain con- 
ditions they can be transforrned into each other. The contradiction 
between representatives of the proletariat and of the bourgeoisie 
exists all along within the Communist Party. even when the pro- 
Letariat and its Party are not in power. But with the seizure of 
power and the socialization of ownership, the nature of this con- 
tradiction changes accordingly; the basis develops for leaders in 
the Party to turn the contradiction between the leaders and the led 
into that between the exploiters and the exploited, and the 
bourgeois elements within the Party can become actual exploitera 
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even when they do not have control of the Party and power in 
societ-y as a whole. To deny aU this and to act as if the bourgeoisie 
suddenly appears in the Party only Íf and at the time it usurps 
supreme power. is this not the same as the reactionary Deborin 
school. is it not metaphysics and idealism in opposition lo the 
dialectical materialist line of Mao? 

Because the bourgeoisie is constantly regenerated under 
socialism. and because bourgeois exploiting elements constanlly 
emerge within the Party as the core of the bourgeoisie and com- 
manders of the reactionary social forces in socialist society. Mao 
summed up, the class struggle against the bourgeoisie ia the key 
link and must be carried out throughout the entire périod of 
socialism, with its main target those in authority taking the 
capitalist road, the bourgeoisie in the Party. Ancí because every 
few years a bourgeoas headquarters will make an all-out attempt at 
usurping power. there must be a major struggle every few years. 
As Mao said in 1966, at the start of the Cultural Revolution: 

Great disorder across the land leads to great order. And so once again 
every seven or eight ycars. Monsters and demons will jump out 
themselves. Determined by their own class nature, they are bound to 
jump out, ,M 

Contradíction, Struggle, Rcvolution 

Here what is reflected again and what is of the most profound 
importance is not simpjy the anaíysis that there will be recurrent 
major struggles every few years, but the dialectical materialist 

stand, viewpoint and method that permeate this statement. Order, 
even "great order," cannot be absolute; it can only be temporary, 
conditional and relative. Contradiction, struggle, revolutíon— this 
is universal, unconditional and absolute. 

Far from being idealist, Mao's dialecticai view is thoroughly 
materialist. And as he himself said, "thoroughgoing materialists 
are fearless." Communism is inevitable. Mao affirmed. But to ad- 
vance to communism— and to continue advancing even then— 
struggle is aiways necessary. The ceaseiess emergence and resolu- 

tion of contradictions through struggle, this is the order, the pro- 
cess and the ever upward motion of all things. In the course of any 
process, including certainly one so earth-shaking as the advance to 
communism, there can be reversals and setbacks, but these, too, 
can only be temporary. The new will supersede the old, the pro- 
gressive the reactionary, this is an irresistible law. 
As Mao put it, applying this law to class struggle, on the eve of 



the complete victory of the new-democratic revolution and the 
liberation of China: 

How different is the logic of the imperialists from that of the people! 
Maketrouble. fail. maketroubleagain, fail again (¡11 theirdoom; thatis 
the logic of the imperialiats and all reactionaries the world over in deaüng 
with the people's cause. and they will never go against this logic. This is a 
Marxist law. When we say "imperialism is ferocious"', we meün thflt íts 
nature will never change, that the imperialists will never )ay down their 
butcher knives. that ihey will never become Ruddhas. till their doom. 

Fight. fail, fight again. fail again. íight again till their victory; that is 
the logic of the people. and they too will never go against this logic. This is 
another Marxist law. The Russian people's revolution followed this law, 
and so has the Chinese people's revolution. 

Classes struggle, some classes triumph, others are eliminated. Such is 
history, such is the history of civilization for thousands of years. Toínter- 
pret history from this viewpotnt is historical materialism; standing in op- 
position to this viewpoint is historical idealism. ,: " 

Such is the truly immortal contribuüon of Mao Tsetung to 
Marxist phüosophy and in general, to the revolutionary struggle 
on this front and overall, to the liberating science and historic mis- 
sion of the proletariat. 
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Chapter 5 

CULTURE AND THE 
SUPERSTRUCTURE 



Introduetíon 

In 1967, at the height of the mass upsurge of the Great Pro- 
letarian Cultural Revolution in China, the following statement by 
Mao Tsetung was put forward as one of the decisive guiding lines 
for this unprecedented struggle: "The protetariat must exercise all- 
Tound dictatorship over the bourgeoisie in the reaim of the 
superstructure, including the uarious spheres of culture." 1 Here 
Mao was not only stressing the great importance ofthe superstruc- 
ture in general but ofculture in particular. And he was emphasiz- 
ing not only the need for the proletariat to exercise dictatorship 
over the bourgeoisie in general but specificaily to sweep the 
bourgeoisie off the cultural stage and defeat its attempts to 
dominate this sphere, which plays such & major role in the 
ideological peid, in shaping public opinion and influencing the eco- 
nomic base, the fundamental structure of society. 

From the very beginning, during the new-democratic as well as 
the socialist stage of the revolution in China, Mao attached great 
importance to the role ofculture, and he continued to develop and 
deepen a reuoiutionary line to guide the struggle in this sphere. In- 
deed the further development ofMarxist theory on and a basic line 
for culture constitutes yet another ofMao Tsetung's immortal con- 
tributions. Specifically, Mao gave great emphasis to the area of 
literature and art, to their role in the overall class struggle. Ana\ 
under the guidance of his line, the Chinese peopte made a qualita- 
tive leap in this critical area, beyond anything previously achieved 
by mankind, including in the socialist countries. 

This chapter will focus on this question ofculture and specipcal- 
ly on Mao 's leadership in developing a revolutionary literature and 
art serving the struggle of the proletariat to achieve its historic 
mission of communism, 
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Of course, in this area as in others, in making kis great and im- 
mortal contributions, Mao was standing on the shouiders of f.he 
great Marxists who preceded him, and especially of Marx, Engels, 
Lenin and Stalin. It is thus correct to place Mao's contributions 
against the background of the devetopment of the Marxist theory 
ofart previous to him. 

Marx and Engels 

The starting point for Marxism is that man's conscious ac- 
tivities, of which literature and art are a part, do not stand by 
themselves or on their own, and of course do not create reality, but 
rather, as Marx put it in a famous sentence: "It is not the con- 
sciousness of men that determines their being, but on the contrary 
it is their social being that determines their consciousness." 11 

In other words, the starting point is the material world and the 
economic activity of people. Material conditions determine the ac- 
tivities, developmentandproductsof the human mind.and not the 
other way around. And as Marx explained further in this same 
"Preface": 

In the social production of their existence. men enter into definite. 
necGssary relationa, which are independent of their will, namely. relotions 
of production corresponding to a determinote stage of deveíopment of 
their material forcea of production. The totality of these relatíons of pro- 
duction constitutes the economic structure of soriety. the real foundation 
on which there arises a legal and political superstructure and to which 
there correspond definite forms of social conscíousness. The mode of pro- 
duction of material life conditions the social. political and intellectual life- 
process in general.' 1 

In other words. society arises out of the basic need of people to 
eat, to be clothed, have shelter and so on, and irt order to carry this 
out people have to come together in some particular form so that 
they can collectively transform nature, to make the various things 
they need to live. Thus the nature of society is rooted in the 
material requirements that people have. But society and nature 
are in a constant process of change— and not a cycücal change, 
coming out the same way it began. but a process of spiral-like 
change progressing from the lower to the higher level and marked 
by leaps. 

Thus today we have things undreamed of even 100 years ago, let 
alone a mtllion years ago or more when the earliest forms of human 
life were forming the most primitive kind of society. This is one of 



[he basic índications of how society is not only rooted in the 
organized struggle of people coming together to battle and 
transform nature, but is developing from a lower to a higher level. 

And besides this, Marx's great discovery ("the guiding principle of 

my Studies," as he referred to it| was that this development of 
human society is ultimately determined by the development of the 
basic forces which human beings have built up in their interaction 
with nature to produce what they need and want— in other words 
by the productive forces of society. This includes the tools and in- 
struments which people develop, and it also includes, most impor- 
tantly, the people themselves, with all their skills and abilities, 
who actuaHy do the producíng. 

In order to use these productive forces, people have to enter into 
certain relations with regard to the overall process of production in 
society. And the nature of these relations will differ and change in 
accordance with the development of the productive forces of man- 
kind. Thus these relations were termed by Marx the relations of 
production of a society. 

As Marx goes on to say in the quotation above, these production 
relations constitute the economic structure of society. They are 
also often called the economic base. And this base is the ''real foun- 
dation," as Marx says, of the whole legal, political. ideological and 
cultural superstructure of society. The political institutions, legal 
structures. habits. customs. artistic conventions, philosophies, 
ways of thinking and looking at the world. etc, of a given society 
and epoch all belong to the superstructure. This is true of the 
philosophy, culture, etc, representing the oppressed class(es) as 
well as that of the dominant class. But, of course. as Marx and 
Engels stressed. "The ruling ideas of each age have ever been the 
ideas of its ruling class."* In short, in order to establish its 
domination in the spheres of ideology, culture, etc M a particular 
class must first seize political power, establish itself as the domi- 
nant class in this most decisive part of the superstructure. 

But, again, not just any kind of political power and ruling 
ideology can be established in any given historical conditions. 

These things, belonging to the superstructure, will be ultimately 
determined by the nature of the economic base, which in turn will, 
in the final analysis, be determined by the level of development of 
the productive forces. 
In other words, as Marx summed it up in a letter early in his 

development as a Marxist: 

Assume & particular level of development of mens productive forces and 
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you will get a particular fform of commerce and consumption. Assume par- 
ticular atages of development in production, commerce and consumptíon 
and you wúl have a corresponding social system, a corresponding 
organisation of the family, of social estates or of classes, in a word, a cor- 
respoiKÜng civü society. Assume such a civil society and you will get a 
poütical system appropriate to it, a system which is only the officíal ex- 
presaiofi of civü society. 8 

And, as Marxism also teaches us, assume a certain social system, 
civil society, political aystem, etc., and you will get a certain sort of 
ideology and intellectual life. including a certain sort of culture, 
with iiterature and art a very important part of this. The intellec- 
tual life includes, as noted earlier, the ideas representing the op- 
pressed as well as the ruling class— to cite one outstanding exam- 
ple, Marxisrn itself is a product of capííalist aociety. But, as also 
emphasized just above, only when an oppressed class rises to the 
position of the ruling class-only when it overthrows the existing 
political power and establishes its own state power— can its ideas 
become the dominant ones in society. 

This method of studying and understanding society and history, 
whose basic principles Marx first laid out, is known as historical 
materialism. Engels summed it up as: 

. . that view of the courae of history which seeks the ultimate cause and 
the great moving power of all important historic events in the economic 
development of society, in the changes in the modes of production and ex- 
change, in the consequent division of society into distinct classes, and in 
the struggles of these classes against one another." 

This view and method of historical materialism is the basic 
framework for the correct understanding of the meaning and role 
of literature and art. Literature and art and culture generally are 
part of the superstructure. But it should be recalled and re-empha- 
sized that the reJationship between the base and superstructure is 
not rigid, static or one-way. While Marxism is materialist, it is alao 
diaiectical- The superstructure is not a pasaive effect of the base; 
there is a constant interaction between them. Engeís forcefully 
spoke to this point in combatting mechanical, as opposed to dialec- 
tical, materialism: 

According to the materialist conception of hiatory. the ultimately deter- 
mining factor in history ts the production and reproduction of real life. 
Neither Marx nor I have ever asserted more than this. Hence if somebody 
twists this Ínto saying that the economic factor is the only determining 
one, he transforms that proposition into a meaningless, abstract, absurd 
phrase. The economic oituation ia the basis, but the various elementa of 



the superstructure— politicai forms of the class struggle and íts results, 
such as constitutions estabiished by the victorious class after a succeasful 
battle, etc-, juridícal forms, and especíally the reflections of atl these real 
struggles in the brains of the participants, political, legal, philosophical 
theories, reügious views and their further development into systems of 
dogmas— also exercíse their influence upon the course of the historical 
struggles and in many cases determine their form in particular. There is 
an interaction of all these elements in which, amid all the endless host of 
accidents (that is. of things and events whose inner interconnection is so 
remote or so impossible of proof that we can regard it as non-existent and 
neglect it). the economic movement is finally bound to assert itseif. 7 

And although the base is overall principal and is the determining 
thing, it is also true. as Mao points out, that: 

When the superstructure (politics, culture, etc.) obstructs the develop- 
ment of fche economic base, political and cultural changes become prin- 
cipal and decisive.* 

In other words, the relationship between base and super- 
structure must be seen dialectically, not mechanicaliy or 
metaphysicaüy. This is a point which Mao gave great emphasis to, 
and further developed, specifically in relation to sociaiist society. 
It assumes great significance in looking at Mao's contribution to 
the theory and basic line for revolutionary culture. 

Returning to the founders of scientific sociahsm, it is important 
here to note that Marx applied the stand, viewpoint and method of 
dialectical and historical materiaüsm chiefly to the political 
economy of capitalism and secondarily to analyzing the class 
struggle in the political sphere as it was developing, especially in 
Europe, when he was alive. After his early coüaborative efforts 
with Engels (in The Holy Family and The German Ideology") Marx 
did not go on and develop any systeniatic and all-around theory on 
the ideological (including cultural) aspects of the class struggle in 
general, nor of literature and art in particular. 

Engels, on the other hand, did devote some systematic work to 
such forms— notably in parts of Anti-Duhring and in his Ludwig 

Feuerbach and the Énd ofClassícal German Philosophy, as well as 
in some other scattered essays (the Introduction to the English 
edition oíSocialism: Utopian and Scientific being a good example). 

But at the same time, Engels. too, did not devote any systematic 

attention to art. The most that we have from both Marx and 
Engels on thia topic are more or less off-hand comments about 
past or then-present writers and works. 
However, there is the following brief but profound aside by 
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Marx 'm one of his worka: 

The social revolution of the nineteenth century [Marx rneans the pro- 
letaréan revolution] cannot draw its poetry from the past, buL only from 
the future Earlier revolutions required recollections of past world 
history in order to drug themselves concerning their own content. I n order 
to arrive at its own content, the revolution of the nineteenth century must 
let the dead bury their dead. 10 

This statement, wíth its emphasis on the great difference between 
the proletarian socialist revolution and all past revolutions and the 
way in which this carries over into the area of proletarian art and 
culture, is a theme which is prominent in Mao's contributions on 
this subject, and one which will be returned to below. 



Lcnin 



Lenin also cannot be said to have developed a complete and all- 
round theory of art and culture. But Lenin was, of course, in- 
timately involved with a successful proletarian revolution and 
therefore with the setting up of a socialist society. And Lenin did 
lay out certain basic principles which played a key part in laying 
the gToundwork for the development of a revolutionary literature 
and art serving the struggle of the proletariat. 

What Lenin particularly stressed ín this regard was the necessi' 
ty for proletarian culture to be closely integrated with the overall 
revolutionary movement of the proletariat. In the upsurge of the 
1905 revolution in Russia, for ínstance, Lenin spoke of the need for 
the development of "party literature," and asked: 



AII educational work in the Soviet Republic olf workers and peasants. in 
the field of potitical education in general and in the field of art in par- 
ticuiar, should be imbued with the spirit of the class struggle being waged 
bv the proletariat for the successful achievement of the aims of its díc- 
tatorship, i.c, the overthrow of the bourgeoisie, the abolition of classes, 
and the ehnñnation of all forms of exploitation of man by man. 1 * 

There were, of course, then as now, those who were outraged by 
and attacked such statements as being incompatible with the "in- 
dividuality" and "freedom" which is supposed to be necessary for 
artistic creation. Lenin characterized such a view as boürgeois in- 

dividualism, and pointed out that such talk about absolute 
freedom from the mouths of artists in bourgeois society was sheer 
hypocrisy or self-delusion. He explained: 

There can be no real and effective "freedom" in a socíety based ort the 
power of money, in a society in which the masses of working people live in 
poverty and the handful of rich live like parasites. Are you free in relation 
to your bourgeois publisher. Mr. Writer, in relation to your bourgeois 
public, which demands that you provide it with pornography in novels 
and paintings, and prostitution as a "suppiement" to "aacred" scenic art? 
This absolute freedom is a bourgeois or an anarchist phrase (since, as a 
world outlook, anarchisrn is bourgeois philosophy turncd inside outl. One 
cannot live in society and be free from society. The freedom of the 
bourgeois writer, artist or actress is simply masked (or hypocritically 
masked) dependence on the money-bag. on corruption, on prostitution. 11 

In a class society, it is impossible for literature and art to rise 
above ctasses, impossible for them not to both express some class 
viewpoint and serve the interests of some class. On the other hand, 
Lenin pointed out, these classes are not on a par with each other, 
and the aim of cornmunist9 is: 



What is this principle of party literature? It is not simply that, for the 
socialist proietariat. literature cannot be a means of enrichíng índividuals 
or groups: it cannot, in fact, be an individual undertaking, independent of 
the common cause of the proletoriat. Oow.n with non-partisan writers! 
Down with literary supermen! Literature must becomeparr of the com- 
mon cause of the proietariat, "a cog and a screw" of one single great 
Social-Democrotic ¡communisti mechanism set in motion by the entire 
politically-conscious vanguard of the entire working class. Literature 
must become a component of organised, planned and integrated Social- 
Democratic Party work." 

The same theme was emphasized by Lenin after the establish- 
ment of the Soviet Republic, when (in 1920) he drafted a resolution 
on proletarian culture, the first article of which read: 



to contrast this hypocritically free literature. which is in reality linked 
to the bourgeoísíe, with a realiy free one that will be openly linked to the 

proletariat. 

It will be a free üterature, because the idea of sociaiísm and sympathy 
with the working people, and not greed or care-erism. will bring ever new 
forces to its ronks. It will be a free literature. because it will serve, not 
some satiated heroine. not the bored "upper ten thousand" suffering from 
fatty degeneration. but the millions and tens of millions of working 
people— the flower of the country, its strength and its future. 14 

Stalin 

Stalin was the continuator of Lenin's work in leading the Soviet 
proletariat in the building of socialism and protecting it against 
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external and internal enemies. He also upheld and applied many of 
Lenin's developments of Marxism, including in the theory of art 
and literature. 

It wa3 under Stalin's leadership that the Soviet Party deveioped 
the concept of socialist realism, a concept whicb conforms to the 
viewpoint of the proletariat in literature and art, and which laid an 
ímportant part of the foundation for Mao's contributions in this 
area. 

In 1932, by a decision of the Central Committee of the Com- 
munist Party of the Soviet Union, an organizhig committee for the 
first National Congress of Soviet Writera was set up, which first 
formulated the concept of socialist realism. It was defined in the 
charter of the Association of Soviet Writers: "Socialist realism, 
which is the fundamental method of Soviet literature and letters, 
requires the artist to present reality in its revolutionry course of 
development, in a true and historically concrete manner." 

Note that this definition stresses tmth and historical con- 
creteness, and links this with "present(ing] reality in its revolu- 
tionary course of development" as the main aspect. In other 
words, proletarian art is partisan. is part of the revolutionary 
struggle of the working class, and is also truthful. In fact, as gone 
into in more depth later in dealing specifically with Mao's con- 
tributions, such literature and art is truthful precisely because it 
reflects and serves the outlcok and intereats of the working class. 
It is truthful because it brings out the real underlying course of 
developrnent of history and society, which is revolutionary. 

As the name "sociaüst realism" implies, there have been other 
forms of realism in art— notably bourgeois realism. This had a pro- 
gressive role to play at one time. just as did the bourgeoisie itself. 
when it was still a rising class. But, of course, even at that time its 
disclosure of reality was hemmed in by the same limitations as is 
the world-view of the capitalists. The most it could ever disclose is 
a world of self-aeeking individuals, which is by no means the whole 
or even the greater part nor certainly the essence of reality. And, 
as the bourgeoisie has become a totally reactionary class, its 
"realism" has turned into its opposite, into an attempt to portray 
peopie in the most sordid. animalistic and cynical manner, or into 
pure fantasy and escapism. 

At the same time that socialist realism was brought forward as 
the guiding policy of literary and artistic work in the Soviet Union, 
it was also emphasized that this was not inconsistent with roman- 
ticism, but that it included romanticism of a new type— revoiu- 
tionary romanticisrn—BÍnce to portray reality in its revolutionary 
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course of development is inevitably to portray the tremendous 
heroism of the people and the vastest horízons of human progress. 

Whíle the emergence of this concept and ideal of socialist realism 
(including revolutionary romanticism as an aspect of it) was a real 
advance for the development of proletarian art, there were also cer- 
tain defects in Stalin's viewpoint in this area. One of these is his 
idea that the chief thing in the cultural field was to raise the 
cultural standards of the masses of Soviet workers and peasants— 
and, moreover, to view this "raising of standards" in pureiy tech- 
nical and quantitative terms. 15 (This question is specifically dealt 
with by Mao in his treatment of the contradictíon between popu- 
larization and raising standards, which will be focused on shortly.) 
And socialist realism as conceived and applied in the Soviet Union 
did include weaknesses linked to these errors of Stalin's. 

Another and related error of Stalin's in this area is spoken to in 
the summary of a forum on work in literature and the arts which 

was convened ín Shanghai in early 1966 by Mao's wife, Chiang 
Ching, to formulate a policy for upholding and more thoroughly 
applying Mao's line in the arts: 

Stalin was a great Marxist-Leninist. His critícism of the modernist 
literature and art of the bourgeoisie was very sharp, But he uncriticaily 
took over what are known as the classics of Russia and Europe and the 
co-nsequences were bad. The classical literature and art of China and of 
Europe (íncluding Russia) and even American films have exercised a con- 
siderable influence on our literary and art circles, and some people have 
regarded them as hol y writ and accepted i hem in their entirety. We should 
draw n lesson from Stalin's experience. Old and foreign works should be 
studied too, and refuaal to study them would be wrong; but we must study 
them critically, making the past serve the present and foreign works serve 
China. 18 

Mao on the Importance of the Superstructure 

Mao Tsetung made decisive advances in the development of 
Marxist-Leniniat theory in the sphere of literature and art and 
culture generally. This is closely connected with the overall ad- 
vance he led in making in the correct understanding of the role of 

the superstructure, particularly under socialism. 

This advance was associated, in turn, with a summation of the 
theory and practice of Marxist-Leninists, and specifically of cer- 
tain errors of Stalin, in this area. Thus Mao, for instance, begins 
his late 1950s "Critique of Stalin's Economic Problerns of Sociai- 
ism in the USSR" with the statement. "Stalin's book from first to 

last says nothing about the superstructure, It is not concerned 
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with people; it considers things, not people." 17 

As pointed out in chapter 3 (on Mao's contributions to political 
economy. etc). this work of Stalin's. written in the last few years 
of his life, did contain some valuable insights into and analysis of 

imporUnt aspects of the advance from socialism to communism, 
the fínal goal of proletarian revolution. But, as is pointed out there] 
Stalin tended to treat these problems " . from the standpoint of 
developing production and raisíng the material and technical level 
of the masses and not very much from the standpoint of polítics 
and ideology." (See pp. 91ff.) 

Many of Mao's greatest contributions, of course, centered 
precisely in developing the understanding of the nature of socialist 
socíety and in his consequent emphasis on the need to continue the 
revolution under the dictatorship of the proletariat, even after the 

socialist transformation of ownership had in the main been com- 
pleted. This was closely linked with Mao's further developmen t of 
Marxist theory concerning the interaction of the base and super- 
structure, especially under socialism. 

Mao showed the decisive importance of continuously revolu- 
tionizing the superstructure as well as the economic base. He not 
only upheld the dialectical understanding of the reiationship be- 
tween the base and superstructure— which indicates that overall 
the base is principal and decisive. but that at certain times the su- 
perstructure becomes principal and decisive in determining the na- 
ture and development of the economic base. He further summed up 
and taught that under socialism the role of the superstructure 
assumes even greater importance and the struggle in the super- 
structure becomes even more acute and complex. Even while the 
proletariat holds political poweroverall in society. the bourgeoisie 
may actually control certain parts of the superstructure (just as it 
may control certain units and departments of the economyj. 
Ideology in particular, Mao warned, will be an arena of long and 
tortuous struggle between the proletariat and the bourgeoisie. As 
early ( as 1957, as a crucial part of the revolutionary line he 
developed in oppo9¡tion to the revisionists. who preached that "the 
class struggle is dying out," Mao emphatically stated: 

In the ideologicai fieid. the question of who will win out. the proletariat or 
the bourgeoisie. has not yet been reaily settled. We still have to wage a 
protracted struggle againat bourgeois and petty-bourgeois ideology."* 

And culture, of course. including art and literature, falls squarely 
within the ideological field. 



As noted, the nature of the relationship between the base and 
superstructure is a contradiction in which the base is the overall 
principal aspect. but in which the superstructure may become, 
under certain conditions, the principal aspect. But, in addition, the 
superstructure plays the initiating role in transforming the base. 
It is for both these reasons that the superstructure is of crucial im- 

portance in any revolution. 
But, as also noted, all t-his applies with even greater force to the 

protetarian revolution and socialist society. For this revolution, 
unlike any previous revolution in human history t does not aim at 
bringing a new class of exploiters to power. Rather the goal of the 

working class is to do away with all exploitation and oppression. 
Its goal is the abolition of a]I classes— that is, communism. Thus 
socialism, in which classes still exist and in which the working 
class rules society, is not the final goal of proletarian revolution, 
but is a transition stage to that goal. 

Because of this transitional nature of socialism, it must be con- 
stantly moving forward toward commumsm. If it does not, then it 
will inevitably move backward— to capitalisrn. This can happen 
most of all because under socialism a neiu bourgeoisie is inevitably 
generated, and has its core within the communist party itself, 
especially revisionists in top party leadership, who can seize power 
from the proletariat and restore capitalism. This is what has hap- 
pened in the Soviet Union and, following Mao's death, a revisionist 
coup was carried off in China and the process of capitalist restora- 
tion is now being carried out in that country too. 

The counter-revolution by a new bourgeoisie begins in the 
superstructure— here the superstructure plays the decisíve as well 
as the initiating role. And, in preparing the conditions for such a 
coup, these new capitaiist leeches will pay great attention to strug- 
gle in the ideological realm, including literature and art. As Mao 
sharply pointed out in 1962: 

Writing novels is popular these daya, isn't it? The use of novels for anti- 
Party activity is a great invention. Anyone wanting to overthrow a 
political regime must create public opinion and do some preparatory 
ideological work. This appiies to counter-revolutionary as well as to 
revolutionary classes." 

To the degree that the bourgeoisie— in particular top Party per- 
sons taking the capitalist road— is not fought in this arena, it wiU 
gain in strength and wül be in that much better a position to seize 
political power. Thus the great importance under socialism of class 
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struggle in the superstructure and of Mao's statement, quoted at 
the start of this ehapter, that "The proletariat must exercise all- 
round dictatorship over the bourgeoisie in the realm of the 
superstructure. including the various spheres of culture." 

Mao"s Line on Literature and Art 

In this connection, the quotation earlier from Marx (from the 
Eighteenth Brumaire) is worth recalling. There Marx was era- 
phasizing how past revolutions could borrow their poetry from the 
past— could cloak themselves in the past precisely in order to hide 
frorn themselves the full meaning of their own revolutionary 
nature. This is because they all represented the seizure of power by 
a new exploiting class. Although they were, in their period of rise, 
instruments of progress for mankind, previous classes, even while 
Carrying out a revolution and rising to power, could not really be 
fully aware of this progressive and revotutionary role fchey were 
playing-because to be fully aware of it would have meant seeing 
their own historically transitory nature, their own eventual doom 
and extinction. 

The proletariat, on the contrary, must be aware and conscious of 
just what it is doing and of the fact that its own rule is. from an 
historical standpoint, oníy transitory. In fact f theproletariat is the 
first and only class in history which aims for the eventual elimina- 
tion of its state power and all the conditions, material and 
ideologicai, that make that ruie necessary. And indeed, if this is 
lost sight of, its rule wül be overthrown and capitalism restored. 
That is why the proletarian revoiution cannot draw its poetry, and 
its culture generaüy, from the past— but must constantly strive, in 
fuU consciousness of what it is doing and of its great historic mis- 
sion. to create something different than mankind has ever known. 
^ Although Mao's main contribution in this area was in connec- 
tíon with the development of proletarian culture and its use in con- 
solidating the füctatorship of the proletariat and carrying forward 
the revolution under this dictatorship, he íaid out the basic orien- 
tation for this even before nationwide political power had been 
established and the socialist stage of the revolution had been 
entered. He was áble to do this. in part. because (as seen in 
previous chapters) the Chinese revolution deveioped in such a way 
that it did not consist of the overthrow of the power of the old 
regime all at once or in a relatively short time, but through a pro- 
tracted armed struggle. Actualiy, this consisted of a whole series 
of different wars through which, in the course of more than 20 
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the new base areas liberated from the rule of the reac- 



tionaries were built up and then finally an all-out assault was laun- 
ched to liberate the whole country. During this long process— itself 
marked by sub-stages— new relations of production and a new 
guperstructure were built up in the liberated areas to serve the 
developing struggle of the masses. Although the economic. social 
and political relations were not yet socialist in character— and this 
was reflected in the realm of ideology and culture— nevertheless, 
there were aspects of the socialist future, including the leadingrole 
of the proletariat and its ideology, which Mao consistently fought 
for against bourgeois {and feudal) elements, inside as well as out- 
side the Chinese Communist Party. 

Yenan Forum on Literature and Art 

It was on this basis that Mao developed the fundamental orien- 
tation for literature and art. This was concentrated in a series of 
talks that Mao gave at the month-long forum at Yenan in 1942 on 
literature and art. (As noted earlier in this book, Yenan was the 
place where the revolutionary government of the base areas and 
the leadership of the Chinese Communist Party and revolutionary 
army were centered.) 

Two years earlier Mao had written his basic work "On New 
Democracy/' in which he not only summed up the basic strategy 
for the Chinese revolution in that stage— the new-democratic revo- 
lution— but gave particular emphasis to the fact that, as he said, 
"For many years we Communists have struggled for a cultural 
revolution as weU as for a political and economic revolution," and 
that the new China which was being brought into being through 
revolution ". . will have not only a new politics and a new 
economy but a new culture." 30 In this essay he outlined the general 
characteristics of this new culture, and emphasized that: 

Revolutionary culture is a powerful revolutionary weapon for the broad 
masses of the people. It prepares the ground ideologically before the 
revolution comes ond is an important, indeed essentíal, fighting front in 
the general revolutionary front during the revolution, 81 

In general, "On New Demoíracy" lays the groundwork for 
Mao's Taíks at the Yenan Forum on Literature and ArU in which 
he goes into the specific characteristics which art must have in 
order to serve as a revolutionary weapon. 

First of all Mao spoke to the question of class stand. As has been 
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pointed out, all liCerature and art have to be guided, and objective- 
ly will be guided, by the world-view and stand of some class in 
society, whether the person producing it is conscioua of it or not. 
And Mao pointed out that, in this era, in order for culture to play a 
progreasive and revolutionary role, it had to serve the proletariat, 
because in this stage in human history oniy the working class is a 
revolutionary class in a thoroughgoing way and only the working 
class can lead the masses of people in thoroughly transforming 
society. And Mao insisted on this. even though the stage of the 
revolution then was democratic and not yet socialist. Only with 
the leadership of the working class in all spheres, including 
culture, could it be a neü'-democratic revolution, capable of 
thoroughly defeating imperiaiism and domeatic reaction and ad- 
vancing to the sociaíist future. 

Closely related to this, Mao also sharply posed the question of 
for wkom. For whom. he asks the cultural workers at Yenan. are 
you producing your works? The basic question here is; should they 
be for the elite. should they be for the supposedly "superior 
people." or should they be for the masses of people? And Mao 
answered that they must be produced for the masses of people, 
which in China included not only the working class but also hun- 
dreds of millions of peasants, as well as the soldiers íparticularly of 
the revolutionary army). Art must be produced for the masses of 
toiling and oppressed people. Mao made ciear. It must be em- 
braced by the masses and taken up as a weapon in their struggle. 
In order to fulfiü this, Mao insisted, the cultural workers, people 
producmg literature and art, had to go out among the masses, inte- 
grate themselves wíth them. take part in labor together with them, 
and help them to wage the struggle against the enemy. He stressed 
that. "Ourwriters and artists have their literary and art work to 
do, but their primary task is to understand people and know them 
well."" Note that he says that this is not just an important task, 
but the primary task of revolutionary writers and artists. 

What is decisive here, Mao said, is the question of inteUectuals 
mtegrating themselves with the masses, transforming their world 
outlook and firmiy taking up the revolutionary stand, outlook and 
method of the proletariat and Marxism. It is Ín this connection 
that Mao describes, in a famous passage, how his own feelings 
towards the masses changed as he became a revolutionary. As a 
result of bourgeois íeven feudal) education. Mao says, he 

acquired the ways of a student; I then used to feel it undignihed to do 
even a httJe manual labor, such as carrying my own Iuggage ín the 



presenee of my fellow students. who were incapable of carrying anything, 
either on their shoulders or in their hands. At that time I fell that intellec- 
luals were the only clean people in the world. while in comparíson workers 
and peasants were dirty. 1 " 

Mao goes on to recount how his feelings changed: 

But after I became a revolutionary and lived with workers and peasant* 
and with soldiers of the revolutionary army. I gradually came to know 
them well. and they gradually came to know me well too. It was then. and 
only then, that I fundamentally changed the bourgeois and petty- 
bourgeois feelings implnnted in me in the bourgeois schools. I came to feel 
that compared with the workers and peasánts thé unren\oulded intellec- 
tuals were not clean and that, in the last analysis. the workers and 
peasants were the cleanest people and. even though their hands were soil- 
ed and their feet smeared with cow*dung, they were really cleaner than the 
bourgeois and petty-bourgeois intellectuals. That is whal is meant by a 
change in feeüngs, a change from one class to another.*' 

Revolutionary cultural workers, Mao insisted, had to get to 
know the people— what their feelings were about things, how they 
saw the world, how they were actually carrying forward the strug- 
gle. They had to learn the lively language of the people, had to 
learn and develop further the cultural works, the song, music, 
dance, etc., that was produced by the people themselves, especially 
the more they developed their struggle. Unless this was done, 
Hterature and art was bound to be rejected by the masses of 
people— because it was bound to be alien to them, in form as well 
as in content. 

As the outstanding model Mao pointed to Lu Hsun, a revolu- 
tionary writer during the new-democratic revolution who toók up 
thecommunist outlook and stood firmly with the massea of people, 
using his pen as a mighty weapon in their revolutioriary struggle. 
until his death in 1936. Lu Hsun was, Mao acclaimed, "the 
greatest and most courageous standard-bearer" of the new, revolu- 
tionary cultural force that had emerged in China in the wake of the 
May 4th, 1919, anti-imperialist upsurge in China and the spread of 
Marxism-Leninism to that country and the formation in 1921 of 
the Chinese Communist Party. 2a In particular, after the Japanese 
ínvasion of China, when the task of waging a war of resistance 
against Japan came to the forefront, Lv Hsun forcefully champion- 
ed the line of a "literature of the masses for the national revolu- 
tionary war." in opposition to the right-wing line of a "literature of 
national defense," which had currency among influential left-wing 
literary circles and even within the Chinese Communist Party and 
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which represented a line of capitulation and subordination to 
Chiang Kai-shek. This was a key struggle in the area of literature 
and art and was closely linked to and played an important role in 
the overall class struggle withirt the camp of opposition to Japan 
and within the revolutionary movement. 

In this and other ways. Lu Hsun stood as a titan in China's 
revolutionary cultural army. "All communists," Mao said, "all 
revolutionaries. all revolutionary literary and art workers should 
learn from the example of Lu Hsun and be 'oxen' for the pro- 
letariat and the masses, bending their backs to the task until their 
dyingday." 28 

Mao also took up the question, whom should art extol and whom 
should it expose and criticize? His answer was precise and to the 
point: 

AII the dark forces harming the masses t>f the people must be exposed and 
allthe reyolutionary struggles of the masses of the people must be extol- 
Ied; this is the fundamental task of revolutionary writers and artists." 

Note the emphasis here. This is the fundamentat task of revolu- 
tionary cultural workers. fThis does not contradict what Mao had 
earlier said, that the primary task of revolutionary writers and art- 
ists is to understand the people and know them well, for there he 
was talking about what is overall primary, whereas here it is in 
terms of their fundamental task in actually creating cultural 
works— in other words he is speaking here to the fundamental task 
of culture, literature and art in particular.) 

Many people in the Chinese Communist Party strenuously ob- 
jected to and opposed Mao's line on this question. For a number. 
this was part and parcel of opposang his line on culture as a whole 
and, in fact, hia revolutionary line overall. They said that revolu- 
tionary artists should be "objective"— by which they meaiit even- 
handed. We shouldn't always praise the workers, the peasants and 
the revolutionary struggle. they insisted; we should also point out 
the bad parts, the shortcomings. And if the capitalists do 
something good we should give them credit for it; likewise if the 
workers do something bad we should point that out, too. 

Despite the claims that such a sUnd is "objective," in fact it is 
not. Makingproletarian revolution must be a very conscious strug- 
gle, and it means a complete exposure and rejection of all the tradi- 
tional ideas. of all the forces of habit, of all the usuaJ, accepted, 
natural ways of doing things. And to be "even-handed" in this 
aituation means objectively to serve the capitalist class. which has 
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the force of habit and the force of tradition on its side. 

This question. and struggle around it, came up many times dur- 
ing the course of the Chinese revolution, not only during its new- 
democratic stage but even more fiercely in the socialist stage. For 
instance, Tao Chu. a revisionist who was a promínent figure in the 
Chinese Communist Party's propaganda work at the beginningof 
the Cullural Revolution. claimed, among many other things, that 
Party writers should point out the shortcomings of the people's 
communes which had been created through a mass upsurge in the 
countryside and represented a further advance of socialism there 
Here, like other revisionists, Tao Chu was directly going against 
Mao's basic line. including the basic orientation he had set for 
culture. And here. too, we can see again the tremendous role of 
culture in creating public opinion for one class or another and 
upholding one system or another. 

In response to this. Yao Wen-yuan. a revolutionary whocame to 
prominence during the Cultural Revolution and was one of the 
Four who heroically fought to defend Mao's line after his death, 
retorted: "There is a song called The People 's Communes Are Fine\ 
Is it necessary to modify this title with another sentence 'the peo- 
ple's communes have shortcomings'?"*" 

The point is not that revolutionary writers should tell lies and be 
one-sided. Exactly the opposite. As Yao explains: 

We should distinguish between the rnain current and the minor currents 
Ot hfe. Only when we focus on the main current can we give a typical 
presentation pf the essence of social advance. Minor currents merely offer 
a contrast to the main current and can be used as a means to present the 
essence. forming a subordinate aspect of the whole. and partial and tem- 
porary twists m the course of odvance, never to be regardcd as the main 
content of life.*" 

Of course everything has both its good and its bad aspect. But 
which aspect is principal? What is new and vigorous as opposed to 
decadent and declining? And what is the revolutionary artist's 
overall purpose? Already in 1942 in his talks at the Yenan Forum, 
Mao had set forth the basic approach to this question. Yes. he said. 
"The people. too. have their shortcornings.' ,:, ° Yes, the outlook of 
the exploiting classes has influence. And it is an important task of 
revolutionary culture to educate the people and help them cast off 
these burdens. But it must be done on the basis of uniting with 
them and fully supporting their struggle; it must be done in such a 
way as to actually help them throw off these shackles. and not so 
as to attack them or draw no distinction between the people (who 



are infhienced to a certai n degree by the ideology and culture of the 
enemy) on the one hand and the enemy, its system, its exploitation 
and oppression and its decadent ideology and culture on the other. 

Popularization and Raising Standards 

Given, then, that revolutionary art should serve the masses in 
their struggle. the question that arises is. how to do this? And here 
a critical question that Mao addressed in his Yenan Forum talks 
was the contradiction between raising srandards and populariza' 
tion. This was an area in which Mao made imporLant new contribu- 
tions. 

Some people were saying that. while spreading art and culture 
among the masses was important, the most important things was 
to raise the standards of revoiutionary art-in other words that it 
was too primitive, dull, stereotyped, etc. But Mao clearly and 
sharply opposed this view. Popularization, he said, the spreading 
of art and culture generally among the broad masses, as a key part 

of the overall fierce revolutionary struggle then raging, was the 
principal aspect. 

But much more crucial was what Mao said about the inter- 
relation between these two aspects, and the relationship of the 
whole problem to the task of the cultural workers in integrating 
with and learning from the masses: 

We must populari?.e only what is needed and can be readily accepted by 
the workers. peasants and soldiers themselves. Consequently. prior to the 
Lask of educating the workers. peasants and soldiers, there is the task of 
learning from them. This Ís even more true of raising standards. There 
must be a basis from which to raise. Take a bucket of water. for inatance; 
where is it to be roised from if not from the ground? From mid-air? From 
what basis, then. ore literature and ort to be raised? From the basis of the 
feudal classes? From the basis of the bourgeoisie? From the basis of the 
petty-bourgeois intellectuals? No, not from any of these; only from the 
basis of the masses of workers. peasants and soldiers. Nor does this mean 
raising the worker-s, peasants and soldiers to the "heights" of the feudol 
claases. the bourgeoisie or the petty-bourgeois intellectuals: it means rois- 
ing the level of literature and art in the direction in which the workers. 
peasants and soldiers are themselves advancing, in the direction in which 
the proletariat is advancing. Here again the task of learning from the 
workers, peasants and soldiers comes in. Only by starting from the 
workers. peosonts and soEdiers can we have a correct understanding of 
popularizotion and of the raising of standards and find the proper relation- 
ship between the two." 

In other words, revolutionary art and culture must build on 
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what the masses have already created— their own lively ways of 
speech and expressíon, for instance. and thesongs, thedances. the 
music, the folk tales which have come from the people. This ís the 
starting point. And what is the direction? It is the direction in 
which the masses of people in struggle are already advancing, the 
direction which they are historically taking and must take— the 
direction of Socialism and communism. 

At the same lime Mao noted that it was necessary to produce 
some works of líterature and art specifically to fulfill the cultural 
needs of the cadres. This. Mao said, must of necessity be on a 
higher level than works produced for the broad masses, since the 
cadres generally had more education than the masses and were in 
fact the advanced elements, politically, of the masses. But such 
literature and art for the cadres must still serve the basic purpose 
of arousing and enlightening the masses to struggle more con- 
sciously and resolutely toward the revolutionary goal. Mao ex- 
plained the dialectics of this as follows: 

Whatever is done for the cadres is also entirely for the masses. because it 
ís ©nly through the Cfldres that we can educate and guide the masses If 
we go against this aim. if what we give th e cadres cannot help them 
educate and guide the masses. our work of raising standards will be liko 
shootmg at random and will depart from the fundamenta! principle of ser- 
ving the masses of the people.- 13 

Radical Rupture in the Sphere of Culture 

Why does Mao say that raising standards specifically does not 
mean raising the masses to the so-called "heights" of the feudal 
and bourgeois classes and the petty-bourgeois intellectuals? Whac 
does he mean here and what is the importance of this? 

This was in direct opposition to the 3ine that the task in cultural 
work was to "elevate" the masses to where they could properly 
"appreciate" the classical works of the "raen of genius" of past 

eraa. This, along with the position that the present era and the 
socialist system should produce a "galaxy" of new "rnen of 
genius," is exactly the line of the revisionists— in the Soviet 
Union. and in China ítself, including those revisionists who today 
rule China-who have consistently attacked Mao's line not only on 
culture in general but specifically over this point of what "raising 
standards" means. 

Here what ís fundamentally involved is whether or not pro- 
letarian culture, including literature and art. represents and must 
represent something qualitatively different from-and advanced 



13 



beyond— all previous culture. Mao emphatically said yes; the revi- 
sionists all, in one way or another, essentially say no. What Mao 
was basing himself on and applying was the understanding put 
forward by Marx and Engels in the Communist Manifesto: the 
communist revolution must be the most radicaE rupture not only 
with all traditional property relations but with all traditional ideas 
as well. 

This certainly applies to the sphere of culture. It is not possible 
to carry out the socialist revolution and the transition to com- 
munism without creating a whole new culture, including Iiterature 
and art, which, for the first time in history, puts forward the 
outlook and promotes the interests of the proletariat in overthrow- 
ing everything reactionary and revolutionizing all of society. This 
cannot be done by supposedly raising "classical" works of art 
"above class," and treating them as the pinnacle of achievement 
which the "ignorant rabble" of the masses must be "elevated" to 
worship. Nor can it be done by creating supposedly proletarian 
works of art by utilizing the methods of the exploiting classes and 
their intellectuals: reliance on a few "great men" divorced from the 
masses and their revolutionary struggles. Instead it must be done 
y relying on, learning from and unleashing and developing the 
creativity and the creations of the masses themselves, under the 

guidance of Marxism. 

Does this mean, was it Mao's position, that all art and culture of 
previous epochs should be indiscriminately negated and simply 
cast aside as useless or harmful? Certainly not. Historical 
materialism must be applied to assess the role of such works. 
Those which played a progresaive role in previous epochs should be 
upheld in that context, while, however, never failing to point out 
their class bias and limitations. And on this basis. such works can 
be used as part of educating the masses in historical materialism, 
so long as this is done from that standpoint and linked to 
systematic analysis of such works with the science of Marxism. 
Further, certain artistic devices can be adopted from works which 
represent the outlook and ínterests of previous, exploiting classes 
and systems, but these generally wiil have to be adapted as well to 
conform to the revolutionary character of proletarian art— since 
form interpenetrates with content. 

Mao spoke to this in his talks at the Yenan Forum: 

We should take over the rich legacy and the good traditions in literature 
and art that have been handed down from past ages in China and foreign 
countries, but the aim muat still be to serve the masses of the people. Nor 
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do we refuse Lo utílíze the literary and artislic forms of the pasl. but Ín our 
hands these old forms. remoulded and infused with new conlent, also 
become something revolutionary in the service of the people. ,:i 

This was summarized in the following slogans, which, under Mao's 
Ieaderahip, were applied to culture as well as other fields: * 'Make 
the past serve the present and foreign things serve China" and 
"Weed through Lhe old to bring forth the new." 

As part of this basic line, it must be grasped that even works 
which were progressive in their time— in previous historical 
epochs— do not play a progressive role in this epoch precisely if 
they are presented uncritically and put forth as classless 
"classics" or even staged without systematic Marxist criticism 
and education of the masses as to their class content as well as 
their historical role. Here again it must be stressed that the force 
of habit and tradition weighs heavily in favor of the exploiting 
classes and against the proletariat. All these works of art of 
previous epochs. representing the stand and interests of exploiting 
classes. will, spontaneously* influence the masses in a direction op- 

posed to the proletarian world-view and their own revolutionary in- 
terests and, in such conditions, will therefore play a reactionary 
role. Again. only if the use of such works is cónibined with 
systematic education as to not only their historical role but also 
their class content and world-view, and only if the latter are 
thoroughly criticized while the forrner is explained in light of 
historical materialism, can they play any kind of positive role in 
regard to the proletarian revolution. 

And, beyond that, none of these works, however great they may 
have been in their own era, can in any way compare to the revolu- 
tionary cultural creations achieved in this era under the leadership 
of the revolutionary proletariat and its ideology. Measured against 
such proletarian works of art, all previous works pale in com- 
parison. Regardless of their artistic devices, they can never por- 
tray the power and grandeur of the self-emancipating struggle of 
the masses of people under the Ieadership of the most revolu- 
tionary class in history. Only culture guided by the outlook and 
serving the interests of this class, the proletariat, can scale such 
heights. 

It is on this point in particular that Mao's contribution in the 
sphere of culture 19 centered, representing a further advance 
beyond the previous theory and practice of Marxism and the pro- 
letariat in this sphere. And it was exactly under the leadershúp of 
Mao's revolutionary line that the Chinese people created works of 
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representing the highest pinnacle achieved by mankind yet in 
,ure. 



Art ae a Concentration of the Revolutionary Struggle 

Again, it should be stressed that Mao developed this line and 
made these contributions precisely through keeping uppermost 
the aspect of class stand in art and culture. This is what Mao 
stressed again and again, as when he said in his Yenan Talks: 

In thc world today all cukure. all üterature and art belong to definite 
classes and are geared to defínite political lines. There is in fact no such 
thing as «n for art's sake, art that stands above classes or art that is 
detached from or independent of politics.*' 

This is the eaaence, and the heart, of Mao's whole basic orienta- 
tion. Because art is always tied to a definite class, it is also in- 
separable from politics. from the class struggle. 

Now by this. of course. Mao didn't mean that art and culture are 
the same as politicsper se, or identical with class struggle in any 
other form, and that there is no role for art and culture in and of 
itself. Quite the opposite. Mao stressed that there is in fact the 
contradiction between political content and artistic form, and that 
to really be art a cultural work must of course be good in techni- 
que, rnust have proper and appropriate form. and must express its 
content in this way. He specifically criticiz^d the existence in the 
Communíst Party and among revolu tionaries of that time of what 
he called the "poster and slogan style" of art. For art. in order to 
fulfíll its function as art and play a revolutionary role, must be 
good artistically. It must perform the function that the masses 
seek and desire out of art, or else it will not be able to pJay a revolu- 
tionary role. 

But what is it, then, that people seek from art? Why is it that 
although art arises out of Jife itaelf, people are not just satisfied 
with life, but demand art as weil? Mao's answer is that, although 
on the one hand "works of literature and art, as ideological forms, 
are product9 of the reflection in the human braín of the life of a 
given society," on the other hand: 

üfe as reflected in worka of literature and art can and ought to be on a 
higher plane, more intense, more concentraUd, more typical. nearer the 
ideal. and therefore more universal than actual everyday life. M 

This is what it means to be art. A work of art must be more in- 



S 



tense and concentrated than life itself; it cannot passively reflect 

life; a play. novel, song, etc, cannot just reflect the minute-by- 
minute life of someone— there would be no point to it- Art must 

concentrate and intensify life, must raise it to a higher plane. 

But all concentrations of life are not the same and do not serve 
the same interests. This raises the questíon of truth and reality. 
Bourgeois writers and critics íor at least those who still make a 
pretense of realismt say: "Well, revolu tionary art may be more 
idealistic, but our art is more truthful to reaJity." However, in fact 
the exact opposite is the case. AIl art expresses some aspect of 
reality, just because it is a social product. But bourgeois art can 
only portray, at most, the surface of things, whereas revolutionary 
proletarian art can show the underlying essence, the actual truth. 
Bourgeois art can only concentrate what is dytng; today pro- 
letarian art alone can reveal what is new and arising. 

As indicated earlier there is no incompatibiiity between the fact 
that revolutionary art is partisan and that it depicts reality, nor 
between the fact that it is a weapon in the struggle of the masses 
and that it is truthful. For, as Mao says in another famous work: 

Marxists hold that man's social practice alone is the criterion of the 
truth of his knowledge of the external world. If you want knowledge. 
you must uke part in the practice of changing reality.*" 

The fact that a work of art is created as part of revolutionary prac- 
tice. and is used to help change reality, does not mean that it 
doesn't reflect truth— for in fact truth can only be reflected 
through the process of changing reality, and the deeper and more 
essential truths about history, society and human beings can only 
be arrived at through the process of changáng reality ín a revolu- 

tionary way. 

What, then, does revolutionary art do? Mao sums it up succinct- 
ly: "Revolutionary literature and art should create a variety of 
characters out of real life and help the masses to propel history for- 
ward." 37 

In connection with the tasks of cultural workers, and specifically 
in relation to literary and art criticism, Mao also dealt with the 
dialectical relationship between motive and effect in judging a 
work of art. Effect, he said, was the principal aspect and, in the 
fínal analysis, the criterion for judging motive. But he warned 
against metaphysics in approaching this question: idealists, he 
pointed out, ignore effect while considering only motive, but 
mechanical materialists also err in only considering effect and not 
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motive. In opposiLion to this. Mao made clear: 

we dialectical mn terialists insist on the unity of motive and effect. The 
motive off serving the masses is insepprobiy linked with the effect of win- 
ning their approval; the two must be united. The motive of serving the in- 
dividual or a small cl ique is not good, nor is it good to have the motive of 
serving Lhe masses without the effecL of winning their approval and 
benefittmg them. In examining the subjectivo intention of a writer or art- 
ist. that is, whether his motive is correcL and good, we do not judge by his 
declarations but by the effect of his actions (tnainlv his worksl on the 
masses in society. 1 " 

None of this meant, of course. that any work of literature and 
art, in order to play a positive role, had to be thoroughly revolu- 
Lionary or fully reflect Lhe outlook of the proletariat. Jndeed there 
could be. and were. progressive works whose objective effect was 
mainly to propel the masses forward in struggle against the main 
enemy, even though the writer or artist might not be a communist. 
And i t was correct to seek to uniLe wiLh, and to influence, such peo- 
ple. But. precisely in order to do this. as well as to fulfill Lhe basic 
purpose of creating works guided by the proletarian ouLlook Lo 
meet the needs of the masses (and the cadres) in the fullest sense. it 
was necessary for revolutionary cultural workers to adopt the 
orientation Mao set forth in his Yenan Forum talks and to create 
on thís basis literature and art LhaL could "help the masses propel 
history forward" in the most thoroughgoing way and could serve 
as models. 

Struggle on the Cultural Front 
in the People's Ropublic 

Mao's líne, the proletarian line, on art, literature and culture 
generally did not win out in the Chinese Communist Party and the 
revoiutionary movement without struggle. It had to be constantly 
and fiercely fought for throughout the course of Lhe Chinese 
revolution. This held true in 1942 and still more so as the Chinese 
revolution advanced, as it swept away the old exploiting classes 
and entered the socialist stage with the founding of the People's 
Republie in 1949. And. further. while the talks at the Yenan Forum 
had set the basic orientation, further deveiopment of this line was 
needed as the struggle advanced from its first stage, that of the 
new-democratic revolution, to the stage of the socialist revolution. 
Thus Mao's line had to be both upheld and deepened through ap- 
plying it to new conditions, as the Chinese revolution developed. 



For instance, in 1951 Mao wrote an editorial (or part of an 
editorial) for the Peopie's Daily calling for criticism of Lhe fílm The 
Life of Wu Hsun, which was promoted at that lime. This reac- 
tionary film openly praised this man who. as Mao says, " living 
as he did Lowards Lhe end of Lhe Ching Dynasty in an era of great 
sLruggle by Lhe Chinese people against foreign aggressors and 
domestic reactionary feudaí ru!ers|Wu lived from 1838-96|, did not 
lift a finger against the feudal economic base or its superstruc- 
ture. . . ,,;,B That such a film not only appeared at that time but 
received lavish praise, including from prominent Party members, 
indicated that the class struggle was indeed very acute and that 
bourgeois forces were launching sharp attacks, using culture as an 

important vehicle for this. 

Or again there was, in 1954, Mao's "Letter Concerning the 
Study of The Dream of the Red Chamber," which was a lelLer to 
the PoliLical Bureau of the Central Committee of the Party, and 
which concerned critical essays by two young people on the novel 
The Dream of the Red Chamber, and of the assessment of it by a 
bourgeois inLelIecLual, Yu Ping-po. Mao comments on how these 
essays, which seem to have been in the main correcL, were sup- 

pressed rather than welcomed by the literary authorities. 1 " 

This incident revealed the underlying class struggle which con- 
tinued very sharply and how iL manifested itself in the field of 
culture. And indeed this episode proved to be merely a prelude to a 
very wíde-ranging struggle indeed— the Hu Feng affair. 

Hu Feng was a Party member and an intellectual figure. Despite 
his Party membership, he had never acLually become a MarxisL- 
Leninist, and in fact espoused bourgeois individualism for writers 
and artists and opposed putLingpolitics ín command of arL. In the 
mid-'50s he began organizing dissident groups, particularly in the 
universities. 

In late 1954 the artists' and writers' federations in China began 
to repudiate the errors of the üLerary authoriLies around Lhe 
criticism of Yu Ping-po's assessment of The Dream of the Red 
Chamber. Seeing his chance, Hu Feng began criticizing the Com- 
munisL Party for "authoritarianism" in art. After a struggle, he 
made a hypocriLical self-criticism in January 1955, but in actuality 
went back to organizing his clique of reactionary díssidents with 
even greater frenzy. When this came to light, Mao organized a 
campaign, not only against Hu Feng, but to root out hidden 
counter-revolutionaries generally. As part of this, the book 
Material on the Counter-Revolutionary Hu Feng Clique was 
published, which Mao edited and to which he contributed a preface 
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as well as editorial notes. 11 

In his "Preface." Mao goes into the question of why this 
material was being published and what the importance of the 
struggle against Hu Feng consists in; 

The masses of the people are very much in need of Lhis material. How do 
counter-revolutionaries employ their double-dealing tactics? How do they 
succeed in deceiving us by their false appearonces. while furtively doing 
the things we least expect? AU this is a blank to thousands upon 
thousands of welMntentioned people. On this account, many counter- 
revolutionaries have wormed their way into our ranks |Success| in spot- 
ting and clearing out bad elements depends on a combination of correct 
guidance from the leading organs with a high degree of political con- 
sciousness on the part of the masses. but in this regard our work in the 
past was not without shortcomings. 1 - 

In short, as Mao sumnied up: "We attach importance to the Hu 
Feng case because we want to use it to educate the masses of the 
people. " n 

This case thus brings out at least two important points. First, it 
shows the close inter-relation of questions and sLruggles in the 
realm of literature and art with the class struggle in society in 
general. And second. Mao's summation and action in this case il- 
Iustrate how Lhe struggles in this realm can serve as cmcial train- 
ing grounds for the masses in waging the class struggle, par- 
ticularly under the new conditions of socialism. 

In the next several years the class struggle further intensified in 
China at the same time as events were unfolding internatiomdly. 
which reacted in a major way on the struggle in China. In the 
Soviet Uníon. the revisionists seized power. And in a number of 
other Eastern European countries there were serious counter- 
revolutionary disturbances which drew in significant sections of 
the masses. playing upon discontent over bureaucratic tendencies 
and other defects in the government and its relations with the peo- 
ple. Emboldened by this, the Rightists in China, with unremolded 
bourgeois intellectuals playing an influential part. launched an at- 
tack in the Chinese Communist Party and the socialist state, also 
stirring up disturbances. It was in this context, in early 1957. that 
the policy of "letting a hundred flowers blossom and a hundred 
schools of thought contend" was put forward. 

"Hundred Flowers" 

This was advanced as the long-term poLicy "for promoting pro- 
gress in the arts and sciences and a flouríshing socialist culture in 



our land," as Mao explained." In Lhis, Mao and the Chinese Com- 
munist Party were following a similar line to that argued for by 
Stalin when he noted that "It is generally recognized thaL no 
gcience can develop and flourish without a battle of opinions. 
without freedom of criticism."'* Or, as Mao put it, extending this 
assessment beyond science to art as well: 

We think Lhat it is harmful to the growth of art and science if ad- 
ministrative measures are used to impose one particular style of art or 
school of thought and to ban another. Questions of right and vvrong in the 
arts and sciences should be settled through free discussion in artistic and 
scientific circles and through practical work in these fields.'" 

But, of course, this means struggle between forms of art and 
schools in science. And Mao empahsized shortly after the above 
statement that this is part of the overall class struggle in sociaüst 
society; 

Class struggle is by no means over. The class struggle between the pro- 
leLan'at and the bourgeoisie. the class struggle between the various 
political forces. and the class struggle between the proletariat and the 
bourgeoisie in the ideological field will still be protracted and tortuous and 
at times even very sharp, The proletariat seeks to transform the world 
according to its own world outlook. and so does the bourgeoisie. In this 
respect, the question of which will win out, socialism or capitalism, is not 
really settled yet . . 

It wiU take a fairly long period of time to decide the issue in the 
ideological struggle between socialism and capital¡9m in our country. 4T 

So this policy was a way of waging the class struggle. Of course, as 
Mao also mentioned. these L wo slogans in and of themselves do not 
have a class character— that is, they can be made use of. of course 
in opposite ways, by opposing classes. The proletariaL will have its 
own criteria for judging the things LhaL sprout up— for 
distinguishing. as Mao puts it. fragrant flowers from poisonous 
weeds. Mao mentions several of these criteria, the most important 
of which being that they be beneficial to the socialist transforma- 
tion of society and that they help to strengthen the Ieading role of 
the Communist Party. 

In other words, not every idea or art work that pops its head up 

under this policy will be a blossoming flower. Some will be noxious 
weeds, and they should be rooted out. But the fact that some 
weeds sprout under this policy does not mean Lhat it is a bad one. 
On the contrary. For, first, such weeding will have to be done in 
any case: "Weeds will grow even ten thousand years from now, 
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and so we must be prepared to wage struggles for that Iong." ,H ¡ n 
other words, there will be bad and harmful ideas under socialism. 
for a long time (and even under communism). The proletariat and 
the masses of people must be prepared to wage resolute and con- 
stant struggle against them. 

But besides this, the policy of lettinga hundred flowers blossom 
and a hundred schools of thought contend will often be useful i n 
gétting these ideas out in the open so they can be combatted and 
uprooted. And in fact this was what happened in 1957. The bour- 
geois Rightists in China indeed seized the opportunity given them 
by this policy and launched a big offensive. The proletariat and its 
Party then took tkis opportunity to repulse the offensive and 
smash the9e reactionaries. 

Some of the Rightists complained that they had been tricked (a 
theme taken up by many bourgeois China scholars too). But Mao 
explained: 

Some people say this was a oovert scheme. We say it was an overt one. For 
we made it plain to tbe enemy beforehond: only w'hen ghosts and monsters 
are aliowed to come into the open can they be wiped out; only when poison- 
ous weeds are allowed to sprout from the soil can they be uprooted. Don't 
the peasants weed several times a year? Besides, uprooted weeds can be 
used as manure. The class enemies will invariably seek opportunities to 
assert themselves. They w¡H not resign themselves to losing state power 
and being expropriated. However much the Communist Party warns its 
enemies in advance and makes its basic strategy known to them, they wil) 
still launch attacks. Class struggle is an objective reality, independent of 
man's will. Thal is to say, class struggle ís inevitable. It cannot be avoided 
even if people want to avoid it The only thing to do is to make the best use 
of the situation and guide the struggle to victory,' u 

The bourgeoisie is going to exist under socialism and it is going to 
struggle and launch attacks on the proletariat. Sometimes the best 
tactic is for the proletariat to let them come out in the open, thus 
exposing themselves to the masses and arming the people with an 
understanding of what their real program is— restoration of the old 

order— so that the people can be mobilized to strike them down. 

Battle in Cultural Field Intensifies 

Deapite this struggle and many others, the bourgeoisie was not, 
of course, by any means eradicated. Bourgeois forces. concen- 
trated increasingly in the Communist Party itself. especiaily atits 
top levels, continued to have vitality and strength, and in fact 
their strength was centered to a considerable degree iti the areas of 



art and culture. The educational system was one of their 
strongholds, leading Mao to say later, in reviewing the course of 
the first year of the Cultural Revolution in 1967: 

As I see it. the intellectuals, including young intellectuals still receiving 
education in school, still have a basically bourgeois world outlook. 
whether they are in the Party or outside it. This is because for seventcen 
years after the liberation tbe cultural and educational circles have been 
dominated by revisionism. As a result, bourgeois ideas are infused in the 
blood of the'intellectuals.' 1 " 

Here it is significant to note that this assessment by Mao of 
culture and education as dominated by revisionisrn for the 17 

vears after liberation until the start of the Cultural Revolution has 
all along been sharply attacked by the revisionists in China. Now. 
since seizing power, they have called this assessment the "two 
estimates" (on education and culture) and attributed them to the 
so-called "gang of four" as an indirect but blatant atiack on Mao 
himself and his revolutionary line and as a crucial component part 
pf their reversal of the Cultural Revolution and the Chinese revolu- 
tion as a whole (there can be no politically aware person in China 
who does not know that these "two estimates" were actually made 
by Mao himself). 

Before the Cultural Revoiution the revisionists were also strong- 
ly entrenched in the arts. where they pushed representatives of the 
old exploiting classes and new elites as models and promoted 
bourgeois and even feudal values, leading to Mao's famous admo- 
nition to the Ministry of Culture that "if it refuses to change, it 
should be renamed the Ministry of Emperors. Kings. Generals and 
Monsters. the Ministry of Talents and Beauties or the Ministry of 
Foreign Mummies." 

Mao saw that public opinion (as well as conditions generally) was 
being prepared for a takeover by these revisionists, and he launch- 
ed a counter-attack, concentrating at first particularly in the field 
of culture and especially literature and art. Beginning in 1963 
Mao's wife and close comrade. Chiang Ching, along with Chang 
Chun-chiao, another of Mao's close comrades and member of the 
so-called "gang of four." led in challenging the revisionists on just 
this turf. bringing about, through extremely sharp struggle. 
pathbreaking transformations. One important area of challenge 
was the traditional Chinese art form, Peking Opera, m which old 
feudal and semi-feudal works continued to be performed almost ex- 

clusively. 
During that period Mao himself used the form of poetry to pro- 
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claim the inevitable triurnph of revolution over reaction. in the face 
of a revisionist adverse current internationally, centered in the 
Soviet Union, and of stepped-up attacks from capitalist-roaders in 
China, in concert with this international trend of treachery and 
cowardly capitulation to imperialism. Mao ended a famous poem 
written in early 1963 with the following lines: 

The Four Seas are rising, clouds and waters raging, 

Thó Five Continents are rocking, wind and thunder roaring. 

Our force is irresistible, 

Away with all pestsf 5 ' 

Finally in 1965, after giving overail leadership to preparing 

revolutionary public opinion, and aiming the first few blows in the 
crucial sphere of culture, Mao made a direct counter-attack 
politically. Interestingly and significantly, this also was connected 
with the field of culture. 

The revisionists had written and staged a play which was set in 
the past, but which by analogy very directly attacked Mao 
Tsetung. The play was called Hai Jui Dismissed from Office and 
ostensibly defended a man who had been dismissed in the feudal 
past, but by very clear analogy it was actually attacking Mao for 
knocking down the former Defense Minister. Peng Teh-huai, who 
had vigorously attacked China's Great Leap Forward in the late 
í>0s. As Mao remarked in December 1965: 

The crux of HaiJui Dismissed from Office was the question of dismiesal 
from offíce. The Chia Ching Emperor |of the Ming Dynasty, 1522-661 
diamissed Hai Jui from office. In 1959, we dismissed Peng Teh-huai from 
office. And Peng Teh-huai is "Hai Jui" too. 83 

So Mao suggested that eritieism of this play should be organiz- 
ed. But this could not be done in Peking, so tightly were the revi- 
sionists— headed by Liu Shao-chi. Teng Hsiao-ping, Peng Chen 
(then Mayor of Pekingl and others— in control there. It had to be 
done in Shanghai, where the revisionists also had the upper hand 
then, but not such tight control as in Peking. Yao Wen-yuan, in 
close consultation with Mao. wrote a blistering critique of the play 
("On the New Historical Drama fíai Jui Dismissed from Office' ), 
exposing its real social purpose and essence. This article, as Mao 
was later to say. was the signal for the beginning of the Great Pro- 
letarian Cultural Revolution. 



The Cuitural Revolution 
and the Revolutionizing of Culture 

The Cultural Revolution will be discussed in detail in the next 
chapter. Here the aspect of art and culture is the center of atten- 
tion. But of course this was a central aspect of thia revolution— it 

was called the Cuitural fíevolution for good reason. As the Central 
Committee of the Chinese Communist Party said, in a decision 
said to have been personally drafted by Mao, and specifically in a 
paragraph which deserves to be quoted ín full: 

Although the bourgeoisie has been overthrown, it is still trying to use 
the old ideas, culture, customs and habits of the exploiting classes to cor- 
rupt the masses, capture their minds and endeavor to suge a comeback. 
The proletariat must do the exact opposite: it must meet head-on every 
challenge of the bourgeoisie in the ideological field and use the new ideas, 
culture. customs and hübits of the proletariat to change ihe mental 
outlook of the whole of society. At present. our objective is to struggle 
against and overthrow those persons in. authority who are taking the 
capitalist road, to criticise and repudiate the reactionary bourgeois 
academic "nuthorities" ond the ideology of the bourgeoisie and all other 
exploitíng -classes and to transform education, literature and art and all 
other parts of the superstructure not in correspondence with the socialist 
economic base. soas tofacilitate the consolidation and developmentof the 
socialist. system." 11 

Thus, while the Cultural Revolution was certainly not soiely con- 
cerned with works of literature and art. nor even simply with 
eul ture generally , but ultimately (since it was a real revolutionl had 
to center on the political question of who will hold power in society, 
still the field of culture generally and that of literature and art in 
particular was a very important arena in whích this political ques- 
tion was fought out. 

Therefore, the struggle in the field of art was very sharp. A good 
example is the case of The White-Haired Girl a revolutionary 
drama created relatively early in the Chinese revolution, which has 
gone through a nunnber of transformations in the course of that 
revolution. This opera is based on a true story of an episode during 
the war of resistance against Japan, which was told of in foik-tales, 
which were in turn rewritten cooperatively by several writers in 
the Red Army and then rewrítten again on the basis of the 
criticisms of peasants. During the last years of the war against 
Japan and during the civü war that followed, it was performed 
many, many times in the liberated areas. The form that it took 
then was as follows. 
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The heroine of the opera is the daughter of a peasant. She is seiz- 
ed by the landlord when her father is unable to pay his debts at 
New Year's, and is forced to becorne a maidservant in the 
landlord's house. beaten and tormented by the landlord's wife. Her 
father commits suicide. She is raped by the landlord. When she 
becomes pregnant and threatens to expose him, he plans to murder 
her. She flees to the wílds and gives birth to the baby. her hair 
turning white from her hardship and living conditions in a cave. 
She gets food from a village temple, where the peasants leave offer- 
ings, thinking she is a ghost or a goddess. When the Communist 
Party-Ied Eighth Route Army comes into the area. they hear of the 
apparition. Pursuing the "ghost" they find the white-haired girl 
and her baby. Learning how things are changing, she goes back 

with the army to her old village and denounces the landlord. who is 
beaten. The white-haired girl is reunited with another peasant who 
had been her boyfriend before, and the impression is that they can 
settle down and live happily now. 

Beginning before, and in what constituted an important part of 
the preparation for. theCuItural Revolution, and specifically under 
the leadership of Chiang Ching. many changes were made in this 
work. The opera in many ways reflected the period in whieh it was 
made— the new-democratic stage of the revolution, and even more 
specifícally the sub-stage of the struggle against Japanese aggres- 
sion. As the revolution moved forward through the completion of 
the new-democratic revolution and into the socialist stage. works 
of art had to reflect this progress and propel further advances. 
This work in particular had played a positive and important role in 
the past, but was far from suited, in its old form, to the needs of 
the continuing struggle in the socialist stage. In fact, if it were not 
transformed to keep pace with the advance of the revolution and 
the growing consciousness of the masses, it would turn into its op- 
posite— it would become a vehicle for promoting ideas and sen- 
timents in opposition to the carrying forward of socialist revolu- 
tion and socialist construction. It is not for no reason, nor simply 
out of spite against Chiang Ching. that, since seizing power in Oc- 
tober 1976, the revisionists in China have restored the old version 
of Tke White-Haired Girl. wiping out the revolutionary changes 
ísummarized below) made in it under Chiang Ching's leadership. 
One change initiated by Chiang Ching was that the father no 
longer committed suicide, but was killed while resisting the attack 
of the landlord's thugs. And likewise the heroine herself is no 
longer raped. but rather puts up continual resistance to the tyran- 

ny of the landlord and his wife and finally has to flee because she is 



being more and more persecuted for resisting her oppression. 

Now many people might say las indeed they did in China) that 
such changes make the opera less realistic. that Chiang Ching and 
those who followed Mao were trying to make it seem that every 
peasant who had to give up his daughter to the landlord (and this 
was a very common occurrence in feudal and semi-feudal China), 
and every peasant girl whom the landlord tried to rape (and this 
was also common) put up militant resistance, when this wasn't ac- 
Lually true. And of course it is a fact that not everyone in those c¡r- 

cumstances put up this kind of resistance; there were some who 
were submissive and some who resisted in a whole range of other, 
less straightforward. ways than do the peasant fáther and his 
daughter in the changed White-Haired Giri But there were also 
many who did resist miiitantly. 

AII these different ways of acting could be said to be typical. and 
portraying any one of them in the drama could be a concentration 
of one or another aspect of life. But what was being created in 
China was revolutionary art, a revolutionary concentration of life, 
something, in other words, that will help the masses propel history 
forward and aid in the revoLutionary transformation of society. 
And for this purpose what is most important to portray is the 
fierce resistance of the people to their oppression, and how they 

can break their chains. 

Further, this does not mean falsifying things. contrary to the 
claims that such revolutionary art is "unrealistic." Of course. as 

was just said, both the peasant who commits suicide and the one 
who resists are real. But, actually, which one of these most truly 
presents the essence of what was happening among the peasantry 
during the Chinese revolution? Wasn't it much more of the essence 
of things, much more the tendency of where things were going, 
that the peasants were rising up like a mighty storm, smashing 
their oppressors and playing a vital part in transforming society? 
The whole Chinese revolution, like any revolution, seemed unreal, 
something that was impossible to believe or accept, for reac- 
tionaries— and <so Iong as their outlook was not really remoldedl 
even for people among the bourgeoisie or petty bourgeoisie who 
went along with the revolution, at least in certain stages. They 
could not really grasp the essence of what that revolutión was 

about and the actual and decisive role of the masses. And so the 
portrayal of the reality of heroic peasants was also bound to seem 
"unrealistic" to these same people. 

Also, in line with this socialist orientation, the end of the drama 
was changed too. Instead of being beaten. the landlord is taken off- 
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stage and executed, The reason is that in the opera the landlord 
essentially symbolizes the reactionary forces and his execution 
shows how the Chinese people were rising up and overthrowing 
these reactionaries by force of arms. (It was found that if he were 
to be killed onstage, this would create involuntary sympathy for 

him among the audience.) 

Also. in the new version, in the reunion of the white-haired girl 
with her boyfriend, the love theme is played down and made very 
secondary to the struggle of the peasants and the Chinese people 
as a whole. And instead of the two of them going off to live happily 
ever after, they both pledge themselves to carry forward the 
revolutionary struggle. This, again, was necessary and correct not 
only in more accurately portraying the demands of the new- 
democratic revolution, which was as yet unfinished in the time 
which the end of the play portrays, but still more so in meeting the 
requirements of the socíalist stage, where, as Mao had summed up, 
therewas theneedtocontinuetherevolutionand, in linewith this, 
the need to depict in works of art the protracted. ongoing and cen- 
tral role of the class struggle. 

The White-Haired Girl was also made into a ballet during this 
period. one of the great works of art of mankind. In it Western 
forms of dancing and musical traditions were integrated with 
traditional Chinese forms, and the effete and bourgeois types of 
gestures and positions which are almost synonymous with ballet 
in the West were transformed into militant and revolutionary 
gestures and positions. 

These works off art Iike the changed White-Haired Girl were 
known as "model works' '— that is, pacesetters which the people all 
over China could use as models in theír developmenfc of numerous 
and various artistic works. Further, under the guidance of Mao's 
line and with the concrete leadership of Chiang Ching and others 
carrying out this line, not only were model works produced in other 
areas of literature and art (besides ballet and Peking Opera), such 
as symphonic music, but there was a tremendous proliferation of 
revolutionary works, especially creations of the masses 
themselves, in such fields as film, other forms of drama, short 
stories, poetry, paintings, music, dance, etc. 

And besides this. in an unprecedented way, during this period of 
the Cultural Revolutíon tremendous advances were made in 
mobilizing the masses themselves to wage struggle in the cultural 

field and develop socialist culture. One of the problems in China is 
that it is still a backward and relatively undeveloped country. This 
is particularly true in the countryside, and one of the ramifícations 



of this is that the system of transportation and communication is 

still relatively undeveloped, especially in therural areas. Under the 
leadership of revolutionaries like Mao and Chiang Ching. and 
especially during the decade of the Cultural Revolution in its dif- 
ferent stages and various forms, from 1966 to 1976, new ways were 
developed to get these new types of culture to the people— such as 
the development of small movie projectors which could be carried 
easily into the mountainous regions of the countryside or could be 
mounted on bicycles, so that films could be taken and shown even 
in remote and relatively inaccessible areas. 

AIso, different Peking Opera companies and other performing 
troupes would tour in the countryside, with bicycles and back- 
packs. performing in remote areas, helping local groups stage 
model works. and watching performances of local works in order to 

learn from them. 

These were concrete ways in which the proletariat. its Party and 
cultural workers strove to break down the differences between city 
and country in the cultural field, thus helping to transform society 
under socialism in the direction of communism, 

The Arena of Culture in Mao's Last Great Battle 

But the Cultural Revolution was not aU one straight line of prog- 
ress, no more than anything is. It was a revolution, and of course it 
was fiercely resisted by counter-revolutionaries, headed by 
capitalist-roaders ín the Party itself. There were many twists and 
turns and different stages in which different tactics were required 
to deal with new conditions. 

The final stage of the Cultural Revolution, the stage of Mao's 
last great battle, began with the defeat of the treachery of Lin 
Píao, who in the fall of 1971 died in an airplane crash, fleeing the 
country after having failed in an attempt to assassinate Mao and 
pull off a coup. But Lin had been identified in many ways with the 
Cultural Revolution. so his treachery gave an opening for many of 
those who had been knocked down during the Cultural Revolution 
and others who opposed it from the start or who later came into op- 
position to it. Further, the Right was able to take advantage of the 
fact that during this stage China was entering into certain com- 
promises. establishing diplomatic relations and making certain 
agreements. with the U.S. and the We9t in order to keep the Soviet 
Union off balance, as it had become a direct and immediate threat 
to China. This last battle ended. after the death of Mao, with the 
counter-revolutionary coup in October 1976 which saw the arrest 
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Members of the White-Haited Girt dance troupe travel along rug- 
ged mountain paths to Wengoiu Villoge in Kwangsi, where they 
will Hve, work and study with the raasses as well as perf orm for 
them. Tours iike this across China, including to remote areae far 
removed from the citiee, hietoricatiy tfae centere of culture, enabled 
cultural workers to get to know the Iives and the feelings of the 
masses, so as to be able to produce revolutionary culture in the ser- 
vice of proletarian revolution. 



f Mao's closest comrades, the leaders of the forces of the Chinese 
proletariat who are now vilified as the "gang of four." Revasionism 
triutnphed, for the moment, in China. 

I n this last great battle, culture and art was once again a crucial 
field of struggle, The revisionists sought to reverse the gains that 
the proletariat had made on all fronts, including (and even especial- 
\y) on this front. 

In 1973 they brazenly staged an only thinly disguised remake of 
a drama which had charnpioned Liu Shao-chi's line in opposition to 
Mao's before the Cultural Revolution. Around the same time, 
under the cover of the "opening to the West," and to serve their 
aims of capítulating to imperialism, they uncritically promoted, 
and denied the class character and content of, works of art from 
the Western imperialist countries, in particular "absolute music" 
(instrumental music with no descriptive title». Along with this 
they launched a fierce assault on the new. revolutionary works of 
literature and art brought forward through the Cultural Revolu- 
tion, including a sharp attack on the model works and specifically 
on the revolutionization of Peking Opera. 

They accused the revolutionaries of suppressing artistic crea- 
tions and complained that there were not enough "flowers bloom- 
ing"— attempting to infuse the policy of letting 100 flowers 
blossom with a bourgeois content and to pose it against Mao's iine 
that "The proletariat must exercise all-around dictatorship over 
the bourgeoisie in the realm of the superstrucíure. including the 
various spheres of culture," which Mao put forward in dialectical 
unity with the "100 flowers" policy and which strengthened the 
proletarian basis of this policy. Along with all this, the revisionists 
struck out at the transformations in education and the fields of 
science and technology that had been brought about through the 
Cultural Revoiution. whining that these-new policies had made a 
"mess" of things and specifically that they prevented China from 
"catching up to and surpassing"— in reality they meant tailing 
after. aping and capitulating to-the "advanced" countries of the 
world— that is. the imperialists. 

Mao and the revolutionary forces he guided. with the 
Four— Wang Hung-wen, Chang Chun-chiao. Chiang Ching and 
Yao Wen-yuan— as the active leading core, not only fought back 
vigorously against these specific attacks but Launched a counter- 
offensive in the realm of the superstructure and the creation of 
public opinion. Shortly after the Tenth Congress of the Chinese 
Communist Party (in August 1973). they launched the movement 
to Criticize Lin Piao and Confucius, a campaign mainly educa- 
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tional in form but constituting an extremely important struggle in 
the realm of the superstructure. Through this campaign, using the 
method of historical analogy and based on the application of and 
education of the masses in historical materialism, the revisionists' 
counter-revolutionaxy üne and policies and their preparations for a 
seizure of power, reversal of the revolution and capitulation to im- 
perialism were exposed and mass criticism of them was mobilized. 

Later, in the summer of 1975, as the overall class struggle was 
coming to a head, Mao used literature and art as a sharp weapon in 
this battle. ín particular he focused attention on and called for 
revolutionary criticism of an historical novel, Water Margiri, 
whose hero (Sung Chiangí was actually a traitor to the peasant 
rebels in whose ranks he had usurped leadership. Similar to those 
in present day China who joined the revolution in its democratic 
stage but were never thoroughgoing revolutionaries, never made a 
radical rupture with bourgeois ideology, Sung Chiang joined the 
peasant rebels only to fight comipt officials and not the Emperor. 
In the end he took the offer of amnesty from the Emperor and 
enlisted in his service to fight the peasant rebels who continued the 
struggle and were determined to carry it through. 

The criticism of this novel was, Mao stressed, no mere academic 
exercise or aesthetic pursuit; the merit of the novel. Mao said. was 
precisely that it would help the masses of people to recognize 
capitulationists, modern-day Sung Chiangs, who would betray the 
revolution at home and sell out to imperialism. The targets were 
those in authority, especially at the top ranks of the Party. who 
were pushing a revisionist line and taking the capitalist road— peo- 
ple like Teng Hsiao-ping, and behind them, Chou En-lai— veteran 
leaders who had failed to advance with the continuation of the 
revolution in the socialist stage and had turned from bourgeois- 
democrats (bourgeois-democratic revolutionaries) ánto capitalist- 
roaders, counter-revolutionaries. 

As this last battle further boiled up and broke out into open, all- 
out struggle, the spheres of education and culture were extremely 
important battlefronts. Besides focusing attention on the battle in 
the educational field in late 1975-early 1976 and calling attention 
to the fact that this was a sharp reflection of the overall class 
struggle at that time, Mao led the revolutionary forces in the 
struggle in the cultural field, as another very important arena of 
the all-around showdown. And one of the main shots fired by Mao 
was not only about art but was in the form of art. Specifically, as 
he had done before, Mao used poetry as a salvo ¿n the struggle— in 
particular two poems, which Mao had originally written in 1965. 



d vvhifh were reissued on New Year's Day in 1976. This was a 
message to the Chinese people that, just as in the period of 1965, 
there was a great danger of the revisionists taking over and restor- 
ing capitalism, and therefore (even though the forms might have to 
differ in some respects from the start of the Cultural Revolution) 
t here was also a need for a big, all-out struggle to prevent such a 

reversal. 

One poem "Chingkangshan Revisited" is full of revolutionary 
optimism, recalling the epoch-making victories of the Chinese 
revolution over the previous 38 years and pointing the way for- 
ward to the fierce struggles that will bring new victories in the 
future. Chingkangshan were the mountains where the first base 

area for the revolutionary army had been established, starting the 
Chinese revolution on the road of armed struggle, in 1927. 

The other poem. "Two Birds: A Dialogue," portrays a struggle 
between a revolutionary and a revisionist. analogized as two bírds, 
the legendary roc and the twittering, frightened sparrow who 
longs for potatoea and beef (Khrushchev's "goulash communism"} 

and puts his faith in the "triple pact" (the sham nuclear test ban 
treaty concluded between the U.S., Britain and the USSR in 1963). 
The revisionist sparrow, like Khrushchev and his counterparts in 
China, thinks the revolutionary upsurge and turmoil in China and 
the world is "one hell of a mess." And the answer of the roc. the 
powerful bird representing revolution, is that the world is being 
turned upside down. is being transformed through these revolu- 

tionary struggles. These poeros. along with the struggle on the 
cultural front generally, played an important part in this last great 
battle of Mao Tsetung, in arming the masses, including rank and 
file Party members and revolutionary cadres, to carry forward the 

revolutionary struggle right into the teeth of the revisionist hur- 
ricane being whipped up by the capitalist-roaders in authority. 

The triumph of the revisionists in this last battle, their seizure of 
power. shows precisely the correctness of Mao's line that 
throughout socialism there aré classe9 and class struggle and the 
danger of capitalist restoration (as well as attacks by imperiaüsm 

and other foreign reactionaries) and that therefore it is necessary 
to continue the revolution under the dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat. It shows specifícally how correct Mao's line was on the 
role of the superstructure— not only that it assumes tremendous 
importanceunder socialism but thatat timesitplays theprincipal 
and decisive role. The revisionist coup. which constituted the 
qualitative change and the beginning of the actual process of 
reversing the revolution and restoring capitalism, obviousty occur- 
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Chingkangshan Revisited 



May 1965 

/ have long aspired to reachfor the clouds. 

Again / comefrom afar 

To climb Chingkangshan, our old haunt. 

Past scenes are transformed, 

Orioles sing, swallows swirl, 

Streams purl everywhere 

And the road mounts skyward. 

Once Huangyangchieh is passed 

No other periíous place calls for a gfance, 

Wind and thunder are stirring. 

Flags and banners are flying 

Wherever rnen lioe. 

Thirty-eight vears arefled 

With a mere snap of the fingers. 

We can clasp the moon in the Ninth Heaven 

And seize turtles deep down in the Five Seas: 

We'll return amid triumphant song and laughter. 

Nothing is hard in this woríd 

If you dare to scale the heights. 



Two Birds: A Dialogue 

Autumn 1965 



The roc wings fanwíse, 

Soaring ninety thousand ti 

And rousing a raging cyclone. 

The blue sky on his back, he looks down 

To survey man's world with its towns and cities. 

Gunfire licks the heaverts, 

Shells pit the earth. 

A sparrow in his bush is scared stiff. 

"This is one hell of a mess! 

O, F want to flit and fly away. " 

"Where, may I ask?" 

The sparrow repties, 

"To a jewelled palace in elfland's hills. 

Don't you know a triple pact was signed 

Under the bright autumn moon two years ago? 

There'II be plenty to eat, 

Potatoes piping hot 

With beefthrown in." 

"Stop your windy nonsense! 

Look you, the world is being turned upside down. 



MAO TSETUNG 
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red exactly in the superstructure, and naturally could occur 
nowhere else. 

Further, this last battle itself, like all previous struggles in 
socialist China— and in the earlier period of the Chinese revolu- 
tion-illustrates the tremendous importance of not only the 
superstructure in general but of the field of culture and the strug- 
gle in that sphere in particular. It shows how correct and what an 
important contribution was represented by Mao's precise formula- 
tion that t upon seizing power, it is decisive that, "The proletariat 

must exercise all-around dictatorship over the bourgeoisie in the 
realm of the superstructure, including the various spheres of 
culture," and the policies and achievements that were developed 
under the guidance of Mao's revolutionary line on culture and the 
superstructure. And no revísionist coup and temporary reversal in 
China can in any way negate or detract from the tremendous and 
truly immortal contributions of Mao Tsetung, incJuding in the 
vital area of literature and art and culture as a whole. 



Chapter 6 

CONTINUING THE REVOLUTION 

UNDER THE DICTATORSHIP OF 

THE PROLETARIAT 



Introduction 

In ú famous quotation by Lenin on the dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat he states emphaticaily that: 

It is often said and written that the main point Ín Marx's teachinga is 
the class struggte; but this is not true. And from tkis untruth very often 
springs the opportunist distortion of Marxism . . .Those who recognize on- 
ly the class struggle are not yet Marxists; they may be found to be still 
within the boundaries of bourgeois thinking and bou rgeois politics. . . . On- 
/y he i's a Marxist who extends the recognition oftheclass struggle to the 
recognition ofthe dictatorship of the proletariat This is what constitutes 
the most profound difference between the Marxist and the ordinary petty 
ias well as big/ bourgeois. ' 

Today, no less than in Lenin 's time, the correct stand toward the 
dictatorship of the proletariat constitutes the most profound dif- 
ference betioeen a Marxist and a non-Marxist understanding and 
guide to action in relation to society and history. In particular it 
marks the most profound political difference between Marxism 
and revisionism. And it is precisely in this all-important area that 
tvfao Tsetung made the most Ímportant of his imrnortal contribu- 
tions to Marxism-Leninism and the revolutionary cause of the in- 
ternationai proletariat. 

Mao deepened the Marxist-Leninist analysis of what the dic- 
tatorship of the proletariat is, deepened Ít in an absotuteiy in- 
dispensable way, by showing how there continue to be classes 
under socialism, how these classes continue to struggle, and how 
the working class must wage its struggle under these new condi- 
tions, must continue the revolution under the dictatorship of the 
proletariat Just as, at the time when Lenin wrote the above, the 
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key task of Marxists was to upkoid the dictatorship of tke pro- 
ietariat, so today the oital task of Marxist-Leninists is to gra Sp 
and uphold the deepened understanding of continuing the revolu- 
tion under tke dictatorship of the proletariat wkich ivas the 
greatest contribution of Mao Tsetung. 

Theory of Proletarian Dictatorship 

Of course the basic concept of the dictatorship of the prolelariat 
díd not originate with eíther Mao or Lenín. but was part of Marx- 
ism from the first. Marx himself had made a profound statement 
on this in a letter, rather early in his development as a Marxíst: 

As to myself. no credit is due to me for discovering the existence of classes 
in modern aociety or the struggle between them. Long before me 
bourgeois hístorians had described the historical development of this 
class struggle and bourgeois economists the economic anatomy of the 
classes. What I did that was new was to proove: I) that the existence of 

classes is only bound up with paríicular historicai phases in the deueiop- 
ment of productian, 2) that the class struggle necessarily leads to the dic- 
tatorship of the proietariat , 3) that this dictatorship itself only constitutes 
the transition to the abolition ofail classes and to a cíassless soctety.* 

It should be noted that this was written before Marx had done his 
great and systematic work Ín poIiLical economy, and that what he 
is talking about here is his contribution to the discovery of the 
general laws of the historical development of human society, and 
not about his contributions in the field off political economy. And. 
with regard Lo this field of the laws of historical development, 
what Marx emphasizes in the statement above is a basic principie 
fírst elaborated and continually stressed by Marx and Engels, as 
for example at the end of the second chapter of the Communist 
Manifesto: 

Political power. properly so called, is merely the organised power of one 
class for oppressing another. If the proletariat during its contest with the 
bourgeoisie is compelled, by the force of circumstances, to organise itself 
as a class, if, by meansof a revolution. it makes itself therulingclass. and. 
aa auch, sweeps away by force the old conditions of production. then it 
wíll, along with these conditions, have swept away the condítions for the 
existence of class antagonisms and of classes generally, and will thereby 
have abolished its own supremacy as a class,' 1 

What Marx and Engels emphasize is that the dictatorship of the 
proletariat is a means, not an end in itself, a means of transition to 



communism, to classless sc-ciety. This does not make the rule of 
Che proletariat one bit less necessary, but it underlines the fact 
Lhat it ís necessary exactly for the achievement of the real goal of 
che proletarian revolution— the wiping ouc oíall class distinctions. 
As Marx emphatically states in a famous passage: 

This Socialism is the declaration of the permanence of the revotution, the 
ciass dictatorship of the proletariat as the necessary transit point to the 
abolition ofclass distinctions generaily. to the abolition of all the relations 
of production on which they rest, to the abolítion of all the social relations 
that correspond to these relations of production ( to the revolutionising of 
all the ideas that result from these social retations. 4 

Upholding the dictatorship of the proletariat is a cardinal ques- 
Cion and a touchstone of Marxism. For without establishing and 
exercising this dictatorship it is impossible for the proletariat to 
achieve its historic mission of commun ism . ' ' We wan t the abolitíon 
of ciasses." Engels said. "What is the means of achieving it? The 
only means is political domination of the proletariat." s 

The Paris Commune 

But, although the recognition of the dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat was an integral part of Marxism right from Che beginning, 
this does not mean thaC this doctrine. any more than any oCher 
part of Marxism, could be developed all at once and in abstraction 
from the actual class struggle between the proletariat and the 
bourgeoisie. At first, in the 1850s, Marx simply recognized the 
necessity of the class rule íthe dictatorship) of the proletariat. 
without trying to speculate on exactly what form it would take. 
Even this initial recognttion was the product of summing up the 
class struggle. As Lenin pointed out; 

Marx deduced from the whole history of Socialism and of the political 
struggle that the state was bound to disappear, and that the transitional 
form of its disappearance (the transition from state to non-state) would be 
the "proletariat organized as the ruling class." But Marx did not set out. 
Co discover the political forms of this future stage. He limited himself to 
precisely observing French history, to analyzing it. and to drawing the 
conclusion to which the year 1851 had led. viz., that matters were moving 
towards the smashing of the bourgeois state machine." 

But as the actual revolutionary practíce of the working class 
went forward, it was possible and necessary for Marx's theoretical 
understanding to progress also. And the revolutionary struggle of 
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the proletariat did go forward, making a qualitative leap in 1871 
with the first seizure of power by the working class— the Paris 
Commune. 

The Paris Commune came into being at the end of the Franco- 
Prussian War when the French bourgeoisie surrendered to 
Prussia. But the workers of Paris were still armed to fight the war, 

and they rose up and seized power in Paris, vowing to defend the 
city both against the Prussian invaders and the French 
hourgeoisie, who fled to VersaiIIes, set up a reactionary govern- 
ment, and proceeded to collaborate with the Prussian army in at- 
tacking Paris. As the Central Committee of the workers' National 
Guard proclaimed, in its manifesto of March 18, 1871: 

The proletarians of Paris, amidst the íailures and treasons of the ruling 
classes. have understood that the hour has 9truck for them to save the 
situation by taking into their own hands the direction of public af- 
fairs They have understood that it is their imperious duty and their ab- 
soiute right to render themselves masters of their own destinies, by seiz- 
ing upon the governmental power. 7 

Marx believed that the Commune would not be successful in 
holding on to its power. In the previous year he had pointed out 
that conditions were not ready for an uprising by French workers, 
and he thought after the seizure of power that the proletariat 
would be defeated after a time. But when the workers did nse and 
"stormed heaven" (aa Marx termed it|, he gave them full and ab- 

solute support. mobilizing the International Working Men's 
Association in behalf of the Commune, declaring, "What flexibili- 
ty, what historical initiative, what a capacity for sacrifice in these 
Parisians! . . . History has no comparable example of similar 
greatness!"* 

At the same time as he hailed it as the most glorious height yet 
attained by the working class in its revolutionary struggle, Marx 
also eagerly studied the Commune in order to grasp its great 
historic lessons, especially concerning the form which the rule of 
the proletariat would take. As Lenin said: 

And when the mass revolutionary movement of the proletariat burst 
forth, Marx. in spite of the failure of that movement, Ín spite of its short 
liffe and its patent weakness. began to study what forms it had 
diseouered* 

These forms were many, rich and vital. The Commune itself was 
COñipóSed, as Marx pointed out, mainly of "working men, or 



acknowledged representatives of the workingclass." Further, "the 
Commune was to be a working, not a parliamentary, body, ex- 
ecutive and legislative at the same tirne." 1 " All Commune 
members and officials received workers' wages. 

The army and police force were done away with, and in their 
place the Nationai Guard enrolled all able-bodied citizens. The 
state subsidy for the church was swept away. Pawn shops were 
closed down. Crime was met with the iron force of the armed 
workers themseives. and the streets became safe for the ordinary 
citizens. Rent was cancelled, The Vendorae Column, a raonument 
to France's chauvinist wars of aggression, was pulled down. 
Schooling was made free and open to all. The factories, whose 
capitalist owners had fled, were seized and run cooperatively by 
the workers. The night shift was abolished. 

There were other new forrns developed by the proletariat in its 
brief but giorious dictatorship in Paris, before it was crushed with 
the utmost savagery and revengeful cruelties by the Prench 
bourgeoisie. Not all of these forms, of course. were of equal value. 
Some were "false starts," others were quite correct in the im- 
mediate circumstances but were not necessarily models for a long- 
term socialist society , while others would índeed be features of any 
society which could realiy be called socialist. But regardless of all 
the details of particuJar features of the Commune, one fact stood 
out, which Marx summarized as follows: 

It was essentially a working-ciass government, the produce of the strug- 
gle of the producing against the appropriating class, the political form at 
last discovered under which to work out the economic emancipation of 
labor. The Commune was therefore to serve as a lever for uprooting 
the economical foundationa upon which rests the existence of classes, and 
therefore of class-rule. With labour emancipated, every man becomes a 
working man, and productive labour ceases to be a clas9 attribute." 

Once again, in other words, the main thing about the dictator- 
ship of the proletariat is its character as a transitional form to com- 
munism. And in order first to consolidate its mle and advance to 
communism, the working class must smash the old bourgeois state 
machinery, with its governmental bureaucracy, its police and ar- 
my, its judiciai and prison system, etc. As Marx and Engels noted 
in their preface to a new German edition of the Communist 
Manifesto in 1872; 

One thing eapecially was proved by the Commune, vic, that "the working 
class cannot simply lay hold of the ready-made state machinery, and wield 
it for its own purposea."" 
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Critique of the Gotha Programme 

These same themes come to the fore even more explicitly in 

Marx's other main work on this subject. his Critique of the Gotha 
Programme. This was his criticism (at first sent privately and only 
published after Marx's death) of the draft programme for the 
Socialist Workers' Party of Germany {later the German Social* 
Democratic Party), which was the product of the unification of two 
working class parties in Germany, one under the leadership of 
followers of Ferdinand Lasalle, the other led by followers ímore or 
less) of Marx. 

In this work Marx marked off clearly what he called the two 
"phases of communist society," which since that time have come 
lo be called socialism, on the one hand, and communism, on the 
other. He emphasized that: 

Between capitalist and communist society lies the period of the revolu- 
tionary transformation of the one into the other. Corresponding to this is 
also a political transition period in which the state can be nothing but the 
revolutionary dictatorskip of the proletariat 1 * 

But, besides emphasizing again the transitional nature of 
socialism, and the fact that politically this transition must be 

marked by working class dictatorship, Marx also showed what the 
crucial difference is between socialism and communism in terms of 
e-conomic organization. This difference can be expressed in the 
form of two maxims or slogans. 

The maxim of socialist society is: from each according to his 
ability, to each according to his work. This corresponds to the 
general level of development of production relations that 
characterizes socialist society (which in turn is ultimately deter- 
mined by the level of development of the productive forces). This 
means that. while proviaion is made for those actually unable to 
work, etc, and after a certain amount is set aside for accumulation, 
public services, and so on, generally each person gets back in the 
way of consumer goods an equivalent to what his labor has con- 
tributed. In all socialist societies that have existed, the exchange 
of labor for consumer goods has taken place so far through the 
medium of money— that is. workers receive money-wages with 
which they buy these consumer goods. This is itself a commodity 
relation and is an aspect of the situation where commodity rela- 
tions have not been eliminated in society as a whole. To the degree 
that this 18 the case the law of value continues to óperate (the law 
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that the value of commodities is determined by the socialiy neces- 
sary Iabor time required to produce them) and exerts an influence 
on the distribution of means of production and atill more so in the 
distribution of means of consumption (consumer goods). 

Under socialism, because of the transformation of the ownership 
system from capitalist to socialist, the operation of the commodity 
system and the law of value ¡9 re9tricted. And labor power itself is 
no longer & commodity under socialism— no longer can some peo- 
ple appropriate wealth from the labor of others on the basis of 
private ownership of the means of production, and instead each 
person's incórné ís acquired solely from the labor he or ahe con- 
tributes— so long as socialist relations of production actualiy exist. 
But even so the persistence of commodity relations represents 
both a remnant of capitalist economic relations and a contradic- 
tion which can be seized on by bourgeois elements in attempting to 
restore capitalism. 

And, even if the distribution of consumer goods under socialism 
were no longer literaily in the commodity form, so long as it was 
based on exchange of equal values, as Marx explains, the "same 
principle prevails as that which regulates the exchange of commo- 
dities. - . " ,4 And this principle is one which indicates that society 
has not yet completely transcended the confines of capitalist rela- 
tions, although it has made a qualitative leap beyond capitalism 
with the achievement of socialist ownership. "Hence," Marx says, 
"equal right here [under socialÍ9m) Í9 still in principle— bourgeois 
right. . . " » 

This equality is also bourgeois in that it is still a formal equality. 
As Marx says: "This equal right is an unequal right for unequal 
labour. , Jt is, therefore, a rigkt of inequality, in its content, like 
every ríght. " l * Different people will differ in their skills, in natural 
endowments, in how many others they may have to support, and 
so on. So in actual fact, despite formai equality, one person will be 
getting more than another, one will be richer than another. 

It is this bourgeois right— this equality which is still formal, 

bourgeois, and hence really still inequality— which will be over- 
come in advancing to communist society, a society in which, as 
Marx puts it, the princíple prevaüs: from each according to his 
ability, to each according to his need. 

But this transition to communism cannot be achieved ün- 
mediately or all at once. As Marx points out trenchantly: 

What we have to deal with here ia a communÍ9t society, (Marx means 
communism in its fírst atage, socialismj not as it haa devehped on 



tts own foundations, but, on the controry, just as it ernerges from 
capitalist society; which is thus in every respect, economically, morally 
and intellectually, still stamped with the birth marks of the old society 
from whose womb it emerges." 

Thus Marx sketches here the basic difference between socialism 
and communism. and therefore what socialigm musL be in rnotion 
toward, And it follows from Marx's analysis that the general ob- 
jective of the dictatorship of the proletariat could be summed up in 
one phrase: the elimination of bourgeois right. Marx presented this 
as a question both of overcoming the social distínctions and 
ideological influences left over from capitalism and of achieving 
the necessary material abundance for communism, with these two 
things obviously closely inter-related. As he put it: 

In a higher phase of communist society, after the enslaving subordina- 
tion of the individual to the division of labour, and therewith also the an- 
üthesis between mental and physical labour, has vanished: after labour 
has become not only a means of life but life's prime want; after the produc- 
tive forces have also increased with the all-round development of the indi- 
vidual. and all the springs of co-operative wealth flow more abun- 
dantly— only then can the narrow horizon of bourgeois right be crossed in 
its entirety and society inscribe on its banners: From each according to his 
ability, to each accordíng to his needs! |H 

But the fact that the "birth marks of the old society" would not 
only continue to exist under socialism for a long time but also give 
rise constantly to a new bourgeoisie, that the transition to com- 
munism would be a very long one. throughout which there would 
be classes and class struggle, and that the driving force in moving 
society forward to communism would be the class struggle of the 
proletariat against the bourgeoisie— that, as Mao was to explain it, 
the contradiction between the proletariat and the bourgeoisie 

would be the principal one all throughout sociaüsm and the class 
struggle between them the key link— all this was not grasped by 
Marx, who had only the short-Iived experience of the Paris Com- 
mune as a concrete instance of working class rule from which to 
develop theoretical conclusions (in addition to the general lessons 
he drew from capitalism and previous class societies) concerning 
the nature of the state in general and the dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat in particular. This understanding was developed only 
later, especially by LenÍn and Mao— the former in an embryonic 
and partial way and the latter as a systematic line— on the basis of 
further experience in the actual practice of the dictatorship of the 
proletariat and with Marx's conclusions as a foundation. 
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EngeJs as Continuator of Marxism 

Engels, of course. was Marx's close coliaborator while Marx was 
alive and the continuator and upholder of Marxiam after his death. 
This is also true with regard to the crucial question of the dictator- 

ship of the proletariat. 

During the time when they were both alive. for instance. Engels 
also strongly criticized the Gotha Programme for its deviation 
from some crucial Marxist principles. Shortly after Marx's death 
Engels not only upheld the Marxist principle of the withering 
away of the state, but also pointed out that: 

At the Same time we have always held. that in order to arrive at this and 
the other, far m<?re important ends of the aocial revolution of the future. 
the proletarian class will first have to possess itself of the organised 
political foree of the state and with this aid stamp out the resistance of the 
capitalist class and re-organise socíety. ,B 

Again, in 1890, Engels found it necessary to stress sharpiy. in 
correspondence with certain people in Germany. the character of 
socialism as a transitional society and one in the process of motion 
and change. He wrote against those to whom "... 'sociaJist socie- 
ty' appeared not as something undergoing continuous change and 
progress but as a stable affair fíxed once for all. . . " and stated 
that "To my mind, the so-called 'socialist society' is not anything 
immutable. Like all other social formations. it should be conceived 
in a state of constant flux and change. " ao 

And finally, there is the instance of Engei's sharp reassertion of 
this central doctrine in hia "Introduction" to the third German edi- 

tion of The Civil War in France, published in 1891 to mprk the 
twentieth anniversary of the Paris Cornmune: 

Of late. the Social-Democratic philistine has once more been filled with 
wholesome lerror at the words: Dictatorship of the Proletariat. Well and 
good. gentlemen, do you want to know what this dictatorship looks Hke? 
Look at the Paris Commune. That was the Dictatorship of the 
Proletariat. 31 

It is obvious that Engels is here delivering a sharp blow to cer- 
tain trends in the German Social-Democratic Party, trends which 
were to give birth. just five years afterwards. to the full-blown 
revisionism of Eduard Bernstein. It is sígnifícant that Engels' 
blow against these trends centers here on the question of the 
recog^iition of the dictatorship of the proletariat. 



But. as has been touched on earlier and will be gone into more 
fully later. while recognizing the need for the dictatorship of the 
proletariat and forcefully insisting on this point in fierce struggle 
against the revisionists of the time, Engels as well as Marx did not 
recognize the continuation of the class struggle, and its central 
role. over a long period under sociahsm and did not recognize that 
it was not merely a question of the proletariat exercising dictator- 
ship over the overthrown exploiting classes but of continuing the 
class struggle particularly against a newly engendered 
bourgeoisie. They tended to see the task of "stamping out the 
resistance of the capitalist class and re-organizing society" (in 
Engels' words) as a task which could be accomplished more quick- 
ly (and more easily) than has proved to be the case. Thus again, 
while the theoretical contributions of Marx and Engels, both in 

general and on the dictatorship of the proletariat ín particular, 
have served as a foundation, they remained to be built upon and 
further developed. 

Lenin 

Lenin was able to lead the successful Russian revolution because 
he kept a firm grip on Marxism and further developed it in the face 
of the revisionist cancer which infected the revolutionary workers' 
movement in the beginning decades of this century. This had two 
aapects. On the one hand, it meant applying Marxism to the ever- 
changing concrete situation. whose principal feature was the 
movement of capitaUsm into a new stage— imperialism. On the 
Other hand, it meant vigorousLy defending—even resurrec- 
ting— some fundamental principles of Marxism which the revi- 
sionists were atternpting to bury and "forget." 

Lenin's ¡nitial work with regard to the theory of the dictatorship 
of the proletariat was centered on the second^ which he does 
primarily in State and Revolution. There he pointed out that, due 
to the growth and influence of revisionism, ". . .now one has to 
engage in excavations, as it were, in order to bring undístorted 
Marxisrn to the knowledge of the masses."" Lenin's "'excavation" 

in this book consists in giving a history (much more thorough than 
that above) of the evolution of the views of Marx and Engels on the 

state. 
In the cour9e of recounting this development. there are several 

points which Lenin emphasized as essential to Marx and Engels' 
teaching on the state. First, as already seen in the passage quoted 
at the beginning of this article, Lenin strongly pointed out that 
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recognítion of the dictatorship of the proletariat was an important 
difference between Marxism and various forms of bourgeois 
ideology, includíng revisionism. 

Secondly. he emphasized that this recognition means nothing 
less than upholding the necessity for violent revolution on the part 
of the working class and the smashíng of the state apparatus of the 
bourgeoisie. Thirdly, he also underüned the transitional nature of 
socialism. 

And finally, Lenin also emphasized what Marx had said about 
the persistence of bourgeois right: 

And so. in the first phase of communist society (usually called 
Socialism|"bo«rgeoi3 right" is not abolished in íts entirety, but only in 
part. only in proportion to the economic revolution so far attained, i.e.. on- 
ly in respect of the means of production. "Bourgeois right" recognizes 
them as the private property of mdividuais. Socialism converts them into 
common property. To that extent—and to that extent alone— "bourgeois 
right" dtsappears. 

However. it continues to exist as far as its other part is concerned; it 
continues to exist in the capacity of regulator ^determining factor) in the 
distrabution of products and the allotment of labour among the members 
of society. w 



A little later Lenin points to v&ry important aspects of the 
economic basis for the cornplete withering away of the state, which 
requires: 

such a hígh stage of development oí Communism that the antithesis be- 
tween mental and physical labour disappears, when there. consequently. 
disappears one of the principal sources of modern sociat inequality— a 
source. moreover. which cannot on any account be removed immediately 
by the mere conversion of the means of production into public propertv. 
by the mere expropriation of the capitalists." 

This is a profound anaiysis of some of the basic factors involved 
in the transition from socialism to communism, and one of its im- 
plications would seem to be that this transition period, socialism, 
will cover a reiatively long historical period-for. as Lenin notes 
here, the economic basis for communism is by no means achieved 
by the expropriation of the capitalists, but only by the resolution 
of the contradiction between manual and mental labor. (In saying 
this Lenin was following Marx and Engels. who had pointed out 
that the division of labor into mental and manual is the basis for 

classes.í And it is clear that the overcoming of this contradiction 
(between mental and manual Labor) will take a fairly long historical 
period. 
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However, in other parts of State and Revolution* it seems that 
Lenin thought that the period of proletarian dictatorship would be 
relatively brief. This view that the transition to communism would 
be relatively quick is also to be found very clearly in Marx and 
Engels, as for instance in the following sentences from Anti- 
Duhring, which Lenin also quotes: 

The proletariat seizes the state power and transforms the meana of pro 
duction in the first instance into state property. But in doing this, it puts 
an end to itself ee proletariat, it puts an end to all class differences and 
cJass antagonisms: it puts an end also to the state as state," 

This coraes through also in a famous statement by Marx, where 
he says that: 

From forms of developrnent of the productive forces these relations fof 
productionl turn into their fetters. Then begins an epoch of social revolu- 
tion. With the change of the economic foundation the entire immense 
superstructure is more or less rapidly transformed." 

This is correct as a general description of the transition from one 
system of exploitation to another (though even in such cases there 
is a generally long period of quantitative change before the final 
qualitative leap to the firm establishment of the new system). But 
with regard to the transition from capitalism to communism, this 
statement errs in two ways. First it does not sufficiently recognize 
the diffículty, complexity and protracted nature of the struggle to 
transform the superstructure, tending to view this process as more 
or less passively tailing in the wake of the changes in the economic 
base. And secondly, it underestimates the protracted process of 
transforming the economic base itself, which involves not merely 
the change in the ownership system but the elimination of the divi- 
sion of labor characteristic of class society and the vestiges of 
capitalism in the system of distribution. Thus. while Marx and 
Engels spoke to the necessity to overcome "the enslaving subor- 
dination of the índividual to the division of labor" and to pass com- 
pletely beyond the horizon of bourgeois right, and while more 
generally they stressed that the communist revolution was 
qualitatively different from all previous revolutions and must in- 
volve a radical rupture with both all traditional property relations 
and all traditional ideas, nevertheless they undere9timated the 
time— and the struggle— that would be required to bring about 
these radical ruptures. 
As noted before, the reason for this is that Marx and Engels, and 



Lenin too at the time he wrote State and Revolution (ín August 
and September 1917, just before the October revoIutionK were 
analyzing the question in advance of any actual extended ex- 
perience of proletarian rule. As a result, they could correctly grasp 
the essential features and direction of socialist society. but they 
could not forsee certain of its most irnportant features and con- 
tradictions. 
As Lenin says, speaking of Marx's analysis of the state in 1852: 

True to his philosophy of dialectical materialism. Marx takes as his basis 
the historical experience of the great years of revolution. 1848 to 1851. 
Here, 83 everywhere, his teaching ia the summing up of experience* il- 
luminated by a profound philosophical conception of the world and a rich 
knowledge of history.- 7 

In other words, it is a principle of dialectical materialism that, in 
general and overall, theory sums up practice. This is an aspect of 
the fact that practice is primary over theory, a fundamental princi- 
ple of materialism. Human beings can grasp material reality in 
thought. and sum it up theoretically, but human thought, though 
it can grasp the laws of motion— dialectics— and on this basis pro- 
ject into the future, cannot thoroughly comprehend things which 
will only emerge in the future. In other words, armed with a correct 
science (which is itself the product of theoretical summation of 
practice), man can grasp the essence of a thing and hence its 
general course of development, but this does not mean that all the 
particuiarities of future development can be predicted by any 
means. This is a point which is stressed repeatedly by Lenin in 
State and Revolution, 2 * who often expresses it by saying that 
Marxists are not utopians. trying to invent a new society, but are 
instead theoretically summing up the development of the new 
society from the old. z " This basic point was also emphasized by 
Mao, who said bluntly that Marxists are not fortune-teliers. 

And Lenin, of course, was to have experience of several years of 
the dictatorship of the proletariat. In the famous postscript to 
State and Heuolution he notes that the book was also to have in- 
cluded a chapter on "the experience of the Russian revolutions of 
1905 and [February] 1917," but before it could be written he was 
"interrupted" by the October Revolution of 1917. 

On the basis of the revolutionary practice of the Russian pro- 
letoriat, led by Lenin and the Bolshevik Party, in exercising its dic- 
tatorship in the remaining seven years of Lenin's life. he began to 
make certain further developments in the Marxist theoretical 

understanding of the state, of the practice of building sociaüsm 
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and the implementation of the dictatorship of the proletariat. 

During these years the Soviet working ciass fought both internal 
and external enemies, carrying on a fierce struggle against the 
bourgeoisie and other exploiters within the Soviet Republic and 
also against the imperialists and other foreign reactionari.es who 
banded together to try to crush the new proletarian state. From 
this experience, Lenin drew very important conclusions about the 
persistent character of the struggle to advance to communist 
society, about the persistence of the bourgeoisie, bourgeois in- 
fluences and bourgeois relatíons, and the regeneration of bourgeois 
elements under socialism— both from sources within socialist 
society itself and also from international sources. 

Lenia made these points in a number of writings in the early 
years of the Soviet Repubhc. Just two years after the October 
Revolution, he began to sum up the experience of the rule of the 
working class in an important article in Pravda\ "Economics and 
Politics in the Era of the Dictatorship of the Proletariat." Here he 
points out that classes still exist; 

And classes stiil remain and will remain in the era of the dictatorship of 
the proletariat. The dictatorship will become unnecessary when classes 
disappear. Without the dictatorship of the proletariat they will not disap- 
pear. ao r 

The classes which Lenin has in mind here are the following. First 
is the petty bourgeoisie and most especially the peasantry, to 
which Lenin devotes a lot of attention in this article and others, 
discussing how the dictatorship of the proletariat must move 
toward doing away with the class distinction between peasants 
and workers by eventually transforming the peasants into 
workers. Secondly, Lenin has in mind the former ruling class of 
Russia, about which he says: 

The class of exploíters. the landowners and capitalists, has not disop- 
peared and cannot disappear all at once under the dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat. The exploiters have been smashed. but not destroyed. They stili 
have an international base in the form of international capital, of which 
they are a branch. They atíU retain certain means of production in part, 
they still have money, they stiil have vast social connections. Because 
they have been defeated, the energy of their resistance has increase<3: 
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Some six months later, Lenin returns to these themes, in his 
famous book on ^Left-Wing" Communism, where one of his pur- 
poses is to sum up the first two and a half years in which the dic- 
tatorship of the proletariat has been exercised and socialism begun 
to be built in the Soviet Republic. Here he partícularly stresses the 
influence of petty-bourgeois production and of the immense force 

of habit and tradition. He points out: 

Classes have remained, and wiI3 remain every where for years after ihe con- 
quest of power by the proletariat The abolition of classes means not on- 
!y driving out the landlords and capitalists-thflt we üccomplished with 
comparative ease— it also means abolishing the small commodity pro- 
ducers, and they eannot be dñven out or crushed; wé must live in har~ 
mony with them; they can (and must| be remoulded and re-educated only 
by very prolonged, slow, cautious organizational work. M 

Here he is particularly referring to the peasantry in the coun- 
Eryside, but also to small traders and other elements of the petty 
bourgeoisie in the cities. Lenin considered small production to be a 
prime source of a possible capitalist restoration, and in another 
famous passage he says: 



small production engenders capitalism and the bourgeoísie continuously. 
daily, hourly, spontaneously. and on & mass scale." 

Thus Lenin sav/ the main dangers of a capitalist restoration as 
coming from the deposed ruling classes and the persistence of 

petty-bourgeois (smail-scale) production. Hence it followed that 
the main tasks of the dictatorship of the proletariat, in moving 

socialist society forward to commurúsm and preventing its moving 
backwards to capitalism, were to crush the resistance of the old 
landlords and capitalists and to gradually eliminate small-scale 

production. The class contradictions which the proletariat would 
have to eliminate before the classless society of communism could 
come into existence were those with the remnants of the old ex- 
ploiting classes, on the one hand, and with the peasantry and other 
petty-bourgeois eJements, on the other. And he recognized that 
two different means would have to be used to resolve these two dif- 
ferent types of contradictions— the first antagonistic and the se- 
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Yes, by overthrowing the landowners and bourgeoisie we cleared the way 
but we did not build the edifice of socialism. On the ground cleared of one 
bourgeois generation. new generations continually appear in history. as 
long as the ground gives rise to them, and it does give rise to any number 
of bourgeois. As for those who look at the victory over the capitalists in 
the way that the petty proprieters look at ifc— "they grabbed. let me have a 
go too"— indeed, every one of them is the source of a new generation of 
bourgeois. :N 

However, as can be seen, Lenin identifies th¡9 danger here almost 
exdusively with the influence of petty-bourgeois production. And 
indeed, in the same speech, he makes the flat staternent that "in 
the transition frorn capitalism to socialism our chief enemy is the 
petty bourgeoisie. its habits and customs, its economic 
position." 35 It should be noted that Lenin, as he explicitly says 
here, is speaking of the transition from capitalism to 
socialism- that is. from capitalist to socíalist ownership— which 
the Soviet Republic was then undertaking, In other words. he is 
not here addressing the question of the transition to communism. 
(And it should also be noted that when Lenin says that the "chief 
enemy" is the petty bourgeoisie, he does not literally mean that 
the petty bourgeoisie should be dealt with antagonistically, but 
that petty production and trading and the petty producer men- 
tality-which is essentially bourgeois— will be the most difficult 
obstacles to overcome.) 

A year later, Lenin referred specificaliy to "the new bourgeoisie 
which have arisen in our country." As part of the source for this, 
Lenin speaks of the fact that "the bourgeoisie are emerg- 
ing. . . from among our Soviet govemment employees"— many of 
whom wereactually bourgeois intellectuals trained in the old socie- 
ty. But he goes on to aay that "only a very few can emerge from 
their ranks" and that the new bourgeoisie is mainly emerging 
"from the ranks of the peasants and handicraftsmen . . . "• 10 

At the same time Lenin also began to put forward in some 
writings that the struggie to reach communÍ9m, the abolition of 
classes, would be long and arduous. For ins-tairce, in his important 
article, "A Great Beginning," he stresses: 

Clearly, in order to abolish claases completely, it is not enough to over- 
throw the exploiters. the landowners and capitaiists, not enough to 
aboh'sh thetr rights of ownership; it is necessary also to abolish all private 
ownership of the means of production. it is necessary to abolish the 
distinction between town and country, as well as the distinction between 
manual workers and brain workers. This requires a very long period of 




Here. clearly, Lenin is saying that the period of socialism is transi- 
tional, that it must constantiy be moving forward to communism, 
and that the dictatorship of the proletariat must not only stamp 
out the resistance of former exploiters and eliminate the difference 

between worker and peasant, but must resolve all the contradic- 
tions which give rise to classes— with the consequence that the dic- 
tatorship of the proletariat will occupy a fairly long historical 
period. 

In this same article Lenin is also concemed with another aspect 
of the transitional nature of socialism, and the fact that it is a bat- 
tleground between the communism which is struggling to develop 
and the capitalism which resists elimination. In particular, Lenin 
calls attention to certain "shoots" of the future communist society 
which were already developing in the first early stages of socialism 
in the Soviet Republíc. In particular these were the "communist 
subbotniks" (communist Saturdays). in which workers con- 
tributed voluntary labor to advance socialist construction in the 
society overall-not on the basis of being lured with bonuses or 
forced with guns, nor because they wanted to see their particular 
unit prosper or profit, but because in fact the workers were in 
power and were remaking society in their own interests and these 
"subbotnik" workers in particular were guided and inspired by the 
communist outlook and the vision of the historic mission of achiev- 
ing communism. 

On the basis of their conscious determination to maintain the 
rule of the working class and transform all of society, the móst 
class conscious workers, in putting in such unpaid days of labor, 
began to work, as Lenin said, not for "their 'close' kith and kin, 

but. . [for] their 'distant' kith and kin— i.e Ifor] society as a 

whole. . . " ss And Lenin correctly summed up that this was a 
fragile but very important shoot of the future communist society, 
a sprout of the future production relations {as well as superstruc- 
ture, in particular ideology) that would be establashed throughout 
society. 

In this essay Lenin, on the basis of the limited practice of pro- 
letarian dictatorship up to that time, began to point to several im- 
portant aspects of this dictatorship which were later developed 
much more fully by Mao Tsetung, on the basis of a much more ex- 
tended and deepened historical experience of the dictatorship of 
the proletariat. In particuiar, Lenin pointed to the fact that the 

task of this dictatorship, of abolishing classes and arriving at com- 
munism, will require a long and complex struggle, involving the 
use of many different means and taking many forms. in order to dú 
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away with the underlying contradictions that give rise to classeg 
(notably the contradiction between mental and manual labor). 

But at the same time, in Lenin there is only a hint of the view 
which was later to be developed by Mao. that throughout this 
transitional period of socialism there remain antagonistic classes 
and the antagonistic struggle between the proletariat and the 
bourgeoisie. 

Stalin 

This was an understanding which Mao forged on the basis of 
summing up the historical experience of the dictatorship of the 
proletaráat in the Soviet Union, in China. and in other socialist 
countries. But before turning directly to Mao's development of the 
theory and practice of revolution in this most crucial sphere. it is 
important to make an assessment of the role of Stalin, particularly 
on this questión of upholding and carryíng out the dictatorship of 
the proletariat. 

It was Stalin who led the Communist Party of the Soviet Union 
(CPSU) and through it the masses of working people in the Soviet 
Uníon in maintaining the rule of the working class and building 
socialism for 30 years. And. while providing leadership to such a 
momentous task under extremely diffícult conditions and without 
any prior historical experience is a truly great contribution of 
Stalin, it is also true that in this process Stalin made mistakes, 
some of them quite serious. Therefore a correct summation of not 
only Stalin's contributions but also his errors, specifically around 
the touchstone question of the dictatorshíp of the proletariat, is 
very important. 

In The Foundations o/ Leninism, written just after Lenin's 
death in 1924. Stalin summed up the basie principles of Lenin's 
contributions to Marxism, including as one of the main points the 
theory of the dictatorship of the proletariat. Stalin correctly 
presented the question of the transition to communist society as 
one of struggle. a protracted hattle both against the remnants of 
the ruüng classes of the old society and against the influences of 
the petty producera and their outlook— and one which required the 
transformation of the thinking not only of the peasantry, not only 
of all the petty-bourgeois elements, but also of the masses of 
workers, including the factory workers. This struggle. Stalin show- 
ed, was part of the basic task of the dictatorship of the proletariat. 
And Stalin continued to uphold these principles in leadíng the 
working class in carrying out very acute and complicated struggle 



against claas enemies both within and outside the Party. In par- 
ticular, he led the struggles wbich defeated Trotsky, Bukharin, 
and other. especially leading, people in the Party whose lines 
would in one way or another have wrecked socialism and brought 
back capitalism to the Soviet Union. (These struggles have been 
outlined in chapter 3, "Political Economy, Economic Policy and 
Socialist Construction.") 

This was a most important part of Stalin's leadership in carrying 
out the actual transformation of the ownership system in the com- 
plex conditions of the Soviet Union. The transformation of owner- 
ship included not only the replacement of capitalist relations by so- 
cialist ones but also the advance, through various stages of collecti- 
vization, from feudal survivals on a large scale an the countryside to 
sociaüst forms of ownership. But after the socialist transforrnation 
of ownership had been basically completed, in the mid and late '30s 
in particular, Stalin drew conclusions which were seriously wrong 
concerning the nature of Soviet society and the contradictions that 
characterized it (for background on this see chapters 3 and 4, on 
political economy and philosophy. respectively). 

These errors are exemplified, for example. in the following quota- 
tions from Staün's report, "On the Draft Constitution of the 
U.S.S.R.," delivered in 1936: 

Thus the complete victory of the socialist system in ail spheres of the 
national economy is now a fact. 

And what does this mean? 

It means that the exploitation of man by man has been abolished, 
eliminated. Thus all the exploiting classes have now been eliminated." 

Staün goes on to say that there still remajn the working class, the 
peasant class and the intelligentsia, but that "the dividing lines 
between the working class and the peasantry, and between these 
classes and the intelligentsia, are being obliterated . ," that " the 
economic contradictions between these social groups is declining, 
are becoming obliterated." and that "the political contradictions 
between them are also declining and becoming obliterated." 40 This 
analysis leads Stalin to say, in his report to the 18th Party Con- 
gress in 1939, that: 

The feature that distinguishes Soviet society today from any capitalist 
society is that it no longer contains anatagonistic. hostile classes; that the 
exploíting classes h¡ave been eliminated, while the workers, peasants and 
intellectuals, who make up Soviet society. Uve and work in friendly col- 
laboration. 41 
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It should be clear, after the historical experience of the Chinese 
revolutíon and the theoretical summations of Mao Tsetung, that 
this is incorrect. Antagonistic classes continue to exist under 
socialism; what distinguishes socialisrn from capitalism is not the 
disappearance of hostile classes. but the fact that the working 
class is the ruling, rather than the oppressed, class. 

But, based on his erroneous analysis in the mid and late '30s, 
Stalin took the position that the only reason for the continuation 
of the dictatorship of the proletariat was the Soviet Union's en- 
circlernent by imperialist enemies. There were others in the Soviet 
Party who argued that. since (supposedly) there were no longer an- 
tagonistic classes in the Soviet Union, then the state should be 
done away with, But in answering them, Stalin, sharing their in- 
correct view on the non-existence of antagonistic classes in the 
U.S.S.R., says only that their view demonstrated "an underesti- 
mation of the strength and significance of the mechanism of the 
bourgeois stat€9 surrounding us and of their espionage 
organs.. "" Stalin even drew the conclusion that the Soviet 
Union could, rather soon, achieve communism itself, but even then 
the Soviet state would still remain "if the capitalist encirclement is 
notliquidated. . ."*" 

Of course it was absolutely correct for Stalin to uphold the dic- 
tatorship of the proletariat against those who wanted to liquidate 
it, and it was also correct to point out that the Soviet state was 
necessary to protect the gains of socialism against foreign im- 
perialists. But it wa9 one-sided and in this sense incorrect to only 
point to these factors, and consequently to see the internal strug- 
gles and contradictions within Soviet society as arising out of the 
activities of foreign agents and not out of the internal dynamics of 
sociaüst society itself. 

Thus it can be seen that on the one hand Stalin firmly upheid the 
need for the dictatorship of the proletariat, but on the other hand, 
during this period especially, the basis on which he did so was not 
entirely correct by any means and in fact reflected serious errors in 
thinking. In a sense. it can be said that Stalin's errors did not lie in 
seriously deviating from Lenin's specific conclusions on the dic- 
tatorship of the proletariat so much as they did in not correctly ap- 
plying the method of Marxism-Leninism to analyze the new condi- 
tions that arose in the Soviet Union with the (basicl socialization of 
ownership, conditions which Lenin himself (as well as previous 
Marxists) had no basis to concretely analyze— since they did not 
exist in theür time. When Stalin did deal with these historicaJly 
new conditions, he drew incorrect conclusions, partly becauge of 




the facL that they were in fact new, but also hecause of a certain 
amount of metaphysics and mechanical materialism in Staiin's ap- 
proach. In essence. Stalin one-sidely einphasized the ownership 
system and failed to deal sufficiently and correctly with the other 
aspects of the relations of production and the superstructure and 
their reaction upon the ownership system. This led to his er- 
roneous conclusion Imost clearly expressed at the 1 8th Party Con- 
gress in 19391 that once ownership was socialized. antagonistic 
cla9ses and the inrernai basts for capátalist restoration in the 
Soviet Union had been eliminated. 

InLerconnected with these errors is the fact that Stalín did not 
rely sufficiently on Lhe masses of people and his closely related ten- 
dency to rely too much on bureaucratic methods. All of this had 
the consequence that Stalin made mistakes also with regard to the 
suppression of counter-revolutionaries. Because of his analysis of 
socialist socíety. he thought that all counter-revólutionaries. must 
spring essentiallv from foreign capitalist sources rather than from 
the contradictions internal to socialism. Partly for this reason, he 
failed to rely sufficiently upon the people to ferret out and drag 
counter-revolutionaries into the light of day. but instead placed al- 
most exclusíve reliance upon the Soviet intelligence service. And 
because he did not correctly understand the source of counter-revo- 
lutionary activity (seeíng it as coming purely from external sour- 
ces), he made a number of errors in dealing with it and often wrong- 
ly widened the target and confused contradictións among the peo- 
ple with contradictions bétween the people and the enemy. 

During the last part of his life. Stalin did begin to attempt to 
analyze some of the particular contradictions that still existed 
under socialism. and Ín the Soviet Union in particular. This is 
especially so in one of his last works. Economic Problems of 
Sociaiism irt the V.S.S.R. The strengths and weaknesses of this 
work have been outlined in an earlier chapter (3) on pohtical 
economy. For present purposes, what is important to note is that 
SUlin does here lay stress on the fact that in particular the con- 
tradiction between the forces and relations of production continues 
to exist in socialism and that if not correctly handled this con- 
iradiction could become antagonistic and even provide a basis for 
capitalist elements to arise and drag society backward. But StaUn 
did not deaJ with the continuing contradiction between the base 
and superstructure and still more he did not sum up that the ^con- 
tradictions between the forces and relations of production and the 
base and superstructure nót only constitute the basic contradic- 
tions in sociaüst society but also find expression throughout 
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socialism principally in the existence of the bourgeoisie and the 
proletaríat and the struggle between them, an antagonistic class 
contradiction. 

Chineee Analysis o í Staün 

The Chinese Communist Party, underMao's leadership, serious- 
ly and all-sidely addressed the questian of Stalin's role in the inter- 
national communist movement, making an assessment of both his 
achievements and his mistakes. Thus, after the infamous "secret 
speech" by Khruahchev at the 20th Party Congress in 1956 and 
the subsequent anti-Stalin campaign launched by the revisionist 
usurpers of the CPSU, the analysis of the Communist Party of 
China summed up crucial lessong at that decisive hour concerning 
the practice of the dictatorship of the proletariat in the Soviet 
Union and Stalin's leadership of it. 

This aummation was in the form of two articles in the People's 
Daily (April 5 and December 29, 1955). Although the revisionists 
in China did succeed in getting some of their line into these articles 
(especially the first) and they do contain some positions that are 
questionable or downright wrong (for example on Yugoslavia), 
overall these articles defend Stalin and clearly uphold the dic tator- 
ship of the proletariat. The first article, "On the Historical Ex- 
perience of the Dictatorship of the Proletariat," emphasizes that 
contradictions continue to exist under sociaüsm and that the mass 
line is key to correct communist methods of leadership. The second 
axticle, "More on the Historical Experience of the Dictatorship of 
the Proletariat." is longer and discusses many topics, but its main 
thrust is to stress that although Stalin niade errors, he was a great 
revolutionary, whose achievements rather than hía mistakes were 
the primary aspect in summing him up, and to attack those who 
were using the criticism of Stalin to try to liquidate the dictator- 
ship of the proletariat. It is clear that this attack is aimed not only 
at Khrushchev but also his revisionist counterparts in China who 
were bent on doing exactly that." 

This is also ciear from another of Mao'a writings from the same 
year. "On the Ten Major Relationships," where he saysr 

In the Soviet Union. thoae who once extolled Stalin to the skies have 
now in one swoop consigned him to purgalory, Here in China some people 
are following their example. It is the opinion of the Central Committee 
that Stalin's mistakes amounted to only 30 per cent of the whole and hia 
achievementa to 70 per cent, and that ail things considered Staün was 
nonetheless a great Marxist. We wrote "On the Hiatorical Experience of 



the Dictatorship of the Proletariat" on the basis of this evaluation.'* 

Later that same year, in November 1956, Mao put things even 
more sharply: 

I would like to 9ay a few words about the Twentieth Congress of the 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union. I think there are two "swords": 
one is Lenin and the other Stalin. The sword of Stalin has now been 
discarded by the Russians. Gomulka and some people in Hungary have 
picked il up to stab at the Soviet Union and oppose so-colled Stalinism. 
The Communist Parties of many European countries are also criticizing- 
the Soviet Union, and their leader is Togliatti. The imperialists also use 
this sword to slay people with. Dulles, for instance. has brandíshed it for 
some tirne. This sword has not been lent out, it has been thrown out. We 
Chinese have not thrown it away. First. we protect Stalin, and, second, we 
at the same time criticize his mistakes, and we have written the article 
"On the Historical Experience of the Dictatorship of the Proletariat." 
Unlike aome people who have tried to defame and destroy Stalin. we are 
acting in accordanee with objective reality. 

As for the sword of I.enin, hasn't it too been discarded to a certain ex- 
tent by some Soviet leaders? In my view, it has been discarded to a con- 
siderabie extent. Is the October Revolution still valid? Can it still serve as 
the example for all countries? Khrushchov's report at the Twentieth Con- 
gress of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union says it is.possible to 
seize state power by the parliamentary road, that is to say, it is no longer 
necessary for all countñes to learn from the October Revolution. Once this 
gate is opened, by and large Leninism ís thrown away." 1 

Mao obviously paid a good deal of attention to making a detaüed 
and objective assessment of Stalin. and as noted, it was especially 
upon the summation which he reached of both Staiin's achieve- 
ments and errors that Mao made his own great contributions to the 

theory and practice of the dictatorship of the proletariat. 

Mao of course led the masses of Chinese people in liberating 
their country from the gríp of imperialism, feudalism, and 

bureaucrat-capitalism, an historic victory which was basically ac- 

complished in 1949> And the particular form of state that was 
established in China on this basis was what was called the people's 
democratic dictatorship. This was in fact (if not in namel the 
specific form which the dictatorship of the proletariat took in 
China with the founding of the People's Repubiic, given that the 

Chinese revolution was initially a new-democratic revolution. (See 
chapter 1, "Revolution in Colonial Countries.") And because of 
this particular character of the Chinese revolution, the alliance of 
the working class with the peasantry, which had been a very im- 
portant question for the proletariat in maintaining its rule and 
building socialism in the Soviet Union, assumed even greater im- 
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portance in China. where the overwhelming majority of people 
were peasants chained in semi-feudal relations in the old society, 
and where the countryside had for a long time been the pivotal 
point of the revolution. 

But beyond this. part of the character of the new-democratic 
revolution was that certain sections of the Chinese capitalists— the 
national bourgeoisie— who were also held back by the combination 
of feudalism and foreign capital, could be, and had to be, united 
with during the fírst stage of the Chinese revolution, and even (as 
far as possible) during the socialist stage, especially during its ear- 
\y years. Under this particular form of the rule of the working class 
(the people's democratic dictatorship). it was necessary to restrict 
the development of, but at the same time to utilize, the national 
bourgeoisie. Mao even insisted as late as 1957 that to the degree 
possible it was necessary to handle the contradiction with the na- 
tional bourgeoisie non-antagonistically— that is, to phase it out as 
a class of private owners and at the same time attempt to win over 
as much of this dass as possible. 

And because overall this and other contradictions were correctly 
handled at this time, the reactionaries in China, while they seized 
on certain grievances of the masses and attempted to turn these in- 
to an anti-sociah'st revolt, were not able to succeed in the same way 
and on the same scale as they were in some other socialist coun- 
tries at that time— most notably Hungary in 1956, where a reac- 
tionary rebellion was able to draw in a significant section of the 
masses. In fact, when die-hard rightist elements jumped out in 
China in 1957 and went héad-on against the advances of the 
socialist system, the great majority of the masses were politically 
arouaed in defense of socialism and these counter-revolutionaries 
were relatively quickly isolated and beaten back. 

By this time, in 1957-58, two very important developments had 
taken place in the international communist movement and within 
the socialist countries. One was that in China itself by 1956 the 
socialist transformation of the ownership system had in the main 
been achieved. This meant that in industry, state ownership had 
basically been established, while in agriculture a lower form of 
sociaÜst ownership dominated the countryside, a coilective owner- 
ship of the land and the major implements of production by groups 
of peasants. And this, of course, was a great advance and a great 
victory for the Chinese revolution and for the proletariat 
throughout the world. 

But at the same time a great reversal was being brought about 
in the world's fírst aocialist country. This. of course, was the rise to 



power of the revisionists headed by Khrushchev and the beginníng 
of the process of reversing the entire revolution in the USSR and 
reverting to capitalism. As a necessary and very essential part of 
carrying out the process of capitalist restoration. Khrushchev 
launched an attack on the dictatorship of the proletariat. As we 
have seen already. a central part of this took the form of a virulent 
and vulgar attack on Stalin, who had led the Soviet working class 
in consolidating and carrying out its dictatorship. But at the same 
time, Khrushchev also launched a more general, theoretical attack 
on the dictatorship of the proletariat, arguing that earlier (under 
Lenin and in the early part of Stalin's leadership, perhaps) this had 
been necessary, but now there was no longer a need for it— and 
therefore the Soviet state could become what he called a "state of 
the whole people"! The state was no longer to be an instrument of 
a class, but of everyone, of all classes, in Soviet society. This. 
which Khrushchev called a "creative development of Marxism," 
was actually and obviously only the most straight-out form of the 
ideology of the bourgeoisie, which always tries to make the 
pretense that the state is above classes precisely in order to exer- 
cise dictatorship over the proletariat and disarm it politically. 

As noted before, the Chinese Communist Party under Mao's 
leadership launched a counter-offensive against these attacks on 
Marxism-Leninism, both by defending the achievements and 
overall role of Stalin and by defending the basic theory of the dicta- 
torship of the proletariat. But at the same time, as a reflection of 
the struggle that was going on within the international communist 
movement as well as the class struggle in China as a whole. there 
was a sharp two-line struggle raging within the Chinese Com- 
munist Party átself. Those within the Party, especiaüy at its top 
levels, who were bent on taking the capitalist road naturally found 
support for their poaition in the revisionism of Khrushchev & Co. 
and bitterly resisted the efforts of Mao and other revolutionary 
leaders in the Chinese Communist Party to expose and fight 
against this revisionism. So at this time Mao was waging fierce 
struggle against revisionist leaders like Liu Shao-chi and Teng 
Hsiao-ping, who were arguing that classes and class struggle were 
dying out in China, and essentially that there was no need for the 
dictatorship of the proletariat any longer in China either. 

As part of this struggle. Mao made two very important 
Statements about the class struggle in China itself at that time, 
which were also statements having more far-reaching implications 
about the whole period of socíalism in general. In March 1957, in 
his "Speech at the Chinese Communist Party's National Con- 
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ference on Propaganda Work," Mao made the important analysis 
that: 

To achieve its [aocialism'sl ultimate consolidation, it is necessary not only 
to bríng about the socialist induatrialization of the country and persevere 
in the socialist revolution on the economic front. but also to carry on con- 
stant and arduous socialist revolutionary struggíes and socialist educo- 
tion on the polilical and ideological fronts. In China the struggle to 
consolidate the socialist system, the struggle to decide whether sociahsm 
or capitalism will prevail, will take a long hístorical period. 1 ' 

And a month earlier, in "On the Correct Handling of Contradic- 
tions Among the People," Mao had stated clearly that: 

In China. although socíalist transformation has in the main been com* 
pleted as regards the system of ownership. and although the large-scale, 
turbulent class struggles of the masses characteristic of times of revolu- 
tion have in the main come to an end, there are stiU remnants of the over- 
thrown landlord and comprador classes, there is still a bourgeoisie. and 
the remoulding of the petty bourgeoísie has only just started. Class strug- 
gle is by no means over. The class struggle between the proletanat and 
the bourgeoisie, the claas struggle between the vanous pohtical forces, 
and the class struggle between the proletariat and the boUTgeoísie in the 
ideological field will still be protracted and tortuous and at times even 
very sharp. The proletariat seeks lo transform the world according to its 
own world outlook, and so does the bourgeoisie. In this respect. the ques- 
tion of which will win out, socialism or capitalism, is not really settled 
yet. ,k 

These two passages are of tremendous importance, because in 
them, for the first tirne in the hístory of the international com- 
munist movement. it was pointed out explicitly that classes and 
class struggle continue to exist under aocialism. that in particular 
the class struggle between the proletariat and the bourgeoisie con- 
tinues even after the socialist transformation of the system of 
ownership is (in the main) completed, and that this would be true 
for a long time. wíth the struggle at times becoming very sharp. 

But at the same time. it is obvious that, since proletarian revolu- 
tionary practice was stiU in certain ways only in its beginmng 
stages on this front, and since Mao was only beginning to sum it 
up theoretically, his understanding of this was also at the begin- 
ning stages of development. This is particularly true of his under- 
s-tanding of the nature of classes. and especially of the bourgeoisie, 
under sociaüsrn. But as the class struggle in China sharpened. so 
did Mao's understanding of that struggle. 

And the class struggle did sharpen up in China at this time, par- 



ticularly around the Great Leap Porward. This was the general 
movement. of course. out of which the people s communes were 
born and the movement in which masses of people. espec.aUy the 
neasants, rose up and did all kinds of things in carrymg out 
socialist revolution and sociaUst cons truction that were unheard ot 
and were condernned by reactionary and conservative forces both 

inside and outside the Party. t 

The Great Leap Forward has been discussed m previous 
chapters, and what was said there wül not be recapitulated here. 
But one aspect of this period should be rnentioned and higW>ghted 
here, and that is the subject of pay differentmls. Whüe Mao 
recognized that wage scalas, with people with diffenng sk.Us and 
differing productivity being paid diftferent rates, were an aspect of 
bourgeois right. and hence inevitable during the sociaiist penod, 
he also recognized that the task of the dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat was to restrict bourgeois right and, as part of tms, to con- 
tinuaUy restrict these differences in what people received. But m 
the period of the 1950s, much to Mao's displeasure such pay-rate 
differentials had actually been expanded, particularly mth regard 
to Party leaders and fuU-time Party offícials, with large income 
gaps being created between various levels of of ftcials, and between 

officials and the masses. 

As part of the fight against this-and the revisionisthne and 
poücies in general-during this period Mao supported and atruggl- 
ed to get pubüshed an article by Chang Chun-chiao. one of those 
now villified in China as a member of the "gang of four, which at- 
tacked the ideology of bourgeois right. The article pointed out that 
many so-called communists were acting bke nusers totaüng up 
their cash registers. They were treating themselves hke com- 
modities. and if they put in an extra hour workmg for the reyolu 
tion they wanted overtime P ay for at. And Mao succeeded, dunng 
the Great Leap Forward, in leading a fight which cut back on some 

° Through the experience of the masa revolutionary upsurge of the 
Great Leap Forward, Mao began to see more clearly the nature of 
the class struggle and the contradictions in sociahst s« .tse U 
and to develop his basic line and theory of continuing the revo u- 
tion under the conditions in which sociaUsm had been baaicaUy 
estabUshed-that is, the sociaUst political systera. the dicUtorshap 
of the proletariat, had been estabUshed and the sociahst transfor- 
mation of ownership had in the main been carned out. 

This underatanding of Mao's had made a quahtative leap by 
1962. It was in August and Sept«mber of that year at the lOtíi 
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Plenary Session of the 8th Central Committee of the Chinese Com- 
munist Party that Mao put forward what came to be known as the 
basic Hne of the CCP for the historical period of socialism: 

Socialist society covers a considerabty lóng hiatorical period. In the 
historical period of socialism, there are still classes. class contxadictions 
and class struggle, there is the struggle between the socialist road and the 
capitalist road. and there is the danger of capitalist re9toration. We must 
recognize the protracted ond complex noture of this struggie. We must 
heighten our vigílance. We must conduct socialist education. We must 
correctly understand and handle class contradictions and class struggle. 
distingúish the contradictions between ouraelves and the enemy from 
those among the people ond handle them correctly. Otherwise a socialist 
country like ours will turn into íts opposite and degenerate, and a 
capitalist restoration will take place. From now on we must remind 
ourselves of this every year, every month and every day so that we can re- 
tain a rather sober understanding of this problem and have a Morxist- 
Leninist line.'" 

The analysis which is expressed here is a new development in 
Marxist-Leninist theory, an analysis which represents a quali- 
tative advance over anything previously achieved in the interna- 
tional communist movement. 

Mao in this quotation mentions that *'we must conduct socialist 
education," and in 1963, following this up, the Party at Mao's in- 
itiation began the Socialist Education Movement, which was 
meant to combat revisionism and bourgeois practices and think- 
ing. In many ways this movement was the predecessor of the 
Great Proietarian Cultural Revolution. On the one hand it actuaüy 
prepared the ground for the Cultural Revolution, and on the other 
hand it was a first attempt by Mao to develop new forms and 
methods for continuing the revolution under the dictatorship of 
the proletariat. It was during these years of the early '60s that the 

proletariat, particularly under the leadership of Chiang Ching, 
launched a sharp counter-offensive against the revisionists in the 
crucial sphere of art and culture (see the preceeding chapterj. And 
it was during this period that the most deep-rooted and hidden of 

the new bourgeois forces in China's socialist society began to feel 
their position seriously endangered and hence began to jump out in 
earnest in their struggle with the proletariat for the rule of society. 
It should also be borne in mind that at the same time the Chinese 
Communist Party was conducting a fierce struggle internationally 
with Soviet revisionism. It was at this time that open polemics 
began between the CCP and the CPSU, with the Chinese Com- 
munist Party pubiishing, among other thinga. the important 






Hocuments " A Proposal Concerning the General Line of the Inter- 
national Communist Movement" (June 1963) and the nine-part 
•Comment on the Open Letter of the Central Cornmittee of the 
CPSU" (September 1963-JuIy 1964). In particular, the last oS the 
nine-part "Comment," which is entitled "On Khrushchoy's 
Phoney Communism and Its Historical Lesaons for the World," is 
of speciai importance because ín it can be found in concentrated 
form the basic understanding which Mao had by this time arrived 
at concerning the cíass struggle under sociaUsm. Against the 
thoroughty revisionist line coming out of the Soviet Umon at that 
time, "On Khrushchov's Phoney Cornmunism" stresses that an- 
tagonistic classes and class struggle continue to exist under 
socialism generally and that therefore the reversion from working 
class rule to a bourgeois dictatorship and the restoration of 
capitalism in a socialist country is possible-not only through the 
armed intervention of the foreign boürgeoisie (as had happened in 
the Paris Commune and the Hungarian Soviet Republic of 1919 
and was attempted in the Russian Soviet Republic nght after ít 
was foundedí. but also when "the state of the dictatorship of the 
proletariat takes the road of revisionisrn or the road of 'peaceful 
evolution- [into capitalism] as a result of the degeneration of the 
leadership of the Party and the state."» This article ends with a 
series of measures which a socialist country can and should take to 
prevent the restoration of capitalism. 

"On Khrushchov's Phoney Communism" served as a weapon 
not only in the international struggle between Marxism and revi- 
sionism which was raging at the time, but also m the same kind of 
struggle that was raging sharply within the Chinese Party ítself as 
a concentrated reflection of the class stmggle in society as a whole. 
It is also important because on the one hand it shows the un- 
precedented level to which the Marxist-Leninist understanding of 
the dynamics of socialism and the class struggie under the dic- 
tatorship of the proletariat was beíng carried by Mao. while on the 
other hand tt shows that Mao"s analysis was stül developing and 
had not reached the new levels which it was to attain in conjunc- 
tion with the Cultural Revolution. 
The pamphlet states that: 

In the Soviet Union at present, not only have the new bourgeois 
elements increased in number os never before. but their sociai status íias 
fundamentally changed. Before Khrushchov came to power, they did not 
OCCUDV the ruling positions in Soviet society. Their activities were 
3U in many ways and they were subject to attack But ; «nM 
Khrushchov took over, usurping the leadership of the Party and the state 
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step bystep. the new bourgeois eleraents have gradually risen to the rul- 
ing position in the Party and governrnent and in the economic, cultural 
and other departments, and formed a privileged stratum int Soviet 
society. 61 

Yet despite its many important insights, still, in its analysis of 
claases, and in particular the bourgeoisie. under socialism, this 
work is not entirely clear, especially regarding the role and nature 
of bourgeois elements inside the Party. Nor, along with this, is it 
entirely clear regarding the source and material basis of the 
bourgeoisie under socialism— specifically after socialist ownership 
has (in the mainl been established. 

In documenting the existence of bourgeois elements in the 
Soviet Union, it lays stress on illegal activities, such as profiteer- 
ing, black marketing, illegal appropriation of collective property, 
etc. And in enumerating the sources of new bourgeois elements 
vyho carry on the9e and other anti-socialist activities, it mentions 
(in addition to the overthrown exploiters and international 
capítalism) "political degenerates" that emerge among the work- 
ing class and government ffunctionaries and "new bourgeois in- 
tellectuals in the cultural and educational institutions and intellec- 
tual circles" as well as "new elements of capitalism" that are "con- 
stantly and spontaneously generated in the petty-bourgeois at- 
rnosphere" (referring to the persistence of small-scale production 
and trade). sa But it does not identify the revisionists (capitalist- 
roaders) in top leadership of the Party and state— including 
economic ministries and institutions— as a social stratum con- 
stituting a bourgeois class within socialist society itself and with 
its core right in the Communist Party. Nor does it sufficiently 
place emphasis on the central question that these revisionists can, 
in the areas and departments they control. even under sociaiism, 
seize on and expand the capítalist aspects within socialist produc- 
tion relations themselves— the remaining inequalíties, the ex- 
istence of bourgeois right, etc. within and between economic 
units— to transform socialist ownership into a mere outer shell and 
in this way convert collective property into private property 
(capital) and build up their strength in preparation for an all-out at- 
tempt to usurp power and then restore capitalism in society as a 
whole, 

For this and other reasons "On Khrushchov's Phoney Com- 
munism" did not represent the full development of Mao's analysis 
of the bourgeoisie and the danger of capitalist restoration in a 
socialist country, nor of the means for fíghting against it. But dur- 



ing this same period, Mao did make a number of very sharp and 
pointed comments, particularly concerning those in positions of 
authority in China's socialist society, which show the further direc- 
tion in which his thought was moving. For instance, it was at this 
time that he made the remark that "leading cadres who are taking 
the capitalist road have turned, or are turning. into bourgeois 
elements sucking the blood of the workers." M Putting this more 
directly in class terms, he also said in 1964 that: 

Th-e bureaucrat class on the one hand and the working class together with 
the poor and lower-middlé peasants on the óther are two clñsaes sharply 
antagonistic to each other." 

Now what Mao was saying was not that every person that work- 
ed in an office, or every official or cadre, was a bureaucrat sucking 
the blood of the workers and a new bourgeois element. In fact, in 
the main and in most cases, their relations with the workers and 
peasants were comradely relations of cooperation. But on the other 
hand, there existed certain actual inequalities between them. They 
occupied objectively different positions in the socialist system. 
The cadres, especially full-time leading offficials, did a different 
type of work than the masses of working people. they occupied a 
relatively more privileged position, they received a higher rate of 
pay, they tended to have a different sort of outlook— akin to that of 
the petty bourgeoisie— and the material conditions of their Uves 
tended to foster and strengthen this different outlook. And it was 
necessary to wage struggle to keep such people from going over to 
the capitalist way of doing things and following revisionist leaders 

at the top in carrying out capitalist methods and taking the 
capitalist road. 

Aíso at this time, in the summer of 1964, Mao had a seríes of 
discussions with his nephew, Mao Yuan-hsin (who was a close 
follower of Mao Tsetung and, as they now call him, a "sworn 
follower" and "sworn accomplice" of the so-called "gang of 
four"— he was arrested and/or apparently killed when the counter- 

revolutionary coup took place after Mao's death). In this series of 
diacussions Mao raises a very important question; 

Are you going to study Marxism-Leriinism, or revisionism? 

Yuan-hsin: Naturally, I'm studying Marxism-Leninism. 

The Chairmon: Don't be too sure. who knows what you're studying? Do 

you know what Marxism-Lenínism is? 

Yuan-hsin: Marxism-Leninism means that you must carry on the class 

struggle. that you must carry out revolution. 

The Choirman: The basic idea of Marxism-Leniniam is thot you must 
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carry out revolution. But what is revolution? Revolution is the proletariat 
overthrowing the capitalists. the peasants overthrowing the landlords 
and then afterwards setting up n workers' and peasants" political power 
and moreover continuing to consolidate it. At present, the task of th¿ 
revolution has not yet been completed; it has not yet been íinally deter- 
mined who f in the end, will overthrow whom. In the Soviet Union, is not 
Khrushchev in power. is not the bourgeoisie in power? We, too. have cases 
in which political power Í3 in the grip of the bourgeoisie; there are produc- 
tion brigades, factories, and hsien committees. as well as district and pro- 
vincial committees. in which they have their people. there are deputy 
heads of public security departments who are their men. ft& 

Here. what Mao is saying, of course, is that even though we have 
the socialist form, and everyone claims to be a Marxist-Leninist, 
the decisive question is the content. the substance— whether the 
Marxists and the masses of people are in command and leading so- 
ciety in the direction of communism. or whether the revisionists 
and a handful of bourgeois elements are in command and leading 
things in quite another direction, back to capitalism. Of course to 
take socialisrn back to capitalism requires a quaJitative change. It 
requires having control not just over this or that area of the 
economy, this or that part of the superstructure, this or that in- 
stitution or security agency. but rather it means seizing control of 
society as a whole and completely transforming it. But Mao is 
pointing out that even within the socialist system there are 
pockets— and not insignificant pockets— which fall repeatedly 
under the sway of those who take up the bourgeois outlook, take to 
the bourgeois style of Iife and the bourgeois way of doing things, 
and who therefore implement bourgeois policies and practices, and 
basically begin to institute capitalist relations under the signboard 
of Marxism-Leninism. 

So this raises the fundamental question, which Mao insisted 
(with good reasonl had not yet been solved; Who is going to over- 
throw whom? Even under socialism, Mao was saying, it is 
necessary for the proletariat to continue to overthrow the 
bourgeoisie. Not in the sense, of course. that the bourgeoisie has 
supreme power and runs society as a whole, but in the sense that 

continually and repeatedly the working class has to rise up. 
mobilize its forces and strike down the revisionists in positions of 
power, and thus regain control of those parts of society which have 
been usurped from proletarian control. And, of course, there may 
be certain parts of society where the working class has not yet, at 
a certain time, been able to gain real control, so in these areas it 
may be a question of the proletariat's asserting its power for the 
first time. This was the situation in China in the case of art before 



the Cultural Revolution (as seen in the preceeding chapter). 

This fundamental question was directly addressed in a central 
part of the Constitution of the Chinese Communist Party at its 9th 
and lOth Congresses (in 1969 and 1973»: 

The basic programme of the Communist Party of China is the complete 
overtkrow of the bourgeoisie and all other exploiting classes, the 
establishment of the dictatorship of the proletariat in place of the dic- 
tatorship of the bourgeoisie and the triumph of socialism over capitalism. 
The ultimate aim of the Party is the realization of communism. lEmphaeis 
added.r 

And, indicating the great significance of this point, when the 
revisionists did seize supreme power after Mao's death they of 
course rewrote the Party Constitution, and on this fundamental 
point— the basic programme of the Party— they took anything 
about ouerthrowing out of the Constitution, so that now it merely 
says that they will "eliminate the bourgeoisie and all other ex- 
ploiting classes step by step."" 

Now it might seem at first glance that this change is not all that 
significant, or even that the new veraion of the basic programme is 
more correct. It might seem that the task of overthrowing the 
bourgeoisie and other exploiting classes has been accomplished 
and now the task is to eliminate them. But that ignores. or really 
denies. the all-important fact that so long as the bourgeoisie con- 
tinues to exist it will not only repeatedly attempt to overthrow the 
proletariat and restore capitalism, but will succeed, as part of this, 
in usurping portions of power even in the conditions where the pro- 
letaríat holds power overall in aociety. And this becomes all the 
more an urgent question when it ia grasped that the core of the 
bourgeoisie and the commanders of the reactionary forces in socie- 
ty consist precisely of revisionists in the Communist Party itself, 
especially at its top levels. 

In order to deal with this problem and to continue to consolidate 
its dictatorship and advance toward communism, the proletariat 
must not merely suppress the bourgeoisie (and other exploiting 
class elements^ but must continually seize back the portions of 
power usurped by the bourgeoisie. And this means overthrowing 
those die-hard revisionists who occupy these positions of power 
and are determined to take the capitalist road. In other words. 
eliminating the bourgeoisie means repeatedly overtkrowing it, by 
mobilizing the masses to seize back from below those portions of 
power the bourgeoisie repeatedly usurps in socialist society. This 
is the point Mao was stressing when he insisted (in his conversa- 
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tions with his nephew Mao Yuan-hsin) in 1964 that the question 01 
who will overthrow whom was not settled. 
It was at this same time that Mao clearly pinpointed who it was 

that posed the main danger to the continued advance of socialism 
to communism, and hence who it was that constituted the main 
target of the revolution at its present stage. Speaking with 
reference to the Socialist Education Movement then in progress, 
Mao said: 

The main target of the present movement is those Party persons in power 
taking the capitalist road.*" 

In other words. the main target was no longer the bourgeoisie in 
society in general, or outside the Party in particular, but had 
become Party persons in power taking the capitalist road, or 
"capitalist-roaders," as they came to be called. 

It can be seen that this was another significant advance in the 
understanding of class struggle under socialism. And this 
understanding was deepened in the course of the next few years, as 
the class struggle in China sharptmed. For of course, with Mao 
opening the attack on revisíonists in the Party, and making them 
the main target. the revisionists were going to fight back. They 
tried in every way possible to block the propagation of these 
policies by Mao and their adoption by the Party, and where they 
couldn't do that they tried in all sorts of ways to block their im- 
plementation. In particular at that time they did everything they 
could to sidetrack the Socialist Education Movement and turn it 
into a fíght among the masses. 

Culturat Revolution 

Things were coming to a head, and they erupted two years later 
with the Great Proletarian Cultural Revolution. It will not be 
posaible here to recount the history of this unprecedented and 

earth-shaking revolution and the different events and twists and 
turns which it involved. The important thing for the purposes of 
this chapter is the theoretical underpinnings of the Cultural 
Revolution, how the theory that guided it represented the greatest 
of Mao's immortal contributions to the science of Maxxism- 
Leninism. 

Mao explained in 1967 why this Cultural Revolution was a 
necessity in the following words: 



In the past we waged struggles in rural areas, in factories. in the cultural 
field. and we carried out the socialist education movement. But all this 
failed to solve the problem because we did not find a form, a method, to 
nrouse the broad masaes to expose our dark aspect openly. in an ail-round 
way and froni below. fig 

This stateraent brings out many things, one of which is that the 
Cultural Revolution was unprecedented, not only in general or in 
China, but in the history of socialism. It went against all the 
"norma" of what socialism was supposed to be, what a communist 
party is supposed to do, and so on. This, of course, is true only in a 
superficial sense, because in reality the sole purpose of a com- 
muníst party is to lead the proletariat in making revolution to 
achieve communism, and this is what Mao was leading the Com- 
munist Party of China to do. But it was something that went 
against all the traditions and the force of habit that had been built 
up and had in fact become obstacles under socialism. The force of 
habit cannot be followed in making revolution, including under so* 
cialism. Social habit and tradition has been built up by thousands 
and thousands of years of class society, and following such tradi- 
tion will not lead toward classless society. 

And. of course. it was unprecedented for the chairman of a com- 
munist party to call upon the masses to rise up and strike down 
powerful persons in the party. But revolution does not work on 
precedent, and in fact within the Party there were two head- 
quarters. The capitalist-roaders had their own machine and theír 
own. headquarters, and this was what was necessary to dislodge 
them in order to prevent China from being taken down the road to 
capitalism. 

Thus Mao summed up that Ít was not enough to talk about up- 
holding the leading role of the Party, etc. It was a question of con- 
stantly revolutionizing the Party as part of revolutionizing society 
as a whole. Of course overall the Party had to play its leading role. 
Even when the Party in China was being shaken to its very roots 
and ceased to exist in many areas, it never ceased to exist national- 
ly, and Mao had every intention of reconstituting the Party. The 
Cultural Revolution was also the form for reconstituting and 
strengthening the Party. and doing it unit by unit, area by area, 
from the base up, by relying on the mass action of the people. And 
unless such revolutionization of the Party was carried out, unless 
the masses were mobilized to recognize, to drag into the light of 
day, and strike down top leaders of the Party who were trying to 
turn it ínto a bourgeois party, and to subject to mass criticism and 
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Peking University, May 1966: China's firet Marxist-Leninist big 
character poster. With Mao's support, newspapers and radio acros6 
the country carried this poster's call to uphold Mao Tsetung 
Thought and unite around Mao and the Central Commíttee, "break 
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The celebration of the founding of the Honan Province Revolu- 
tionary Committee in Chengehow. Mao hailed and gave great im- 
portance to these new organs of power of the Great Proletarían 
Cultural Revolution for d«fending and continuing th-e revolution 
under the dictatorship of the proletariat. 




supervision the leading cadres in general, then through the force of 
habit and the conscious action of revisionist high of ficials the Par- 
ty would become an instrument of the bourgeoisie and society 
would be taken "peacefully" down the capitalist road under its 

leadership. 
So Mao summed up this most important point from the 

historical experience of the dictatorship of the proletariat both in 

China and intemationally, particularly the counter-revolution in 

the Soviet Union. and began to develop the ways and means of 

reconstituting and revolutionizing the Party, driving out of its 
ranks those in authority taking the capitalist road. And. again, the 
form, the method, that was found was basically reliance upon thé 
masses. The Party was in fact reconstituted by bringing the Party 
leadera and members before the rnasses to receive their criticism 
and supervision. In this way, together with guidance from the pro* 
letarian headquarters in the Party led by Mao, the Party units on 
the various levels were reformed and linked together according to 
democratic centralist organizational principles. As indicated 
above, such a rectification of the Party was, like the Cultural 
Revolution as a whole, completely unprecedented. For with regard 
to the Party, as well as the society as a whole. it was determined 
that the so-called "normal way" of doing things was not sufficient 
to root out revisionists and shake the upper Ievels of the Party, in 
particular, out of the bureaucratic mold into which they were being 
increasingly cast. A party in power, Mao summed up, must con- 
tinue to be the vehiele for leading the proletariat in the continuing 
class atruggle under socialism, but it can also become the vehicle 
for a bureaucratic stratum to pursue bourgeois interests. Only mo- 
bilizing and relying on the masses, under the guidance of a Marx- 
ist-Leninist line. could solve this problem. (This is very much 
related to Mao's analysia of the bourgeoisie in the Party it- 
self— which will be dealt with in detail later.) 

Through this Great Proletarian Cultural Revolution further 
transformations were made not only in the Party but throughout 
society. Here again. the working clasa and masses of people, led by 

Mao and other communist revolutionaries, carried out changes 
which were unprecedented. Divisions and inequalities were reduc- 
ed between different strata and sectors of society. including be- 
tween the country and the city. The people rose up in their hun- 

dreds of millions, deveioping and strengthening not only new 
economic and social relations and the revolutionization of culture, 
of people's thinking, etc, but also the different forms of struggle 
so characteristic of the Cultural Revolution-big-character 
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posters, public mass criticism of persons in power, the organiza- 
tion of brigades of youth, which came to be called the Red Guarda, 
ancl so forth. 

Mao warmly supported the struggles and initiatives of the 
masses and constantly urged them on to persevere in their revolu- 
tionary upsurge. He wrote an open letter to the Red Guards, for in- 
stance. saying that their actions 

. express your wrath against and your denunciation of the landlord 
class, the bourgeoisie, the imperialiats, the revisionists and their running 
dogs, alt oí whom exploit and oppress the workers, peasants, revolu- 
tionary íntellectuals and revolutionary partíes and groups. They show 
that it is right to rebel against reactionaries. I warmly support you. 00 

To provide leadership and guidance to the masses in this 
momentous mass struggle, in August 1966 the "Decision of the 
Central Committee of the Chinese Communist Party Concerning 
the Great Proletarian Culturai Revolution" was issued. (All quotes 
below are from this pamphlet of the same name.l 61 Commonly 
known as the "16-Point Decision," this was worked out under 
Mao's personal guidance and obviously represented a victory of 
his line over h'erce opposition on the leading bodies of the CCP. 
There are many important points in this decision, and it warrants 
the close study of all communists. Some of the points it covers 
were brought out in previous chapters. What should be empha9iz- 
ed here are the following: 

The "16-Point Decision" highlights the fact that "the outcome 
of this great cultural revolution will be determined by whether or 
not the Party leadership dares boldly to arouse the masses." The 
title of this section expresses what might be cailed the motto of the 
Cultural Revolution: "Put Daring Above Everything Else and 
Boldly Arouse the Masses." The article points out in the same vein 
in the next section: "In the gréat proletarian cultural revolution, 
the only method is for the masses to liberate themselves, and any 
method of doing things in their stead must not be used." 

The "Decision" reaffirms that "the main target of the present 
niovement is those within the Party who are in authority and are 
taking the capitalist road." It gives basic guidance on correctly 
handling both contradictions among the people and the question of 
cadres, as well as the policy towards scientists, technicians and 
"ordinary members of workingstaffs" (i.e., those not inauthority). 
It talks about the line on education and the armed forces. It em- 
phasizes the real connection betwe«n revolution and production: 



The great proletarian cultural revolution is a powerful motive force for the 
development of the social productive forces in our country. Any idea of 
counterposing the great cultural revolution to the development of produc- 
tion ie incorrect. 

But, perhaps most importantly for the subject of this chapter, 
the "16-Point Decision" also talks about the organizations created 
by the masses: 

Msny new things have begun to emerge in the great proletarian cultural 
revolution. The cultural revolutíonary groups. commíttees and other 
organizational forme created by the masses in many schools and units are 
something new and of great historic importance. 

These cultural revolutionary groups, committees and congressea are ex- 
cellent new forms of organization whereby the masses educate themselves 
under the leadership of the Communist Party. They are an excellent 
bridge to keep our Party in close contact with the masses. They are organ s 
of power of the proletarian cultural revolution. 

These groups became, through a process of developrnent in the 
Cultural Revolution, the Revolutionary Committees which were 
set up at many different levels of aociety. These creations of the 
masses were, of course, hailed by Mao. And just as predictably, 
the capitaüst-roaders who have usurped power for the time being 
in China have hastened to do away with them on the basic levels of 
society and to transform them into bourgeois-bureaucratic devices 
where they have been retained in form. 

Through the course of the Cultural Revolution, Mao did not 
stand still, but continued to both sum up the practice o£ the revolu- 
tion up until that tirne and to map out the strategy and tactics for 
its further advance. The Cultural Revolution itself went through 
many twists and tums, during all of which Mao provided guidance 
in the struggle, but what will be concentrated on here is the overall 
sweep of the revolution and the general theoretical lessons which 
Mao drew from it. 

One of the deepest and most important of these lessons is that it 
is not enough to conduct struggle against revisionists only "at the 
top"— that is, only on the leading bodies of the Party and s tate— or 
only "from the top down"— that is, deal with revisionists and 
Other counter-revolutionaries by decision of the leading bodies 
first and then conduct education among the ranks of the Party and 
the masses about why a particular person was purged, what the 
issues and questions of line, etc., were. Instead it was necessary, as 
Mao said, to arouse and lead the broad masses to wage struggle 
and defeat the class enemies from below. And the mass upsurge of 
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the Cultural Revolution was an unprecendented example of exact- 
ly this. It represented, on a broad and deep scale, a new form and 
method, as Mao summed up, for defeating die-hard capitalist- 
roaders and further revolutionizing society. including the Party. 
Mao often stated that the Cultural Revolution was "absolutely 
necessary and most timely." In speaking at the lst Plenary Ses- 
sion of the 9th Central Committee of the Chinese Coramunist Par- 
ty in April 1969. he gave an important indication of why this was 
so ; 






Apparently, we couldn't do without the Greot Proletarian Cultural Re- 
volution, for our base was not solid. From my observations, I am afraíd 
that in a fairly large majority of factories— I don't mean all or the over- 
whelming maj ority— leadership was not in the handa of real Marxists and 
the masses of workers. Not that there were no good people in the leader- 
ship of the factories. There were. There were good people among the secre- 
taries. deputy secretaries and members of Party committees and among 
the Party branch secretaries. But they followed that line of Liu Shao-chi's. 
just resorting to material incentive. putting profit in command, and in- 
stead of promoting proletarian politics. handing out bonuses. and so for- 
th . . . But there are indeed bad people in the factories , . This shows that 
the revolution is still unfinished.'" 

And it follows, as the last sentences make clear. fchat the 
Cultural Revolution, while preventing a revisionist seizure of 
power and capitalist restoration right then, did not and could not 
solve this problem once and for all. The revolution must be con- 
tinued under the dictatorship of the proletariat for a long time— in 
fact throughout the long transition period of socialism, during the 
entire course of the dictatorship of the proletariat, until the 
bourgeoisie and all other exploiting classes are completely ex- 
tinguished and classes as a whole have been abolished along with 
the basis for them to arise. And, as Mao insisted, many more mass 
upsurges, like that of the Cultural Revolution in its fírst few years, 
would be necessary in the future in order to accomplish this 
historic mission, together with the people of the entire world. 

And this in turn has to do with the deeper purpose of the 
Cultural Revolution. In 1967, in the midst of this upsurge, Mao 
had this to say: 



Here 1 "II ask you aquestion: Tellme, whatis theobjectofthegreatpro- 
letarian cultural revolution? (Someone answered that it was to struggle 
against the capitalist roaders in the Party.l The atruggle against the 
capitaüst roaders in the Party is the principal task, but not the object. The 
object is to solve the problem of world outlook and eradicate revisionism. 

The Center has repeatedly stressed the importance of self-education, 




Mao reviewing Red Guards in Tien An Men Square on August 18, 
1966, showing his backing for the mighty tide of the Cultural 
Revolution sweeping the cotintry. 
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because a world outlook cannot be imposed on anyone. and ideological 
remolding represents external factors actíng on internal factors, with the 
latter playing the primary role. If world outlook is not reformed, then 
atthough two thousand capitalist roaders are removed in the current great 
cultural revolulion, four thousand others may appear the next time. We 
are paying a very high price in the current great cultural rcvolution. The 
struggle between the two-classes and the two lines ca.nnot be settled in 
one. two. three or four cultural revolutions. but the results of the current 
great cultural revolution must be consolidated for at least fifteen years. 
Two or Lhree cultural revolutions should be carried out every hundred 
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tion is always necessary and possible. What it does mean is that, 
through different forms, the masses must be politically mobilized 
and led to wage the class struggle and that, repeatedly through the 
socialist period, at certain points in. the development of the class 
struggle such mass upsurges wiIJ indeed be "absolutely necessary 
and most timely." 

As noted, Mao stressed many times that the Cultural Revolu- 
tion which began in 1966 could not be the only one if China was to 
remain a socialist country. At different times Mao gave somewhat 
different estimates of how often such a thing would be necessary, 
and possible, but the important thing, of course, is not the exact 
timetable, which will be determined by the twists and turns of the 
class struggle both within the country and internationally, but the 
fact that such a revolution is necessary repeatedly, again and 
again, throughout the historical period of socialism. And Mao aíso 
indicates above why this is so. Of course, the people who are the 
targets at a particular time, indívidual capitalist-roaders, may be 
overthrown and cast down— and certain ones may even be won 
over. But throughout the period of socialism new individuals (or 
sometimes the same ones again) will come to the fore as revisionist 
leaders constituting the core of a new bourgeoisie, and they must 
be continually overthrown. That is why the real object of the 
Cultural Revolution, as Mao points out here, is not just to over- 
throw those capitalist-roaders who have, at that time, entrenched 
themselves in the party of the proletariat; rather, it must be to 
remold the world outlc-ok of the masses of people, so that they take 
up the stand, viewpoint and method of the proletariat, Marxism- 
Leninism, and thus are increasingly armed to recognize, isolate 
and strike down revisionists whenever they raise their heads, while 
at the same time streng^hening their mastery of society (and 
nature) and their ability to win over and remold the majority of in- 
tellectuals, cadres, etc. 

The same point is stressed again when Mao talks, a year later in 
1968, of the victories which have been won through the Culturai 
Revolution: 

We have won great victory. But the defeated class will still struggle. 
These people are atill around and this class still exists. Therefore we can- 
not speak of final victory. Not even for decades. We must not lose our 
vigilance. According to the Letünist viewpoint, the fínal victory of a 
socialist country not only requires the efforts of the proletariat and the 
broad masses of the people at home, but also involves the victory of the 
world revolution and the abolition of the system of exploitation of man by 
man over the whole globe, upon which all mankind wilJ be emancipated. 



Therefore, it is wrong to speak lightly of the final victory of the revolulion 
in our country; it runs counter to Leninism and does not conform to 
facts." 

Here Mao makes clear that final victory cannot be achieved for a 
long time both because exploiting classes still exist in the world as 
a whole and because the bourgeoisie still exists in China itself. 
And, with regard to the second point in particular, Mao is not 
rnerely describing a phenomenon— that the bourgeoisie still exists 
in China— but is emphasizing again a fundamental objective law of 
socUüist society: that, as he had summed up several years earlier, 
socialism is not an end in itself or something which can be fuliy 
consolidated as such, but is precisely a longperiod of transition. all 
throughout which the bourgeoisie will continue to exist and with it 
the danger of capitalist restoration; and that the key Iink in conti- 
nuing the advance toward communism is class struggle, in unity 
with the struggle of the proletariat and oppressed people the world 
over. 

At this point in the Cultural Revolution-1968-69-Mao also 

summed up the need for a change in the form of struggle and gave 

leadership to this process, building on the achievements and 

transformations that had been made and carrying them forward. 

further developing and consolidating them. Mao acted here in ac- 

cordance with the Iaw that the class struggle does not proceed in a 

straight line and always at the same level of intensity, but in a 

wave-Iike fashion. or in spirals. The 9th Party Congress in 1969 

represented the consolidation of the struggle, and the achieve- 

ments of the Cultural Revolution so far, at a certain stage and laid 

the basis for carrying forward the struggle and building on these 

achievements in the next period. But at the same time, Mao warn- 

ed again that, even though the form of the struggle might change, 

this did not mean that the struggle was over or that there would 

not again be a need to overthrow a bourgeois headquarters in the 

Party. In fact. right after the 9th Congress, Mao stated that such 

an all-out battle would probably have to be fought within a few 

years. 
And indeed a new bourgeois headquarters did arise within the 

Party within the next few years, this time led by someone who had 

been ciosely associated with the Cultural Revolution. The person, 

of course, was Lin Piao. who tried to pull off a coup in 1971, includ- 

ing a plot to assassinate Mao, and was killed in a plane crash try- 

ing to flee the country after his plan was foiled. Mao had recog- 

nized quite early that Lin Piao had treacherous characteristics. 
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even though he had played a generally positive role at an earlier 
atage of the Chinese revolution, and even though Mao felt it was 
necessary to unite with Lin during the first 9tage of the Cultural 
Revolution in order to knock out the strongly entrenched Rightists 

associated with Liu Shao-chi. 

The defeat of Lin Piao's plots and the smashing of his head- 
quarters, although a great victory for the proletariat, also created 
new conditions— new contradictions and new problems. Many of 
the veteran leaders of the Party who, in the face of the mass up- 
surge of the Cultural Revolution and the determined support for it 
by Mao and other revolutionary leaders, had to one degree or 
another been won— or forced— to go along. began to back off and 
oppose it, using Lin Piao's treachery as a rationalization— or 
pretext— for their opposition. 

In effect, Mao's opponents argued that almost no one was more 
identified with the Cultural Revolution than Lin, and now that he 

had shown his true colors, one should suspect everything that he 
had promoted and been involved in. They covered over the fact 
that there had been many defects in the way in which Lin had pro- 
moted the Cultural Revolution, that by the time of the 9th Con- 
gress he had begun to attack many of the achievements and gains 

of the Cultural Revolution, and that he had argued that revolu- 
tionary turmoil was fine for a while (namely for as long as it took 
for him to get on top), but that the time had come for the masses to 
quiet down, put their noses to the grindstone and just produce. 
Those who now saw their chance to attack the Cultural Revolu- 
tion, of course, tried to ignore this, the rightist thrust of Lin Piao's 
line, as well as its rightist essence, and instead wanted to portray 
hím as a wild-eyed "ultra-leftist," and by implication to smear the 
Cultural Revolution as a whole with the same brush. 

In the course of this struggle Mao made some extremely impor- 
tant summations, which pushed even further forward the Marxist- 
Leninist understanding of continuing the revolution under the dic- 
tatorship of the proletariat. Thus in late 1974 Mao publicly fo- 
cused attention on the crucial question; 

Why did Lenin speak of exercising díctatorship over the bourgeoisíe? It is 
essential to get this question clear. Lack of clarity on this question will 
lead to revisionísm, This should be made known to the whoie nation.* 5 



With its publication in February 1975, soon after the end of the 
4th National People's Congress, this instruction of Mao's launched 
the campaign to Study the Theory of the Dictatorship of the Pro- 
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letariat and Combat and Prevent Revisionism. What Mao was 
stressing in this quotation, and what was stressed in this cam- 
paign, is that it is necessary to understand why, for what purpose, 
the dictatorship of the proletariat is being exercised. It is not 
enough just to understand that there must be a dictatorship of the 
proletariat— it is necessary to understand what the proletariat 
must accomplish, and in what direction it must be rnoving, 
through its dictatorship. 

What this direction is. is clarified in another statement by Mao 
during the same time: 



Our country at present practices a commodity system, the wage system is 
unequal. too, as in the eight-grade wage scale. and so forth. Under the dic- 
tatorship of the proletariat such things can only be restricted. Therefore, 
if people Uke Lin Piao corae to power, it wül be quite easy for them to rig 
up the capitalist system. That is why we should do more reading of 
Marxist-Leninist worka. M 

What Mao is talking about here are the remnants— what Marx 
called the "birthrnarks"— of the old society which exist within the 
socialist economic base— within socialist production relations 
themselves. Such things— the commodity system, differences in 
distribution, etc— can be generally described as bourgeois right, 
since they belong to the category of economic relations 
characterizing the bourgeois epoch and signal that the horizons of 
these relations have not been entirely crossed (to use Marx's 
words), although these things operate within a different context 
under socialism, since the exploitation of wage labor is abolished 
by socialÍ9t production relations. These "birthmarks" are closely 
linked to the continued existence of what the Chinese often called 
the "three great differences"— between workers and peasants, 
town and country, and mental and manual labor. 

Mao is calling attention to the fact that, on the one hand, bour- 
geois right— broadly defined as above— continues to exist through- 
out the period of socialism and that the dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat can only restrict it. This is why capitalist restoration contin- 
ues to be a very dangerous possibihty. But on the other hand, he is 
emphasizing that the proletariat must precisely restrict bourgeois 
right and that the increasing restriction of bourgeois right, in ac- 
cordance with the material and ideological conditions at each 
point, must be carried out throughout the period of sociahsm. 
Otherwise, the growth and power of the bourgeoisie will be foa- 
tered and it will be strengthened in its attempt to seize power, im- 
pose bourgeois dictatorship over the masses and restore 
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capitalism, with its supreme bourgeois right— the right to exploit 
the prolet-ariet. 

What exactly the difference between socialism and old China 
was and in what ways they were the same was further clarified in 
something else that Mao said at the same time: 

In a word. China is a socialist country. Before liberation she was much the 
same as a capitalist country. Even now she practíces an eight-grade wage 
system. distribution according to work and exchange through money, and 
in all this differs very Httle from the old society. What is different is that 
the syatem of ownershíp has been changed." 

This makes a precise and scientific economic differentiation of 
capitalism from socialism. The system of ownership has changed. 
It has become basically socialized. But this does not mean that the 
relations of production have been totally transformed, by any 
means— and Mao is emphasizing that although there has been an 
advance, it is orüy the first step. 

Further, there is the question of whether the system of owner- 
ship itself has been fully socialized. When agriculture becomes col- 
lectivized, as it was in China by the late 1950s, with the land and 
major implements of production being owned collectively by 
groups of people who also work the land, this is socialization, but it 
is not full socialization— this only comes when the land and means 
of production are collectively owned by the whole of society, 
through the atate, and the peasants are transformed into workers. 
This step in the socialization of agriculture has never yet been 
completed in any socialist society. Further, as Chang Chun-chiao 
shows in an important article not long after the publication of 
these quotations from Mao, even in commerce and industry, state 
ownership is not complete. Chang points out: , 

However, we must see that with respect to the system of ownership the 
issue is not yet fully settled. We often say that the issue of ownership 
"has in the main been settled' '; this means that it has not been settled en- 
tirely, and also that bourgeois right has not been totally abolished in this 
reolm, The statistics cited above show that private ownership still exists 
partially in industry, agriculture and commerce. that socialist pubüc 
ownership does not consist entirely of ownership by the whole peopte but 
includes two kinds of ownership. and that ownership by the whole people 
is still Tather weak in agriculture, which is the foundation of the national 
economy. The disappearance of bourgeois right in the reaJm of the system 
of ownership in a socialist society, as conceived by Marx and Lenin. im- 
plies the convereion of all the means <ti production into the common pro- 
perty of the whole of society. Cleorly we have not yet reached that stage. 
Neíther in theory nor in practice should we overlook the very arduous 







tasks that lie ahead for the dictatorship of the proletariat in thia reapect. 
Moreover. we must see that both ownership by the whole people and col- 
lective ownership invotve the question of leadership, that is, the question 
of which class holds the ownerahip in fact and not just in name." s 

Second, there is the fact that ownership. while it is the most im- 
portant and basíc aspect of the relations of production, is not the 
only aspect. There are also two other aspects: (1J the relations 
among people in the process of production, and (2) the relations of 
distribution. Both of these, under socialism, continue to be in- 
fected, to varying degrees, with bourgeois right. We saw that 
Marx, in the Critique of the Gotha Programme, talks about the 
bourgeois right which is ínherent in the socialist system of 
distribution according to work, and Mao refers to this in the above 
quotation as well. Bourgeois right cannot be completely eliminated 
in this aspect of the relations of production under socialism, but it 
can and must be continually restricted. That was one reason Lenin 
hailed the communist subbotniks— because they represented an 
overcoming of bourgeois right in distribution relations in a certain 
respect. Even the eight-grade wage scale represented a restric- 
tion— for there had been many more grades in the wage-scale 
earlier, in the 1950s— but it could not be viewed as a static thing 
and the final limit of such restriction. 

If bourgeois right is not continually restricted in these aspects of 
the production relations— in distribution and in relations among 
peopie in productton, the division of labor— then it will grow, and 
these aspects. together with the influence of the revisionist line. 
will react back— in a bourgeois direction— on the ownership 
system. Chang Chun-chiao sums up these important points as 
follows: 

1 1 is perfectly correct for people to give full weight to the decisive role of 
the system of ownership in the relations of production. Büt it Í8 incorrect 
to gjve no weight to whether the issue of ownership has been resolved 
merely in form or in actual ffact, to the reaction upon the system of owner- 
ship éxérted by the two other a9pects of the relations of production— the 
relations among people and the form of distribution— and M> the reaction 
upon the economic base exerted by the superstructure; these two aspects 
and the 9Uperatructure may play a decisive role under given conditions. 
Politics is the concentrated expression of economics. Whether the 
ideological and political line is correct or incorrect. and which class holds 
the leadership, decides which class owns those factories in actual fact." 

A result of these ínevitable contradictions under socialism, both 
within the economic base (the relations of production), and be- 
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tween the base and superstructure, is that a new bourgeoisie « 
constantly, and likewise inevitably, generated within socialisl 
society. Mao aiso spoke to this in the following statement: 

Lenin said that "small production engenders capitalism and the boureeoi 
»e contmuously. daily. hourly. spontaneoualy, and on a mass scale." Theí 
are also engendered among a part of the working cíass and of the Partv 
membership. Both withm the ranks of the proletariat and among the uZ 
sonnel of state and other organs there are people who take to th« 
bourgeois style of life.'" ne 

In all these areas. as a result of the contradictions in socialism and 
the continued existence of bourgeois right. there are people who 
take to the bourgeois style of lífe'" and thus become the social 
base for a new bourgeoisie to seize power. But the leading force 
the real bourgeois headquarters, is not here under sociahsm-at 
least after socialist transformation of ownership has in the main 
been completed. Rather, it is actually in the communist partv of a 
socialist country, as Mao points out later: 

With the socialist revolution they themselves come under fire. At the time 
ol the co-operative transformation of agriculture there were people in the 
Party who opposed it. and when it comes to criticizing bourgeois right 
they resent it. You are making the socialist revolutíon. and yet dpn't know 
wnere the bourgeoisie is. It is right in the Communist Party-those in 
«^lisl: wd» CapÍE8ÜSt r0ad The ca P' t a'i^-''oader g are still on the 

When Mao refers here to those who opposed the co-operative 
transformation. or in other words the socialization, of agriculture. 
he is refernng to those in the Chinese Communist Party who were 
revolutionaries in the new-democratic stage of China's revolution, 
but who wanted to bring a halt to the revolution when it came to 
movmg mto the socialist stage and, who increasingly came into op- 
position to the revolution as it advanced in the socialist stage In 
other words, they had never really advanced. in actuality. beyond 
being bourgeois-democrats. nevér made a radícal rupture with 
bourgeois adeology. This phenomenon of "bourgeois-democrat to 
^8011^-^6^ had to do specifically with a country ljke China, 
where the revolution involved a long democratic struggle as the 

direct prelude to the socialist stage. 

But Mao's remarks are much broader. and have application to any 
sociahst society. The socialist revolution, as we have seen, must con- 
tinue to move forward. and as it does so there wül be people who 
think it has gone far enough and do not want to move forward with 
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it. Mao dealt with this same phenomenon in another ¡moQrtanr 
statement during his Iast great battle: ""portant 

jftf the d « m ««t" «volution the workers and the poor and lower- 
middie peasants did not stand still. they want revolution. On thVouSr 
hm^anumberof Party members do not want to go forward; some hfl ve 
moved backward and opposed the revolution. Why? BecawiP rh?v 
become high officials and want to protect the ^\S^^¡^ 

In any revolution there wili be people who get some benefits 
írom it and a tendency for some of them not to want the revolution 
to go further lest their benefits are endangered. As Chang Chun- 
chiao put it: 

They dó approve of the dictatorship of the proletariat at a certain eta K e 
and within a certain aphere and arc pleased with certain victoríes of the 
proletariat. because these will bring them some gains: once they have 
secured heir gams, they feel ifc's time to settle down and feather their 
cosy nests. As for exercising all-round dictatorship over the bourgeoisie 
as foi ■ going on after the first step on the 10.000-/Í tong march £i.e. ( con tinu - 
ing the revolution after the seizure of power], sorry. let others do the iob- 
here ís my stop and I must get off the bus." 

This does not mean that all such people are hopeless reac- 
tionanes. Some may be won over through strugg]e- but there does 
have to be struggle. Immediately after the statement above, 
Chang Chun-chiao goes on to say: 

We would like to offer a piece of advice to these comrades: It's dangeroua 
to atop half-way! The bourgeoisie is beckoning to you. Catch up with the 
ranks and contmue to advance! 7-1 

But it is crucial to grasp that those who are not won over form an 
important part of the sociai base for the revisionists at the top 
IeveJs of the Party in their attempts to mobilize support for the 
usurpation of power from the proletariat and the restoration of 
capitalism. 

As emphasized several times already, it ia precisely the top 
Ieaders of the Party who take to the capitaüst road that constitute 
the greatest danger to socialism and must be the main target of 
the revolutionary struggle. It is they who can give support to more 
pnvileged strata in society in resisting further transformations 
that strike at this privilege and who can play upon the negative 
aspects-the bourgeois thinking and etyle of üfe-that tend to 
anse among these strata on the basis of this privüeged position 
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Further, it is they who are in a position to coordinate opposition to 
the advance of socialism throughout the society, who can unite the 
forces of such opposition around a common line and program, give 
them leadership and direction and actually mobilize them foran at- 
tempt to usurp power. And, of course, it is they who not only act as 
the commanders of these forces, but can provide the best cover for 
counter-revolution, since they are leading members of the Party 
and can capitalize on the respect that the masses have for the Par- 
ty and its leadership. This is why Mao called attention to the pro- 
blem that you "don*t know where the bourgeoisie is'* and to the 
answer— "It is right in the Communist Party— those in power tak- 
ing the capitalist road." 

The contradictions of socialist society itself— the remaining divi- 
sion of labor. differences in income, the persistence of commodity 
relations, etc., as well as the continuing influence of bourgeois 
ideology— provide the basis not only for bourgeois elements to be 
constantly generated in society generally. but especially for them to 
repeatedly emerge at the top ranks of the Party and for them to 
mobilúe a social base for counter-revolution. This does not mean 
that all leading people, by mere virtue of their position, are bound to 
become bourgeois and turn traitor to the revolution. But it does 
mean that some of them— in partícular those who take to the 
bourgeois style of life and adopt a revisionist ideological and 
political line— will do so and that they will then have both the 
necessity and the opportunity to rally a following for an attempt to 
seize power and restore capítalism. This, as Mao summed up, will 
continue to be the case all throughout soeialism, until the contradic- 
tions of socialism are resolved through the revolutionary advance to 
communism. 

Class struggle not only does not and cannot die out under 
socialtsm. but it remains the motive force in sociaust society. and 
the outcome of that struggle— and specifically the struggle be- 
tween the proletariat and the bourgeoisie— determines whether 
society continues the advance toward communism or (in the short 
run) is dragged back to capitalism. As Mao summed up near the 
end of his life: 

In 1949 it was pointed out that the principal contradiction within the 
country was one between the proletariat and the bourgeoisie. Thirteen 
yeara later the question of claas struggle was reiterated, and mention was 
also made of the fact that the situation began to turn for the better. What 
is the Great Cultural Revolution for? To wage class struggle. Liu Shao-chi 
advocated the theory of the dying out of ciass atruggle. but he himself 
never ceased to wage class struggle. He wanted to protect his bunch of 
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renegades and sworn followers. Lin Piao wanted to overthrow the pro- 
letariat and attempted a coup. Did class ?truggle die out?" 

In concluding this chapter, it is necessary to return in a concen- 
trated way to several points which were touched on earlier and 
which relate to some major questions that are raised either in the 
form of uncertainty about, disagreement with or outright attacks 
on Mao's basic line on classes and class struggle in socialist socie- 
ty and the theory of continuing the revolution under the dictator- 
ship of the proletariat. 

Bourgeoisie ín the Party 

Is it correct to say, as Mao explicitly díd, that irí socialist socie- 

ty, even after the socialization of ownership is (in the main) com- 
pleted, the bourgeoisie, as a class, actually continues to exist? Fur- 
ther, is it correct to say, as Mao did, that the bourgeoisie is right in 
the Communi9t Party, and how should this be understood? 

First, it must be said that the bourgeoisie does not, of course, ex- 
ist under socialism (after socialization of ownership) as a class which 
privately owns the means of production, as it does under capitalism. 
By applying such a definition to sociaüst society we would have to 
conclude that indeed the bourgeoisie does not and could not exist 
after the ownership system is transformed. But by usjng this same 
method— which, it must be said, is scholastic and not Marxist— we 
would also have to conclude that the proletariat no longer exists 
once ownership is socialized, because strictly speaking the pro- 
letariat is by definition a class deprived of all ownership of the 
means of production. And if this were the case, then naturally it 
would be ridiculous to talk of the dictatorship of the (non-existent) 
proletariat-over the (non-existent) bourgeoisie. Thus it can be seen 
what trouble such a method would quickly land us in— and how it 
would, in fact. land us in unity with Khrushchev-type revisionists 
with their theory of "the state of the whole people." 

Dialectics teaches that when the struggle of opposites undergoes 
a qualitative change, each of the opposites undergoes a change as 
well. This applies to the struggle between the proletariat and the 
bourgeoisie. When the proletariat seizes power from the 
bourgeoisie, establishes its own dictatorship over the bourgeoisie 
and socializes ownership. the proletariat changes from theruled to 

the ruling class and from being deprived of all ownership of the 
means of production to being the collective owner of the means of 
production. But this does not yet eliminate the proletariat; it con- 
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tinues to exist until communistn is achieved with the abolition of 
all clasa distinctions and the basis for them. So, therefore, mustits 
opposite— the bourgeoisie— exist. for there can be no proletariat 
without a bourgeoisie, and vice versa. The bourgeoisie in fact haa 
undergone a change in the opposite direction: it has changed from 
the ruling to the mled class and from a class privately owning the 
rneans of production to a class deprived of ownership of the means 
of production. 

Let's examine more closely this question otf the bourgeoisie 
under socialism. Here what is meant by the bourgeoisie is the 
social class and not the specific individuals who make it up at any 
given time— and, in particular, not merely or even mainly the 
capitalísts who are overthrown when the dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat is first estabtished (which. for clarity, can be referred to as 
the old bourgeoisie). There are instances under socialism where 
private ownership and the exploitation of wage labor actually take 
place literally and in the same basic form as under capitalism. It is 
not generally possible for the proletariat, after seizing power, to 
expropriate all bourgeois enterprises at once. Further, even after 
the old bourgeoisie has been stripped entirely of its former capital, 
there are cases of illegal operations— underground privately- 
owned sweatshops, etc. Of much more significance, however, is the 
relationship between the leadership and the masses within the 
socialiat economy. If a Marxist-Leninist line is in command, then 
these relations, while they involve inequality, will be ones of com- 
radely cooperation— and such inequality will be narrowed step by 
9tep. But if a revisionist line is in command, then this tums the 
relationship between the leaders and those under their leadership 
into one of oppression, and one that is tantamount to exploitation. 
If the leading cadres do not take part in productive labor 
together with the masses; if at the sarae time they increase their in- 
come relative to that of the masses. through expanded wage dif- 
ferentials, bonuses proportional to wages, etc.; if they put proñt in 
command; and if they monopolize management and planning while 
the masses of manual workers are effectively barred from these 
things rather than being politically activated to take part in them 
and supervise the leading cadres; then in essence how much dif- 
ferent is the relationship between the leading cadres and the work- 
ing masses from that between the workers and the capitalists in 
capitalist aociety? And with regard to the high officials who exer- 
cise leadership in the miniatries, in finance and trade, etc., if they 
follow the aame revisionist Hne, divorce themselves from the 
masses and productive labor and effectively monopolize control 
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1968 Chinese demonstration of a million people in support of the 
Black people'sstruggle in the U.S. Mao stressed that the ad vance of 
the dictatorship of the proletariat in China was inseparably linked 
to the development of the world proletarian revolution. In his 
famous statement "In Support of the Afro-American Struggle 
ARainst Violent Repression," Mao called it "a new clarion call to 
all the exploited and oppressed people of the United States to fight 
against the barbarous rule of the monopoly capitalist class." 



oyer these spheres, how much different are they than executives of 
big corporations and banks in the capitalist countries? 

There is, of course. one basic difference— the difference between 
socialism and capitalism. That is, these revisionists, even if they 
control important spheres of the economy, portions of political 
power, etc., under socialism, are still operatíng in the conditions 
where overall in society the working class has power and the econ- 
omy is socialist. This is aJI the more reason that they must make an 
ail-out attempt to seize power so that they can pursue their 
bourgeois interests more fully through the restoration of capitalism. 
This is precisely the process that occurred in the Soviet Union. 

This does not, however, change the fact that even under 
socialism such capitalist-roaders will not only emerge but, where 
and to the extent that they are able to implement a revisíonist line, 
théy will be able to transform the relations between themselves 
and those under their leadership, especially the basic working 
masses, into ones of oppression and, in essence, exploitation. 
These revisionists will seek out each other, form factions and blocs 
and their own apparatuses within the Party and state (as well as 
outside them) in opposition to the principles of the Party, its basic 
line and the revolutionary Ieadership and forces within it, as well 
as to the masses of people. Thus it can be seen that they actually 
constitute a bourgeoisie— or the heart of it— within socialist socie- 
ty and with the characteristics of that class under the conditions of 
socialism. 

In sum: in socialist society, power over the means of production 
as well as over distribution is concentrated as the power of 
political leadership. Where and to the extent that power is not in 
the hands of Marxists and the masses but instead in those of revi- 
sionists, then bourgeois relations of production can be generated 
even within the collective form, although the fuil development of 
bourgeois production relations requires the seizure of power by the 
bourgeoisie— led by the capitalist-roaders in top Party leader- 
ship— and the restoration of capitalism in society as a whole. 

From this it can be aeen why it is not only correct but necessary 
to speak of the bourgeoisie within the Party— the capitalist- 
roaders in positions of authority. For the ^reat majority of people 
who hold leading posts in the economy at the various levels are 

precisely Party members— it is they who (especially after the first 
few years of socialism) are overwhelmingly the managers, plan- 
ners, heads of miniatries. etc. And those of them who talte to the 
capitalist road and implement a revisionist line become indeed a 
bourgeoísie within the Party— with its power deriving from their 
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leading positions. This stems from both the contradictions of the 
sociaiist system, as summarized earlier, and from the fact that the 
socialist economy is a collective one, with the state the decisíve 
economic unit and the Party the leading force. 

This does not mean, of course, that the entire bourgeoisie resides 
in the Communist Party. There are many bourgeois elements 
generated (or remaining from the old society) outside the Party. 
But the core of the bourgeoisie under socialism. those in the posi- 
tion to exercise the greatest power with regard to the economy as 
wel I as in the superstructure of politics, culture, etc. , are obviously 
thosein the Party itself, especiaüy at the highest Ievels. Analyzing 
all this. and developing the means for struggLing against these 
forces as the main target of the class struggle against the 
bourgeoisíe, is truly a great contribution of Mao Tsetung. 

Mao's Treatment of National Bourgeoisie 

This is closely connected with another question that is raised; 
why did Mao say, as late as 1957, that in China the contradiction 
with the national bourgeoisie should still be handled non- 
antagonistically? Wa9 this correct, and if so why— why did it not 
constitute capitulation to the bourgeoisie? 

During the first, the new-democratic, stage of the Chinese 
revolution, the Chinese Communist Party under Mao's leadership 
had in fact correctly applied the policy of uniting with the national 
bourgeoisie— as opposed to the big, comprador bourgeoisie— as far 
as possible (for more on this see chapter 1). Following that, when 
the revolution entered the socialist stage with the founding of the 
People's ítepublic, Mao recognized that it was correct to attempt 
to win over or at least neutralize as much of the national 
bourgeoisie as possible, on the basis of its patriotism and d-esire to 
see Chána overcome the legacy of imperialism and feudalism, 
which objectively could only be accomplished by taking the 
socialist road. At the same time, Mao also recognized and pointed 
out that this policy toward the national bourgeoisie could only be 
accomplished through struggle and that it might not be possible to 
handle this contradiction non-antagonistically— that the national 
bourgeoisie, or sections of it, might very well resist this and pose 
themselves directly in opposition to the advance of socialism. 78 

And, in fact, there were two tendencies among the national 
bourgeoisie: some sections of it joined with the camp of counter- 
revolution in attacking sociahsm, while others among the national 
bourgeoisie did basically go along with— or at least did not openly 



oppose— the socialist system. Mao's policy on this was quite cor- 
rect— it isolated the enemies. including those among the national 
bourgeoisie who resisted the policies of the Party and attacked 
socialism, and it enabled the broad masses to unite more firmly to 
defeat these enemies. 

In fact, especially after the socialist transformation of owner- 
ship (accornplished in the main by 1956), the national bourgeoisie 
in China— which was being phased out of any remaining private 
ownership— posed much less of a problem than the newly emerging 
bourgeois elements and in particular the revisionists in the Party 
Ítself, especially at its top levels. For with this transformation, the 
conditions arose whereby the core and most important elements of 
the bourgeoisüe would be within the Party rather than outside it. 
as explained earlier. 

Under these circumstances, while the national bourgeoísie — or 
remnants of it— still had a dual character and could possibly be 
united with, this was not the case with die-hard capitalist roaders 
in authority in the Party and state, who posed the greatest danger 
to and must be the main target of the proletariat in exercising its 
dictatorship and carrying forward the class struggle. Again, 
analyzing these changes in class relations and developing the 
means and methods for continuing the revolution in these condi- 
tions was a truly great contribution of Mao Tsetung. 

The All-Round Dictatorship of the Proletariat 

Finally, in summing up Mao's contribu tions with regard to the 
decisive question of the dictatorshtp of the proletariat, and in par- 
ticular the theory of contínuing the revolution under this dictator- 
ship, it is ironically appropriate to let his enemies— specincally 
those in China who have carried out the ítemporary) reversal 
there— point to these contributtons. In an attempt to discredit the 
so-called "gang of four" (and above all Mao), the revisionists in 
power in China now, in attacking Chang Chun-chiaos article On 
Exercising All-Round Dictatorsnip Over the Bourgeoisie, cite a 
statement by a "sworn follower of the 'gang of four' ": 

Lenin m«rely said that only those who recognized the dictatorship of the 
proletaríat were Marxists. When Chang Chun-ehiao was writing this orti- 
cle, he found Lenin's words tnadequate Ín driving home his point. As he 
sees it, only those who recognize the all-round dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat over the bourgeoisis are genuine Marxists. But he didn't put it in 
the -article lest others, on reoding it, should think Lenin was not a 
Marxist." 
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The four top revolutionary leaders overthrown in the October 1976 
revisíonist coup in China: above, Chiang Ching (left) and Chang 
Chun-chiao at the rostrum at the Tenth National Congress of the 
Communist Party of China. 




Wang Hung-wen. 



Yao Wen-yuan. 



To this the revolutionaries in China must plead "innocent as 
charged." For what is being emphasized in the statement just 
above— which is clearly expres9ing Mao's line and not just Chang 
Chun-chiao's, and which just as clearly is in unity with and a 
development of Lenin's line— is that. on the one hand, the dictator- 
ship of the proletariat is the necessary product of the development 
of society through the class struggle at a certain stage, but that on 
the other hand, it is not an end in itself— it is a transition to com- 
munism. It is at the heart of Mao's line on this question that if the 
dictatorship of the proletariat is treated as an end in itself then it 
will be turned into its opposite— into a dictatorship by a revisionist 
new bourgeo¡9ie over the proletariat and masses of people. 

As Chang Chun-chiao explained in his article, exercising all- 
around dictatorship over the bourgeoisie means exercising this dic- 
tatorship in all spheres of society and throughout the entire transi- 
tion period of socialism. To limit this dictatorship to certain 
spheres can only mean strengthening the bourgeoisie and its at- 
tempts to usurp power. and to stop part way along the transition 
can only mean that the bourgeoisie will overthrow the proletariat 
and restore capitalism. To curtaü this dictatorship and to bring a 
halt to it at a certain point is, as pointed out earlier, precisely the 
program of revisionists, especially those in high office, who have 
secured certain gains from the victories of the revolution and the 
exercise of the proletarian dictatorship in certain spheres and for a 
certain time. They do not want the revolution to advance further 
and the dictatorship of the proletariat to be exercised in an all- 
around and long-term way, for then the gains they have secured. 
the privileged position and control over parts of the economy and 
the superstructure they hold, as well as the basis for these 
privileges, will be struck at and ultimately eliminated, 

Chang Chun-chiao's article expiains this point by referring to a 
famous statement by Marx {cited earlier) where he says that the 
dictatorship of the proletariat must be "the necessary transit 
point to the abolition ofcUtss distinctions generally, to the aboli- 
tion of all the relations of production on which they rest, to the 
abolition of all the social relations that correspond to these rela- 
tions of production, to the revolutionising of all the ideas that 
resuit frc-m these social relations. "[Emphasis in originail 7 " Chang 
Chun-chiao goes on to give the following explanation, wildiy at- 
tacked by the revisionists in China: 

In all the four cases, Marx means all. Not a part. a greater part, or even 
the greatest part, but all! Thi8 is nothing surprising, for only by eman- 
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cipating all mankind can the proletaríat achieve its own final emancipa- 
tion. The only way to attain this goal ís to exercise all-round dictatorship 
over the bourgeoisie and carry the continued revolution under the dic- 
tatorship of the proletaríat through to the end, until the above-mentioned 
four alls are banished from the earth so that it will be impossible for the 
bourgeoisie and all other exploiting clasaes to exist or for new ones to 
aríse: we definitely must not caJl a halt along the path of the transition. In 
our view. only those who understand the raatter this way can be deemed 
to have grasped the essence of Marx's teaching on the state. 7 " 

Again, "our view" clearly refers not just to that of Chang Chun- 
chiao but to that of Mao and the other revolutionaries in China. 
For it is the essential point of Mao's development of Marxist- 
Leninist theory on the state and the dictatorship of the proletariat 
in particular that exercising this dictatorship and carrying 
through the tranaition to communism can mean nothing less than 

continuing the revolution under the dictatorship of the proletariaU 
This theory is the product of Mao's application of materialist 
dialectics to socialist society, and it represents the greatest of his 
immortal contributions to Marxism-Leninism and the revolu- 
tionary struggle of the international proletariat. Despite what the 
revisionists in China may say or do, and regardless of the slanders 
and distortions of reactíonaries and opportunists in general, this 
theory will continue to stand as a powerful weapon of the pro- 
letariat and sooner or later will be wielded by it in every country in 
carrying through the transition to the historic goal of communism. 









Conclusion 

MAO TSETUNG, 

THE GREATEST REVOLUTIONARY 

OF OUR TIME 



Introduction 

The previous chapters have examined Mao Tsetung's contribu- 
tions in a number ofspecific fieids, including kis greatest contribw 
tion—the application of materialist dialectics to socialist society 
and the development on that basis of the understanding that 
classes and ctass struggle exist ali during the period of sociaíism 
and tke tkeóry of continuing tke revolution under the dictatorship 
of the proietariat throughout this hng transition period, in unity 
with the international working class and the oppressed people in 
every country, until the final victory ofcommunism world-wide. It 
has been shown how Mao enriched and deVéloped Marxism-Lenin- 
ism in thts most important area* as weil as in other spheres, in 
dialectical unity with leading the revotutionary struggle of hun- 
dreds of millions in China to unprecedented heights, and provided 
in this way inspiration and Ulumination to revolutionary people in 
tke millions on every part of the globe. 

From this it can be seen that Mao Tsetung 's contributions are in- 
deed immortal ín conciuding this book, however, it is important 
and necessary to look at Mao's role as a revolutionary leader in a 
concentrated andat the sarne time siaeeping ¡vay, in order to more 
thoroughly comprekend why and how it is that he was the greatest 
reuolutionary of our time—and in fact since the time of Lenin. 
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Mao: A Great Hehnsman in Uncharted Waters 

That Mao led the struggle in China which finally resulted in the 
founding of the People's Republic, and that this radically altered 
China and the whote world, are facts which are widely known and 
which few would (dare) deny. It is also 8 fact that throughout the 
course of that protracted struggle, through its different stages and 
many twists and turns, Mao had to wage a fierce battle against op- 
portunists within the Chinese Communist Party who, from the 
right and the "left," opposed and attacked the correct line of ad- 
vance which he led in forging-. But beyond that. and as a decisive 
part of forging the correct line and providing that leadership, Mao 
also had to challenge and break with the force of convention within 
the international communist movement. Specifically, he had to 
fight against the mechanical approach which insisted that the 
revolution in China must proceed in exactly the same way as that 
in Russia— that the bourgeoisie must be treated as an enemy 
rather than as a possible ally, that the cities must be seized first, 
not the countryside, etc. Had Mao not done so t and instead gone 
along with those who demanded that the Chinese revolution be a 
clone of the Soviet revolution, and who invoked the Soviet ex- 
perience and the Soviet Union itself as a holy icon and treated their 
association with it as capital. then it can be safely said that there 
would have been no Chinese revolution and no People's Republic of 
China. 

It can be further said that it is even a law of revolution, and 
especially of proletarian revolution, that in order for it to succeed 
in any particular country, the struggle in that country and those 
leading it will have to depart from and even oppose certain par- 
ticular conceptions or previous practices which have come to be in- 
vested with the stature of "established norms" in the revolu- 
tionary movement. This is an expression of materialist dialectics, 

because every revolution arises out of the concrete conditions (con- 
tradictions) in the country (and the world) at the time it is occur- 
ring, and every new revolution inevitably involves new questions, 

new contradictions to be resolved. It is the basic principles and the 

method of Marxism-Leninism that must be applied as a universal 
guide for revolution— but these, too, are constantJy being 
developed and enriched, just because scientific knowledge is con- 
stantly being deepened, including the Marxist-Leninist conv 
prehension of reality in the fullest sense, and because reality is con- 
stantly undergoing change, which requires and calls forth the con- 
tinuous deepening of this knowledge. 



Stalin spoke to this question, specifically in reference to the Rus- 
sían revolution and Lenin's leadership of it. He pointed out that 
prior to the experienee of the Russian revolution, Marxists 
generally held the view that a parliamentary democratic republic 
would be the form in which the working class would rule — a view 
strengthened by Engels' statements to that effect. Further, Stalin 
noted, Engels and Marx had concluded that socialism could not be 

built in one country— and this too was the accepted rule and had 
acquired the force of dogma among many Marxists. What would 
have happened, Stalin asks, if Lenin had been bound by the letter 
of Marxism at that time rather than basing himself on the spirit, 
applying the method, of Marxism? The Soviets would not have 
been developed as the form through which the working class ac- 

tually exercised its rule in that country— in fact there would have 
been no Sovíet Union and no socialism built in that country. It 
goes without saying what a loss that would have been to the inter- 
national proletariat.' 

And so it was in China. Mao consistently argued that the univer- 
sai principles of Marxism-Leninism must be applied and that the 
basic lessons of the October Revolution in Russia must be 
upheld— especially the need for the seizure of power through the 
armed struggle of the masses and for the leadership of the revolu- 
tionary party of the proletariat— but that these had to find dif- 
ferent application in China's concrete conditions than they had in 
Russia. It was on this basis that, as a part of leading the struggle 
for the seizure of nationwide political power in China. Mao made 
some of his important contributions which enriched and developed 
Marxisrn-Leninism— especially in the formulation of the strategy 
of new-democratic revolution leading to socíalism, in military line 
and thought, and in laying the basic groundwork of his develop- 
ment of Marxist philosophy. 

If it was true that Mao could not have led the Chinese revolution 
in its first stage to victory, to the founding of the People's 
Republic, without challenging and breaking with powerful conven- 
tions in the international communist movement, this was still 
more the case with regard to leading the continuing advance in the 
socialist stage, after the People's Republic was founded. This was 
SO in such fields as political economy and culture and it was most 
definítely the case with the greatest of Mao's immortal contribu- 
tions— the basic line and theory of continuing the revolution under 
the dictatorship of the proletariat. 

Most óf all, is it conceivable that there wouid have been a Great 
Proletarian Cultural Revolution in China, an unprecedented event 
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in the whole history of the communist movement and the socialist 

countries, if Mao had been unwilling to "go against the tide" (to 
use his own phrase)— not only to fly into the face of bitter opposi- 
tion within the Chinese Communist Party itself, most especially 
from powerful (and, among many, popular) leaders of the Party, 
but also to depart fpom. even "violate." certain "norms" which 
some have come to regard as sacred, in such basic areas as the 
functioning of the Party and its relation to the masses? Of course, 
this is inconceivable. And it is also inconceivable that without 
such "violations"— that is to say, developments— of Marxism- 
Leninism, the Chinese revolution would have scaled the heights it 
did, not only making new breakthroughs on the path to com- 
munism but inspiring, teaching and impelling revolutionaries all 
over the world toward the same goal. 

Cultural Revolution: A Burst of Light Through the Clouds 

After the treachery of Khrushchev & Co. in the Soviet Union and 
the terrible loss for the proletariat there, it was above all revolu- 
tionary China under the leadership of Mao Tsetung that ever more 
brilliantly shone as a beacon light for revolutionary people on ev- 
ery continent. This was a time when, reaching its high point in the 
1960s and early 1970s, there was a tremendous storm of revolu- 
tionary struggle in nearly every country in the world, and most es- 
pecially in the countries of Asia, Africa and Latin America. But, 
with the reversal in the Soviet Union and Khrushchev's blatant re* 
pudíation of revolution and revision of Marxism-Leninism, there 
was also a great deal of confusion and even demoralization. includ- 
ing within the ranks of revolutionaries. Piercing through the 
clouds that Khrushchev's betrayal had cast, the experience in Chi- 
na and the Thought of Mao Tsetung not only gave heart to mil- 
lions of revolutiónñries outside China but also kindled their deter- 
mination to take up and wield the science of Marxism-Leninism. 

Was this onLy or mainly because the Chinese Communist Party 
defended the revolutionary experience and the achievements of the 
Soviet people in building socialism before Khrushchev & Co.'s 
coup? Because they defended Stalin and the dictatorship of the 
proletariat in the Soviet Union against the completely unprinci- 
pled slanders and denunciations of the Soviet revisionists? 
Because they insisted that the basic lessons of the October Revolu- 
tion and the banner of its leader, Lenin, were still valid and mu9t 
be upheld? No, all of these are very important and part of the 
reason, but they were not the main thing. Mainly it was because 



Mao led the revolutionaries in China in summing up the positive 
experience and the shortcómings and mistakes of the building of 
socialism in the Soviet Union and the leadership of Stalin, as well 
as the positive and negative experience of China and other socialist 
countries in general, and on that basis made a further leap in carry- 
ing forward the struggle for communism. This found theoretícal 

expression in the basic line of continuing the revolution under the 
dictatorship of the proletariat. But most of all, it was the concrete 
practice of hundreds of millions of Chinese people under the 
guidance of this theory, particularly in the Great Proletarian 
Cultural Revolution, which once again (to use a phrase of Mao'sl 
spread the salvos of Marxism-Leninism and the basic truth that it 
is right to rebel against reaction and that the future of communism 
will be brought about by the proletariat and masses of people, 
spread this to every corner of the world. 
But, with the revisionist coup in China ttself in October 1976, 

Mao's great contributions and his overall leadership in the Chinese 
revolution have come under new attacks. First of ali, the revi- 
sionists in power in China now are intensifying their offensive 
against Mao's line, concentrating their fire especially on the 
Cultural Revolution and its achievements, which represent not 
just the greatest advance of the Chinese people's revolutionary 
struggle but also the highest pinnacle yet reached by the interna- 
tional proletariat. While these renegades and impostors still must 
make some pretense to uphold Mao— at least as a national sym- 
bol— they are more and more openly trampling on the basic things 
he stood for and fought for— and indeed they must do so in order to 
carry out their suppression of the revolutionary masses and the 
restoration of capitalism. 

Reversal in China and \ew Attacks on Mao 

At the same time others. on the basis of the triumph of the 
counter-revolution in China, have launched assaults on Mao and 
Mao Tsetung Thought. Some of these even include attacks on 
Mao's line and leadership in the new-democratic revolution, as well 
as in the socialist revolution. 

But, again, the most concentrated offensive has been against 
Mao's basic line on classes and class struggle under socialism and 
the theory of continuing the revolution under the dictatorship of 
the proletariat— the most important of his immortal contributions. 
All this has led to a great deal of turmoil in the international com- 

munist movement. Some out of opportunism, and others out of ig- 
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norance, have taken the position that since there has been a rever- 
sal in China, since the revisionists have after all seized power and 
are rapidly taking China down the capitalist road, then Mao's 
basic line on classes and class struggle under socialism and the 
theory of continuing the revolution under the dictatorship of the 
proletariat, as well as the practice of the Chinese people under the 
guidance of that basic line and theory, especially in the Cultural 
Revolution, must have been wrong. Or else, it is said, Mao and the 
other revolutionary leaders in China must have made serious 
mistakes, even if their overall line was correct. 

As for the first point, what was said in Chapter 4 (on philosophy) 
speaks directly to that: 

This kind of thinking is nothing but empiricism and relativism. The cor- 
reetness of this theory does not depend on the immediate results in any 
particular situation; it has been verified in practice, in the mass struggle 
of hundreds of millions of Chinese people, and will be further verified in 
the future in the revolutionary struggle not only in China but in every 
country. (See p. 187.1 

And as for the question of mistakes by the revolutionaries, certain- 
ly they must have made some— no one can avoid that— but that is 
not the main thing to focus on in analyzing the setback in China. 
While it is correct to investigate and sum up what errors they may 
have made, an all-sided analysis of the reversal, applying the 
:■[ :¡mi. viewpoint and method of Marxism-Leninism, makes clear 
that any such mistakes were not the cause of this setback. 2 

In this regard, es a general and basic point, it is important to 
really grasp that the class struggle under socialism is exactly 
that— and that the bourgeoisie in a socialist country may, especial- 
ly at certain times. have a more favorable situation than the pro- 
letariat, owing to the development of the internal contradictions in 
that country at that point as well as the international situation 
and the interrelationship between these two at the time. Here a 
statement by Mao himself is most relevant: 

In social struggle, the forces representing the advanced class sometimes 
suffer defeat not because their ideas are incorrect but because, in the 
balance of forces engaged in struggle. they are not as powerful for the time 
being as the forces of reaction; they are therefore temporarily defeated. 
but they are bound to triumph sooner or later. a 

The point here is not to analyze the struggle in China leading up 
to the revisionist coup of October 1976 and the causes and lessons 

of this reversal (as suggested in this chapter's introduction, a 



beginning and basic analysis of that has been made elsewhere, 
while there remains the task of building on and deepening that 
analysis— by applying Marxism-Leninism, Mao Tsetung 
Thought). Rather, what is involved here is the anatysis— and 
criticism— of the approach which says that t since the revolution 
was reversed, then the revolutionaries must be at fault— or must at 
least have made serious errors. As indicated earlier. this method is 
pragmatic— and therefore opposed to Marxisrn. But, beyond that, 
such an approach also fails to understand the actual process of the 
Chinese revolution and the development of the contradictions 
which characterized it, especiaily after the founding of the People's 
Republic, and therefore fails to correctly evaluate the tremendous 
achievements of the Chinese revolution as well as the tremendous 
obstacles it was up against as it advanced into the socialist stage- 

Magnificent Achievements olf the Chinese Revolution, 
Contributions of Mao Tsetung 

As pointed out many times in this book, the Chinese revolution 
first proceeded— and could not but proceed— through the stage of 
new democracy before it was possible to advance to socialism. In 
this respect it was in some important ways not that much different 
from many other anti-imperiaiist liberation movements that have 
swept the countries of Asia, Africa and Latin America since World 
War 2. And the experience of such struggles has clearly demon- 
strated that. while it is an arduous task to win victory in the strug* 
gle to end colonial (including neo-colonial) domination, it is far 
more difficult to carry forward the struggle to establish sociaiism 
and then continue to advance in the socialist stage— and this has 
proven true even where the struggle has been led by a communist 
party. The greatest number of these movements, even where led by 
organizations declaring themselves Marxist-Leninist, have not 
gone forward to socialism and therefore have, in fact, failed toeven 
win complete íiberation from imperialism, falling instead under the 
sway of one or another imperialist power-generally one or the 

other superpower in this period. 

Viewed in this light, it was indeed a tremendous achievement of 
the Chinese revolution even to make the initial transition from new 
democracy to socialism. And this wa9 not accomplished without 
monumental struggle— including within the Chinese Communist 
Party. 

Many in the Party, including a number of top leaders. did not 
really want to carry forward the revolution, after the country had 
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been liberated. As Mao said many times, they were keen on over- 
throwing imperialism, feudalism and bureaucrat-capitalism but 
not so keen on carrying out the struggie against the bourgeoisie to 
bring about the victory of socialism over capitalism and the con- 
tinued advance toward communism. And the further the revolu- 
tion progressed m the socialist stage, the more that many of these 
Leading people came into opposítion to it— not all of them. but not 
only a few either. What is involved here is the phenomenon of bour- 
geois-democrats turning into capitaiist-roaders in the socialist 
stage, which has been dealt with several times in this book. 

To really grasp this it as necessary to understand that in a coun- 
try like old China only the proletariat and the Communist Party 
could lead the democratic, anti-imperialist struggle in a thorough- 
going way. and therefore many. many people joined the Commu- 
nist Party— and even became leaders of it— who genuinely desired 
to carry out the democratic anti-imperialist struggle but were not 
yet communists in their outlook. Is it not a widespread phenomen- 

on in many countries today which have not yet been liberated from 
imperialism, and have not compieted the democratic revolution, 
that there are many people who claim to be socialists, even com- 
munists, who are in fact nothing of the kind and are (at most) 
bourgeois revolutionaries? And such was also a widespread 
phenomenon in old China. including within the Chinese Com- 
munist Party, which proved to be the only force capable of leading 
the struggle to victory, even in its first stage. Now many of these 
people did keep pace with the advance of the revolution and did 
develop ideologically into communists. But many did not. As 
noted, the deeper the revolution went in the socialist stage, the 
more that these latter types came into opposition to it and the 
desperate they became in their attempts to tum it around. 



more 



And for those who became high officials this pull was even greater. 
The article in the Revolutionary Communist Party's central 
organ Revolution (December 1978) on Chou En-Iai, who may be 
considered the premier model of such people, explained this 
phenomenon: 

For theae bourgeois democrats. the goal of the revolution was to overcome 
Chína's backwardness and the near total strangulation of Chinfl by the im- 
perialist powers. Therefore they turned to "sociaIism"-pubIic owner- 
ship— as the most efficient and rapid means of turning China into a highly 
industrialized, modern country. As the socialist revolution advanced, they 
fought for thia development to take place along increasingly bourgeois 
Hnes— which under China's conditions would not only restore capitolism 
but would also lead to bringing China back under the domination of otiq 
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imperialist power or another.* 

Further, as also noted several times in this book, such people and 
the revisionists in generai had a social base which, under certain 
conditions. could be mobilized as a powerful force for the over- 
throw of the proletarian dictatorship-as indeed happened ín 1976. 
Again in Hght of all this, it can be seen what a remarkable ac- 
complishment it was of the Chinese masses and their revolutionary 
ieadership, headed by Mao Tsetung, that they not only forged 
their way forward through tremendous struggle to take China on 
the socialist road, not only broke new ground in buildmg sociahsm, 
as for example in the Great Leap Forward, but continued the revo- 
lution under the dictatorship of the proletariat, camed out an un- 
precedented mass revolutionary movement under sociahsm, the 
Great Proletarian Cultural Revolution, and through it beat back 
attempts at capitólist restoration for a whole decade-advanang 
the struggle of the international proletariat to new heights! All 
this is not to say that the reversal in China was inevitable, that the 
proletariat in China was bound to lose power or any other such me- 
taphysical and fatalistic nonsense. But it does provide the correct 
framework for understanding the actual struggle-the continuing 
Class stmggle-that went on in China and both the unprecedented 
achievements of the Chinese revolution as well as the causes and 
lessons of its setback. And it provides the correct framework for 
appreciating the magnificent contributions of Mao Tsetung. 

Mao's Role, the Role of Leaders 

In discussing. and defending. the contributions of Mao Tsetung 
and the role of people like Mao. and Lenin, in the revolutionary 
rnovement, the point is not to say that great leaders never make 
mistakes or that history is made by heroes and not by the masses. 
The greatest revolutionary leaders put on their shoes one at a time 
Like the rest of us. and they eat and empty their bowels in the same 

way as us. _ , 

And it is indeed the masses who make history. Ln a fundamental 
wav it is the masses who "make" great revoiutionary leaders. Itlfl 
the revolutionary struggle of the masses which brmgs forward its 
leaders. Leaders do. in turn, pLay a very significant role in the revo- 
Iutionary struggle of the masses. But they can only play a positive 
role, and in the final analysis can oniy be of any real sigmficance U 
they continue to stand with, and in a fundamental sense in the 
midst of. the struggle of the masses and on that basis lead it for- 
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ward. In this era, in the rnost thoroughgoing and radical revolution 
in history, the proletarian revolution, that means they play their 
role by applying the science of Marxism-Leninism to both learn 
frorn and guide the struggle. In this way they can and do exert a 
tremendous influcnce on the movement of the masses and can ac* 
tually accelerate the inevitable revolutionary process (just as they 
can retard it through errors and deviations from Marxism- 

Leninism). 

Further, just as greal leaders carry on the normal functions of 
life in the same way as the rest of us, they also carry out their role 
as revolutionary leaders in the same basic way as all class con- 
scious fighters make their contributions to the revolutionary 
movement. That is. they do it precisely by mastering and apply- 
ing, in a living way, the science of Marxism-Leninism in üght of 
the concrete conditions in their country and the whole world. The 
point, then, in focusing on the role and great contributions of such 
leaders is precisely to learn from them and to strengthen the re- 
solve, and ability, of all in the revolutionary movement to master 
and apply the science of Marxism-Leninism and to make in this 
way tkeir greatest contribution to the historic mission of the pro- 
letariat. 

As part of this, it must be understood that no one, no matter 
how great his or her contribution, can be free of mistakes. This, of 
course, applies to great leaders as well, including Mao. And. while 
upholding and learning from their tremendous contributions, and 
defending these. as well as the overall role of such leaders, from at- 
tacks, it is also necessary to understand and learn from their er- 



rors, 



Specifically with regard to Mao, there seems to have been a ten- 
dency to project too much of the experience of the Chinese revolu- 
tioh onto fl world scale. In particular, this took the form of giving a 
national character or aspect to the struggle in (at least some) capi- 
talist, even imperialist, countries in the conditions where such 
could not play a progressive role. This is an extremely complicated 
question, and no thorough analysis of it can be made. or even seri- 
ously attempted, here. Rather, a few points wül be very briefly 
touched on in relation to this. 

AU this is closely linked to the question of how to handle the con- 
tradiction between defending a socialist country on the one hand 
and on the other hand carrying forward the revolutionary struggle 
in other countries, where the proletariat is not yet in power. espe- 
cially capitalist and imperialist countries which do not pose the 
main danger to the socialist country at a particular time (or are not 



part of the bloc of countries headed by that imperialist state which 
does then pose such a danger). This becomes especially complex 
and acute in the situation where war between imperialist states is 

approaching and the likelihood of an attack on a socialist state, 
particularly by one imperialist bloc, is seriously increasing. 

Specifically, in the last few years of Mao's life it became ciear 
that the Soviet Union posed the main danger to China and. 
especially in the context of sharpening developments toward inter- 
imperialist war with the U.S.. the Soviet Union was very likely to 
launch a large-scale attack. perhaps even an all-out invasion, 
against China. In these circumstances. it was quite correct for 
China to make certain díplomatic and other moves to keep the 
Soviet Union off balance and to make use of contradictions be- 
tween the imperialist blocs to put China in the strongest position 
to deal with a Soviet attack on it. But this has to be done in a way 
which, overall, contributes to the development of the revolutionary 
struggle worldwide and does not call on revolutionaries in the 
countries of the U.S. bloc to give up the struggle for revolution. or 
reduce "revolution" to the struggle against the Soviet Union. 

On the whole, Mao and the proletarian headquarters he led in the 
Chinese Communist Party {with the so-called "gang of four" its ac- 
tive leading core) dealt wiLh this contradictíon in a revolutionary 
way. They fought for the line of supporting genuine revolutionary 
struggles in other countries, including those in the U.S- bloc, while 
at the same time warning the revolutionaries not to allow the 
Soviet Union to infiltrate and use these struggles and convert 
them into their own appendage in the name of "support." Further, 
they fought vigorously against the line of depending on— in fact 
capitulating to— U.S. imperialism and selling out the revolution in 
China itself in the name óf "modernizing" the country and 
"strengthening its defense" against the Soviet Union. But, on the 
Other hand, they did adopt the analysis that the Soviet Union was 
the most dangerous source of war, on a basis similar to that on 
which Stalin declared the fascist imperialist states the main enemy 
in the late 1930s. And this included, at least to some degree, the 
promotion of the line of "national struggle" against the Soviet 
Union in the capitalist and imperialist states that, together with 
the U.S., make up its irnperiaiist bloc (just as Stalin had similarly 
done, even in the 1930s, with regard to those countries opposed to 
the fascist imperiaüst bloc). As our Party stated at its 1978 
memorial meetings for Mao Tsetung: 

This error to a cerUin extent strengthened the reviaionists in China, who 
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were-and are-arguing that thc Sovi.et danger to China justifies and re- 
quires writing off revolution at home and abroad. This sort of error by 
revolutionaríes has, as pointed out. existed in the international commu- 
nist movement. going back to the 1930s, and there is a real need to more 
thoroughly sum it up and criticize it in order to avoid it in the future.* 

At the same time our Party has consistently. and correctly, 
drawn a clear line of demarcation between the line and policies of 
Mao and his revoiutionary comrades on the one hand and on the 
other hand those revisionist traitors who have usurped power 
through smashing the proletarian headquarters in the Chinese 
Communist Party after Mao's death and are rapidly restoring 
capitalism and capitulating to imperiahsm. And it should be 
pointed out that Mao and his comrades in China learned from and 
corrected some of the mistakes of Stalin in regard to the contradic- 
tion between defending a socialist country and carrying forward 
the world struggle. They did not take the stand of subordinating 
everything to the defense of China. Most especially, they recogniz- 
ed the importance of leading the class struggle of the proletariat 
against the bourgeoisie in China and continuing the revolution 
under socialism. and the dialectical relationship of thís to a correct 
line for defending China. But, more than that, they also continued, 
as stated, to fight for support for genuine revolutionary struggles 
in other countries, even those within the Ü.S. bloc. 6 

Thus, despite certain disegreements our Party has with Mao and 
his comrades over some questions relating to the international 
situation, the character of the revolutionary struggle in various 
imperialist countries and the relation of this to the defense of 
China, overall we recognize their fundamentally revolutionary role 
in this regard and the need to learn from both their contributions 
to internationalism and certain errors they made in this sphere. 
Most fundamental, however, as stated, is the need to more 
thoroughly sum up not merely the line and actions of Mao and the 
other revolutionaries in Chúna, but the history of the international 
communist movement around this question, its^ positive and 
negative lessons, going back 40 years and more. This is especially 
crucial in light of the present international situation. which is 
marked not only by the reversal in China and a great deal of tur- 
moil in the international communist movement, but by the deepen- 
ing crisis of imperialism and the growing developments toward 
both world war and revolution, 
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Learn from Mao Tsetung, Carry Porward 
the Cause of Communifim 

Throughout this book, as well as in this concluding chapter in 
particular, an analysis has been made of some of Mao Tsetung's 
most important contributions, including the greatest of these— the 
theory of continuing the revolution under the dictatorship of the 
proletariat, These contributions not only tower over any mistakes 
Mao made, they also mark him as the greatest revolutionary of our 
time. But the point has further been made that the purpose in ex- 
amining the contributions of a great revolutionary leader like Mao 
is precisely to learn from them and carry forward more powerfully 
the revolutionary cause for which such people have provided such 
tremendous inspiration and guidance. 

Looking, then. at Mao's role and contributions overall and in a 
sweeping way, what stands out rnost, what in fact underlies all of 

these contributions, what is most basic to learn from, is the 
thoroughness with which Mao applied the stand. viewpoint and 
method of Marxism-Leninism, and in particular his application of 
dialectics in opposition to metaphysics. The ceaseless emergence 
and resoiution of contradictions, as against all notions of ab- 
soluteness and stagnation— this Mao grosped as the driving force 
in the development of all things, in nature, society and thought, 
and this understanding runs like a crimson path through Mao's 
writings and actions. Can anyone even conceive of Mao as a stodgy 
bure&ucrat or "comfortable veteran" resting on his laurels! 

More specificaily, Mao's application of dialectics in understand- 
ing and explaining the relationship between matter and conscious- 
ness. and the constant transformation of the one into the other, led 
him to correctly place tremendous emphasis on the role of the 
superstructure, on politics and consciousness, in guiding revoíu- 
tionary practice to transform the world, including the people. This 
is a fundamental point which has great importance both tn prepar- 
ing for and carrying out the seizure of power and in continuing the 
revolution after political power has been gained. It is a point which 
Lenin also gave great emphasis to in leading the revolutionary 
movement, as expressed in his monumental work, What Is To Be 
Done? as well as elsewhere. But it is also a point which, in a real 
sense, Mao revived and further developed in leading the Chinese 
people and the international proletariat to their highest ascent yet. 
Whether Ín class struggle, including warfare. in production or 
scientific experiment, Mao stressed reliance on the conscious ac- 
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tivism of the masses, not on technology and technique; on people. 
not on things. 

For this, of course, the bourgeoisie, the revisionists and oppor- 
tunists of all stripes. inside and outside China, have labelled Mao 
an "ídealist." But Mao was a thoroughgoing materialist. He based 
himself on the real world, in its process of constant motion and 
change, from the lower to the higher. on the inevitable superses- 
sion ofthe old by the new. Because of this he never lost sight of but 
continually grasped the link between the present and the future, 
the existence of elements of the future within the present, and the 
fact that the struggle of the proletariat world-wide against the 
bourgeoisie and all reaction would eventually and inexorably. 
despite twists and turns and ternporary reversals and setbacks, 
advance mankínd to the historic goal of cornmunism, which itself 

would be propelled forward by contradiction and struggle. 

Jt is thas vvhich infuses all of Mao's work and his truly immortal 
contributions. And it is this, most of all, which all those who are 
determined to make revolution and aspire to the lofty goal of com- 
munism can and must learn from Mao Tsetung- 
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Above, British riot políce fail to break up 1967 protest in Hong 
Kong as demonstrators hold on tightly to their Red Books, Quota- 
íUms from Chairman Mao Tnetung. Below. scene from January 29, 
1979 march outside the White House in Washington, D.C. where 
500 revolutionaries ied by the Revolutionary Communist Party, 
USA unfurled Mao's banner in the face of the visit by Chinese 
revisionist traitor Teng Hsiao-ping. 



Congolese youth upholding Mao Tsetung. 
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Above, workere in Guinea study Mao'6 works at a construction site. 
Below, Japanese workers on top of a street barricade hoid up a red 
banner inscribed with the words "Long LÍve Mao Tsetung 
Thought." 
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